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PREFACE 


This book provides sufficient matter for the four years of 
study required of a pupil-teasher, and also for the first year 
at his training college. An experienced master will easily be 
able to guide bis pupils in the selection of the proper parts 
for each year. The ten pages on the Grammar of Verse 
ought to be reserved for the fifth year of study. 

It is hoped that the Book will also be useful in Ladies’ 
Colleges and Middle-Class Schools, to candidates for Local 
Examinations, and to other classes of students. 

Only the most salient features of the language have been 
described, and minor details have been left for the teacher to 
fill in. The utmost clearness and simphcity have been the 
aim of the writer, and he has been obliged to sacrifice many 
interesting details to this aim. 

The study of English Grammar is becoming every day 
more and more historical—and necessarily so. There are 
scores of inflections, usages, constructions, idioms, which can¬ 
not bo truly or adequately explained without a reference to 
the past states of the language—to the time when it was a 
synthetic or inflected language, hke German or Latin. 

The Syntax of the language has been set forth in the ioj0 
of Exjles, This was thought to be better for young Isaj^rers, 
who require firm and clear dogmatic statements of fact and 
duty. But the skilful teacher will slowly work up to these 
rules by the interesting process of induction, and will—^when 
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it is poBsiCie—induce his pupil to draw the general con- 
clusiona from the data given, and thus to mahe rules for 
hims elf. Another convenience that will he found by both 
teacher and pupil m this form of mles will be that they can 
be compared with the rules of, or general statements about, 
a foreign language—-such as Latin, !French, or German. 

It is earnestly hoped that the slight sketches of the History 
of our Language and of its Literature may not only enable 
the young student to pass his examinations with success, hut 
may induce him to study the original works for himself. 

It is also intended that the book shall he useful to Acting 
Teachers who are preparing for their Certificate Examination 
The Index will he found useful in preparing the parts of 
each subject; as aU the separate paragraphs about the same 
subject will be found there grouped together. 

J. M. D M. 


PEEEACE TO THE SIXTH EDITIOhT 

This Edition has been enlarged by several additions, notably 
two; (1) the increase of the section on the Analysis of 
Sentences, and (2) the incorporation of sixty pages d 
Exercises and Examination Papers. 

I beg to thank very warmly those able Teachers who have 
been kind enough to give me hints and suggestions towards 
the improvement of this hook, and I am also glad to note 
here the fact that Modern Teaching is every day tending 
>jore and more towards clearness and simplicity 

J, M, D. M, 


The UifivEKSiTY of St, Akdkrws, 
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PAET I. 

THE GRlfflAR OF THE ENGLISH UNGUAGE 



INTEODUCTION 


1 . Wlat a Language is —A Lauguage is a number of con¬ 
nected sounds whicli convey a meaning. Tbese sounds, ear¬ 
ned to other persona, enable them to know how the speaker 
18 feeling, and what he is thinking More than ninety per cent 
of all language nsed is spoken language; that which is written 
forms on extremely small proportion. But, as people grow more 
and more intelligent, the need of Avntten language becomes more 
and moro felt; and hence all civihsed nations have, m course 
of time, slowly and mth great difficulty made for themselves a 
set of signs, by the aid of whidi the sounds aie, as it were, 
mdicated upon paper. But it is the sounds that ore the 
language, and not the signs The signs are a more or less 
artificial, and more or less accurate, mode of representing the 
language to the eye. Hence the names language, tongue, 
and speecli are of themselves sufficient to show that it is the 
spoken, and not the written, language that is the language,— 
that IS the more important of the two, and that indeed gives 
life and vigour to the other 

2 , The Spoken and the Written Language.— Every civilised 
language had existed for centuries before it was written or 
printed. Before it was written, then, it existed merely as 
a spoken language Our own tongue existed as a spok^ 
language for many centuries before any of it was comn^i»ed 
to writing Many languages—such as those in the so^h of 
Africa—are bom, live, and die out mthout having ever been 
'written doivn at all The parts of a spoken language are 
called sounds; the smallest parts of a written language are 
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called letters. The science of spoken sounds is called Pho- 
netics; the science of written signs is called Alphabetics. 

3. The English Language.—The English language is the 
language of the English people The English are a Teutonic 
people who came to this island from the north-west of Europe 
in the fifth century, and brought with them the English tongue 
—but only in its spoken form. The English spoken m 
the fifth century was a harsh guttural speech, consisting of a 
few thousand words, and spoken by a few thousand settlers 
in the east of England It is now a speech spoken by more 
than a hundred millions of people—spread all over the world, 
and it probably consists of a hundred thousand words. It 
was once poor; it is now one of the richest languages ni the 
world • it was once confined to a few comers of land in the 
east of England; it has now spread over Great Britain and 
Ireland, the whole of North America, the whole of Austraha, 
and parts of South America and Africa. 

4. The Grammar of English.—^Every language grows. It 
changes as a tree changes. Its fibre becomes harder as it grows 
older, it loses old words and takes on new —qb a tree loses old 
leaves, and clothes itself m new leaves at the coming of every 
new spring. But we are not at present going to trace the 
growth of the Enghsh Language; we are going, just now, to 
look at it as it is. We shall, of course, be obliged to look back 
now and again, and to compare the past state of the language 
mth its present state; but this will be necessary only when we 
cannot otherwise understand the present forms of our tongue. 
A description or account of the nature, huild, constitution, or 
make of a language is called its Grammar. 

6 The Parts of Qrainmar.—Grammar considers and exam¬ 
ines language from its smallest parts up to its most complex 
oj^ganisatioru The smallest part of a written language is a let¬ 
ter", the next smallest is a word; and with words we make 
sentenoes. There is, then, a Grammar of Letters, a Grammar 
of Words; and a Grammar of Sentences. The Grammar of Let* 
tersis called Orthography; the Grammar of Words is called 
Etymology; and the Grammar of Sentences is called Syntax. 
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There is also a Gi-ammar of musically uieaauretf fSoiiteiiccs; 
and this grammar is called Prosody. 

(i) Ortliograpliy comes from two Greek words oi’iAoa, light, aiid 
If) apMi a wnting. The word therefore means correct writing 

(ii) Etymology comes fiom two Greek woids rffcoa, true, and foyoa, 
fui account. It therefore means a true acooimt of words. 

(ui) Syntax comes fiom two Greek woids together, with, and 
an order. When a Greek general drew up his men. m older of 
battle, lie was said to have them sytitaxis ” The word now means 
an anoount of the build of sentenoes 

(iv) Erosody comes fiom two Greek words to, and wZc, a song 

It means the mea.siiremeiit of verse 


THE GEAMhIAE OE SOUNDS AND LETTEES, 

OR OETHOGEAPHY 

6 The Grammar of Sounds.—There are two kinds of soimda 
111 our language. (i) the open sounds ^ and (ii) the stopped 
sounda The open sounds are called vowels; the stopped 
sounds oonsonants Vowels can be known by two tests—a 
negative and a positive The negative teat is that they do not 
need the aid of other letters to enable them to be sounded ^ 
the positive test is that they are formed by the continuoTiB 
passage of the breath. 

(i) Vowel comes from Fr loycUe, from Lat v^cdli^i soundmg 
(u) Oonflonant cornea from Lat con, with, and aS)io, I sound. 

(m) Two vowel^aoundfl uttered without a break between them ai’e 
called a diphthong. Thus oi m hoU, av m aialc are diphthongs (Tlie 
word comes from Greek dlfl, twice , and phthongS, a sound) 

7 . The Grammar of Consonants: ( 1 ) Mutes—There are 
different ways of stoppmg, checking, or .penning-m the 09^-* 
tmuous flow of sound. The sound, may be stopped (1) b^^tbe 
lips—as in lb, ip, and im. Such consonants are called Labials. 
Or (11) the sound may be stopped by the teeth—as in id, it, 
and in. Such consonants are called Dentals. Or (in) the 
sound may he stopped m the throat—as 111 ig, ik, and Ing. 
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These consonants are called Q-uttiirals Tlic above set of soiuids 
are called Mutes, because the sound comes to a full stop 
(i) Latlal comes from Lat. labium, the lip 

(u) Dental comes from Lat. dens (dents) a tooth Hence also deiitist. 
(ui) Qnttaral comes fiom Lat. guttur, the thi'oat. 

(iy) Palatal comes from Lat. paldtom, the palate 

8 . The Grammar of Oonsonants: (2) Spirants Some con¬ 
sonants have a little hreath attached to them, do not stop tlie 
sound abruptly, but may be prolonged. These arc called 
breathing letters or spirants. Thus, if wo take an ih and 
breathe through it, we make it an iv—the b becomes a v. If 
we take an ip and breathe through it, it becomes an if—^the p 
becomes an £ Hence v and f are called spirant labials. Tha 
following IS a complete 


TABLE OE CONSONANT SOUNDS 


MUTES 

SriBANTb 


Elat 
(or Soft) 

Shabp 
(or Hard) 

Nahal 

Flat 
(or Soft) 

Buaiu^ 
(or Hard) 

TltlLLKl) 

Guttuhals 


k 

ng 


B 

■ 

Pala-tals . 

j 

oh 

(cliurcli) 


(you) 

• 


Palataij \ 
Sibilants J 

• 



zh 

(oznro) 

sh 

(BIU'C) 

r 

Dental 1 
Sibilants J 




Z 

(prize) 

B 

1 

Dentals . 

d 

t 

n 

tb 

(bathe) 

tb 

Ojatb) 


L^als 

b 

P 

m 

r&w 

f & wb 

• 


(i) Tha above table goes from the throat to the bps—fiom the hack to 
the front of the mouth. 

(u) h and 4 are pronounced with less effort than p and t. Hence h and 
d, etc., are called soft or flat j and p and t, etc, are called hard or sharp, 
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& The G^ranunar of Letters.—Letters are conventional 
signs or symbols employed to represent sounds to tlio eye. 
They have groTO out of pictures, 'vvhich, being gi’adually paied 
do'svn, hecame mere signs or letters The steps were these; 
picture; abridged picture; diagram; sign or symbol. The 
sum of all the letters used to write or print a language is called 
its Alphabet. Down to the fifteenth century, we employed a set 
of Old English letters, such as a ir r —x g J, which were tlio 
Roman letters ornamented ; but, from that or about that time, 
we liave used and still use only the plain Roman letters, as 
a b c —X y z 

The word alphabet cornea from the name of the fiiat two letteia m 
the Greek language: alpha, beta, 

10 An Alphabet —An alphabet is, as we have seen, a code 
of signs or signals. Eveiy code of signs has two laws, neither 
of wluch can be broken ■without destroying the accuracy and 
tnistworthniess of the code. These two laws are. 

(i) One and the same sound must be represented by one and 
the same letter. 

Hence Ko sound should he lepieseuted hy more than one letiei 

(ii) One letter or set of letters must rcpi’eseut only one and 
the same sound 

Hence. No letter should I’epiesent more than one sound. 

Or, put in another way: 

(i) One sound must be represented by one distinct symlioL 

(ii) One symbol must be translated to the ear by no nioio 
than one sound. 

(i) The first law is bioken when we lepiesent the long sound of a m 
eight different ways, as m— fate, braid, say, great, neigh, prey, gaol, 
gauge. 

(u) The second law is broken when we give eight different sounds 
the one symbol ough, as m— bough, oough, dough, hiccough (=f€p), 
hough (=hook), tough, through, thorough. 

11 . Our Alphabet.—^The spoken alphabet of Engbsb contains 
forty-three so'undB, the written alphabet has only twenty-six 
symbols or letters to represent them. Hence the Engliab al- 
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phabet is ■^ery deficient. Eut ifc is also redundant. Pot it 
contains five superfluous letters, c, q, x, lo, and y. The work 
of the letter c might be done by either h or by s; that of g 
by A;; x is equal to hs ot gs^ to could be represented by oo; 
and all that y does could be done by i. It is in the vo'v^el 
sounds that the irregularities of our alphabet are most discern¬ 
ible. Thirteen vowel-sounds are represented to the eye in more 
than one hundred different ways. 

(i) There ore twelve ways of prmtiug a short as in sit, Cyidl, bway, 
women, etc, 

(u) There are twelve ways of punting a 8hoi*t c, aa in sd}, any, biiry, 
hreoA, etc. 

(ui) There are ten ways of prmtmg a long e, as m mete, marine, meet, 
meat, key, etc 

(iv) Theie aie thn-teeu ways of prmtmg a short w, as m biid, love, 
berth, rowgh, flood, etc, 

(v) There are eleven ways of prmtmg a long as m I'wde, move, blew, 
true, etp. 


THE GEA]\IMAE OF WOEDS, or ETYMOLOGY, 

There ore eight kinds of words in our language. These are 
(i) Names or Nouns (n) The words that stand for Nouns are 
called Pronouns, (in) Next come the words-that-go-with- 
Nouns or Adjeotives. (iv) Fourtlily, come the words-that- 
are-said-of-Nouns or Verbs, (v) Fifthly, the words tliat go 
Avith Verbs or Adjectives or Adverbs are called Adverbs, (vi) 
The words that-join-Nouns are called Prepositions; (vn) 
those that-joln-Verbs are called Conjunctions. Lastly (vui) 
come Interjections, which are indeed mere sounds without 
any organic or vital connection with other words, and they 
arC^ hence sometimes called extra-grammatical utterances. 
Nouns and Adjectives, Yerbs and Adverbs, have distinct, mdi- 
vidual, and substantive meanings. Pronouns have no mean- 
mgs m themselves, but merely refer to nouns, just like a j^" 
in a book. Prepositions and Conjunctions once had independent 
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nieanings, hut have not much now their cluef use is to join 
words to each other. They act the part of nails or of glue in 
language. Inteqections have a kind of meaning; hut they 
never represent a thought—only a feeling, a feehng of pain 
or of pleasure, of sorrow or of surprise. 

NOUNS. 

1 . A Noun IS a name, or any word or words used as a 
name. 

BaU, housCj JUhy JohUy Mary, are ah namea, and are therefore nouna 
To vxdX ui the open an* is pleasant m summer evenings ” The two 
words to walk are used as the name of an notion ; to walk is therefore 

a noun. 

The word noun comea from the Latin nomen, a name From this word we have 
also nominal, ilenominate, dauminaUon, etc. 

THE CLASSIFICATION OF NOUNS. 

2 Nouns are of two classes—Proper and Common. 

3 A proper noun is the name of an individual, aa an in¬ 
dividual, and not as one of a class. 

John, Mary, London, Bmmngham, SkaXes/j^re, MUton, are all proper 
nouns. 

The word proper oomes from the Latin proprius, one's own. Hence a 
proper noun la, In relation to one person, ojie’s oion name. From the same word 
we have appropriate, to make one’s own, eaproprfofe, etc. 

(i) Proper nouns are always written with a capital letter at the 
beginning ; and so also are the words derived from them. Thus we 
write France, French, Frenchified, Milton, Miltonic , Shakeapeai e, Shale- 
^eairuin. 

(u) Proper nouns, as such, liave no meaning They are merely marks 
to mdicate a special person or place. They had, however, ongmally a 
meaning The persons now called Armstrong, Smith, Qreathead, no 
doubt had ancestors who were strong m the arm, who did the work of 
smitliB, or who had large heads. 

(m) A proper noun may he used aa a common noun, when it is em¬ 
ployed not to mark an mdividual, but to indicate one cf a class Thus 
we can say, “He is the Milton of his age,'* meaning by this that he 
poBsesses the qualities which ^ those poets have who are like Milton 

(iv) We can also speak of “ the Howards,'* “the Smiths,” meaning a 
number of persons who are called Boward or who are called Smith, 
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4 A oommon noun is the name of a person, place, or things 
considered not merely as on mdividiial, but as one of a clasa. 
Horse^ tovm^ Imj^ table, are common nouns. 

Tlieword common cornea from the Lat. commwiis, "almiecl hy several'’, bimI 
we find It also in eonmunity, oow/monalty^ etc 

(i) A common noun is so called because it belongs in commm to aU 
the persons, places, or things m the same class 

(ii) The name rahhii marks off, or distinguishes, that animal from 
all other anumds, but it does not distinguish one rabbit from another- 
it IS common to all animals of the olaea Hence we may say. a com. 
mon noun distinguishes from without; but it does not distinguish within 
ite own hounds. 

(m) Common nouns have a meaning, proper nouns have not. The 
latter may have a meaning, but the meaning is generally not appro- 
pnate. Thus persons called Whitehead and Lonershanks may he dark 
and short Hence such names are merely signs, and not significant murlH. 

5 . Common noiins axe generally subdivided into— 

(i) Class-names. 

(n) Collective nouns, 

(lii) Abstract nouns, 

(i) Under class-names are mcluded not only ordinary names, but 
also the names of mateiiaJs—as tea^ suga/ii*, wheat, ioateii\ The nomea 
of materials can be used m the plural when different kinds of the 
material are meant. Thus we say “fine teas,” “coai'se sugars,” when 
we mean/ne Mnds of tea, etc 

(u) A oolleotlve norm is the name of a collection of persons or 
things, looked upon hy the mind as one. Thus we say committee, 
paTliament, a^owd; and think of these collections of persons as each 
one body 

(ui) An abstract noun is the name of a quality, action, or state, 
considered in itself, and os abstracted from the thing or person m 
which, it really exists. Thus, we see a number of lazy persons, and 
think of lazineaa as ,a quality m itself, abstracted from the persom 
(From Lat ah», from , tmctua, drawn) 

(a) The names of arts and sclencca me abetract noiuis, because tiiey ara the 
names of procesaea of thought, conaldered apart and abstracted from thfi 
peraona who practlae them. Tims, miwio, jpaitUlng, grammar, 

(iMrojumy, are abati'cct nouns 

(iv) Abstract nouns are (a) derived from adjectives, as hai'd/neit, 
dulness, aioth, from hard, duU, and ^ow, or (6) from vei’bs, as yrowth, 
thought, from groxo and thinh 
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(v) Abstract uoims aie eometunes used as collective nouns Thus we 
say “ the nobility and gentry ” for “ the nobles and gentlemen ” of the 
land 

(vi) Abstract nouns ore formed from other words by the addition of 
such endings as ness, tli^ ery, hood, head, etc 

6 . The following is a summnry of the divisions of nouns *— 

NOUNS 


Proper. Oomanon. 

_ I _I 

Class-Names Collective Nouns Abstract Nouns. 

THE INFLEXIONS OF NOUNS. 

7. Nouns can be inflected or changed. They are inflected to 
indicate Gander, Nuinber, and Case. 

We must not, however, forget that differences of gender, 
number, or case are not always indicated by inflexion. 

Infiaxlo Is a Latin word which menna hmdtng An Infietlon, therefore, U a 
bending away from the ordinary form of the woid 

Gender. 

8. Gender is, in grammar, the mode of diatinguiatimg sex by 
the aid of words, prefixes, or suffixes. 

The word gender comes from the Lat germs, generis (Fr genre] a 
kind or sort We have the same word m generic, general, etc (The 
d m gender is no organic or true part of the word, it has been in¬ 
serted as a kmd of cushion between the n and the r ) 

(i) Names of males are said to be of the masculliie gender, as mastei, 
laid, Harry Lat mas, a male 

(u) Names of feznalea ai*e of the femlnihe gender, as mistress, lady, 
Hannet Lat femina, a woman. (Fiom the same word we have 
geminate, etc) 

(m) Names of things wltdLOut sex are of the neuter gender, ae head, 
LoTidon Lat. neuter, neither (From the same word we have 
neutral, neut’idlity.) 

(iv) Names of animals, the sex of which is not Indicated, are said to 
be of the oonunon gender. Thus, sheep, Itird, Imwl, parent, servant, are 
common, because they may be of either gender 
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(v) We may sum up thus .— 

Gendbb. 


Masonline. FexnJjibie. Neuter. Coxumon. 

[Nefith&i ) 

(vi) If we persori'ify things, paesions, powers, or natural forces, we may 
m^e them either maaouline or femimna Thus the Sun, Time^ the 
Ocean^ Anger^ War^ a river, ore generally made masoulme. On the other 
hand, the iJfoon, the Earth (“Motlier Earth”), Virtue^ a eAip, Edigion^ 
Pity^ Peace^ are generally spoken of aa feminine 

(vii) Sex IS a distmction hetween animals; gender a distmction be¬ 
tween nouns. In Old English, nouns ending in ciom, as freedom^ were 
masculine, nouns in neaa, as good/aess, femmme , and nouns in m, &a 
maiden, chieJeen, always neuter But we have lost all these distmotioiw, 
and, m modem English, gender always follows sex. 

9 . There are three ways of marking gender •— 

(i) By the use of Suffixes. 

(u) By Prefixes (or hy Composition) 

(iii) By using distinct words for the names of the male and 
female. 


I Gender marked by Suppdcbs. 

A. Purely BngUsli or Teutonic Suffixes. 

10 There are now in our laJiguage only two purely English 
suffixes used to mark the feminine gender, and these are used 
in only two worda The two endings ore en and ster, and the 
two words are v±xeii arid spinster. 

(i) Vixen is the femmine of fox, and spinster of epvnner (epindei' or 
spinther^ which, later on, became sjjirfef) Kmg Alfred, m his writingfi, * 
speaks of tlie spear-side and the spuKhe-side of a house ” —meaning the 
men and the women 

(ii) Ster was used os a femmine suffix very largely in Old English. 

Thus, iod>ster was a woman-weaver; haxier (or lagstei), a female haJeerf 
hoppeeter, a womav>-dancer, redester, a womwn-regder; hvLclcetei^ a 
hawker (travelling merchant); and so on. ^ 

(m) In Ancient English (Anglo-Saxon) the masculine ending was a, 
and the fmninme e, as in mooa, wicce, witch Hence we find the names 
of many Saxon kmga ending in a, as Isa, Offa, Pendat etc. 



GENDEll INDICATED BY SUFFIXES AND PREFIXES. 13 


B. Ijatin and French Sixfidses. 

11 . The chief feminine ending 'which we have received from 
the French is ess (Latm, issa). This is also the only feminine 
suffix with a living force at the present day—^the only suffix we 
could add to any new word that nught he adopted by Ufl from 
a foreign source. 

12 The followmg are nouns whose feminines end in ess:— 


Maboijltne 

Femikiite 

MASCULmE 

Feminine. 

Actor 

Actress 

Host 

Hostess 

Baron 

Baroness. 

Lad 

Lsjbb (=lade8B) 

Caterer 

Catereas. 

Marquis 

Marchioness 

Coimt 

Countess 

Master 

Mistress. 

Duke 

Duchess 

Mayor 

Mayoress 

EmpeTOr 

Empress 

Murderei 

Murderess, 


It will be noticed that, besides addmg ess, some of the 
letters undergo cliange or are thrown out altogether. 

There are other feminine suffixes of a foreign origin, such as 
ine, and trix. 

(i) tne IS a Greek ending, and is found m heroine A anmlar ending in 
landgravine and margravine, the fenunmes of landgrave (a German 
count) and margrave (a lord of the Marl or of marches), is German. 

(u) a IS an Italian or Spanish endmg, and is found m donna (the 
feminine of Don, a gentleman), Inlianta (— the child, the heiress to the 
crown of Spain), sultana, and signora (the feminine of Signor, the 
Itahan for Senior, elder, which we have compressed into Sir) 

(m) trlx IS a purely Latm ending, and is found only m those words 
that have come to ns direcdy from Latin, as testator, testatrix (a person 
who has made a wiU), execnxtor, executrix (a person who carries out the 
directions of a will). 


II. Gender indicated by Prefixes (or by Composition). 

13 The distmctiou between the masculine and the femmme 
gender is indicated by uamg such words as man, maid— 
co’Wj^he, she—cook, hen, as prefixes to the nouns men¬ 
tioned. In the oldest English, carl and o'W’en (= queen) were 
employed to mark gender, and carl-fiigol is = cock-fowl, cwen- 
fugol=hen-fowl 
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14 The following are the most important words of tli 
kind.— 

Masculine 
Man-eervant 
Mau 
He-goat 
He-asa 
Jack-ass 
Jackdaw 

(i) In the timd of Shakespeare, he and she woie uaed as nouns. Ve 
find Bucli phrases as “The proudest he," “The fairest she,” “Thatnot 
impossible she.” 

IIL Gender indioated by Different Words. 

15 The use of different words for the masculmo and the font 
mine does not really belong to grammatical gender It may he 
well, howeYer, to note some of the moat important:— 


Maboulinb. 

Fsmininb 

Masguline. 

Fbmininb. 

Bachelor 

Spinster. 

Husband 

Wife 

Boy 

GirL 

Kmg 

Queen, 

Brother 

Sister 

Lord 

Lady 

Foal 

FiUy 

IfEonk 

Nun 

Drake 

Duck 

Nephew 

Niece 

I^one 

Bee. 

Ilam(orWethei) Ewe. 

Earl 

Countess. 

Sir' 

Madam. 

Father 

Mother 

Sloven 

Slut 

Gander 

Goose. 

Son 

Daughter 

Hart 

Roe. 

Uncle 

Aunt 

Horse 

More. 

Wizai'd 

Witch. 


(i) Baohelor (lit., a cow-boy), from Low Lat. haccalarvus ; fiom haccdt 
Low Lat. for vaoca, a C(5w Hence also mccination, 

(u) Girl, from Low Germa n g(»\ a child, by the addition of the 
dumnutive 1. 

(m) Filly, the dun of foal, (When a syllable la added, tlie preyiouB 
vowel IB often modified as m cai, hiiten; cod, chickm, coohj 'kitchen) 

(iv) Drake, formerly endial-ej end—duchj and rajlc=kmg The word 
therefore means king of the d/ucks (The word rake appears in anotheflf' 
form m the ric of hiohoprtc—ih-e ric or kingdom or domain of a ) 

(v) Drone, from the dronm^ sound it makes 

(vi) Eaxl, from A S. corZ, a warrior. CoTinteBB cornea from the French 
word comtesae. 


Fbmininb Masculine Pemininb. 

Maid-servant, BuU-calf Oow-calf. 

Woman (=wife-man), Cock-spoi i ow Hen-spanrow 

She goat Wether-lauib Ewe-lomb 

She afis. Pea-cock Pea-hen. 

Jenny-ass Turkey-cock Turkey-heu. 
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(vu) Father =/(ecdcj ^ cognate oi fat^ food^ feed, fodder^ fosta ^ etc 

(vui) Goose ; m the oldest A.S gam, Gandr-a (the a being the sign 
of the masc.) Hence gander, the d being inserted as a cushion be¬ 
tween n and r, aa m thunder, g&nder, etc. 

(ix) Haxt=the homed one 

(x) Uare, the fern of A-S. mearh, a horse Hence also marithcd, which 
at first meant horse-servant. 

(xi) Husband, from Icelandic, husbondi, the master of the house A 
former m Norway la called a hondei' 

(xii) Hlng, a contraction of A.S. oynlng, son of the km or tube. 

(xm) Lord, a contraction of A.S. hllCford —from hldf, a loaf, and 
weard, a ward or keeper. 

(xiv) Lady, a contraction of A.S. hladfdlge, a loaf-kneader 

(xv) The old A.S words were nefa, nece, 

(xvi) Woman = wife man The pominciation of wmien (wivivicn) 
comes nearer to the old form of the word. See note on (m) 

{xvu) Sir, from Lat. senior, elder 

(xviu) Madam, from Lat. Mea doznlna (through the French Ma dame) 
= my lady 

(xix) Daughters milker Connected with d^ig 

(xx) Wizard, from old French ffuiscaH, prudent. Witch has no con¬ 
nection with msard, 

16. All feminine noims are formed from the masculine, with 
four exceptions • hridegrooin, widower, gajider, and draJre, 
which come respectively from hride, widow, goose, and duck 

(i) Bridegroom was m A.S br^dgu7na=iihe bride’s man (Guma is a 
cognate of the Lat hom-o, a man—whence humamty.) 

(u) Widower The old masc. was widwwa , the fern, mdmwe It was 
then forgotten that vfiduwa was a masculme, and a new masculme had 
to be formed from wid/uwe.^ 


Number. 

17, NTiinber is, in nouns, the mode of indicatpig whether we 
are speaking of one thing or of mora 

18. The English language, like most modem languages, has 
two numbers , the smgxQar and the pluraL 
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(i) gttigniar comefl from the Lat 6viigyl% oue by oue, plural, frotn 
the Lat. more (than one) 

(u) Mr Barnes, the eminent Dorsetshire poet, ’who has written bd 
excellent grammar, called * Speech-craft,* calls them ondy and amdy. 

19 . There are three chief ways of forirdng the plural m 
English:— 

(i) By adding es or s to the singular. 

(li) By adding en. 

(m) By changing the vowel-sound. 

20 First Mode.—The plural is formed hy adding es or s, 
The ending es is a modem form of the old A.S. plurol in fw, as 
stanasj stones. The following are examples :— 


BlNau£<4R< 

PlUEAIj 

Singular 

Plukal. 

Box 

Boxes. 

Beef 

Beeves 

Gas 

G^es 

Loaf 

Loaves. 

Witch 

Witches. 

SheH 

Shelves. 

Hero 

Heroes 

Staff 

Staves 

Lady 

Ladies. 

Thief 

Tliieves. 


6) It 'Will be seen tliat es m hei^oes does not add a syllable to the emg 

(u) Nouns ending m f change the sharp f mto a flat v, os m hees&^ 
etc. But we say i oofs, d^fs, dwaifs, chiefs, etc 

(m) An old smgular of lady was ladie ; and this spelling is preserved 
m the plutfd. But there has arisen a rule on this pomt m modem 
Enghsh, -which may be thus stated:— 

{a) T, with a vowel before It, is not changed in the pluraL 
Thus we write Iteya, valleys, cMmneyfl, days, etc. 

(b) T, with a oonsouant before It, is changed into le when s ii 
added for the plural. Thus we write ladies, rubies, and also sdlilo- 
quves. 

(iv) Beef is not now used as the word for a single ox, Shakespean 
has the phrase “ beef-witted ”=with no more sense than an ox 

21. Second Mode.—^The plural is formed by adding en oi 
ne Tima we have oxen, children, brethren, and Em© 

(i) Children is a double plural The oldest plural was oUd-r-u, wbch' 
became dhllder. It was forgotten that this was a proper plural, and en 
was added. Brethren is also a double plural, En was added to the old 
Northern plural brether—the oldest plural bamg brothr-u. 

(li) Sine IB also a double plural of oow The oldest plural was 
and this still oxiate in Scotland in the form of Then no ww 

added 
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22 . Third Mode.—The plural la formed by changing the 
vowel-sound of the word. Tlie following are examples .— 


SlKOULAB, 

Pluual 

SlNGULAB 

Plubal. 

Man 

Men 

Tooth 

Teeth 

Foot 

Feet 

Mouse 

Mice 

Goose 

Geese 

Louse 

Lice 

(i) To understand tins, we must observe that when 

a new syllable is 


added to a word, the vowel of the preceding ayllahle is often weakened 
Thus w^e find n&tlon, n&tlonal, fox, vixen. Now the oldest plurals of 
the above words had an iwlditionivl syUable; and it is to this that tlie 
change in the vowel is due 

23 There are m Englusli several nouns with two plural 
forms, with different meanings. The following is a list.— 
SrifauLAB. Plural. Plubal. 

Brother brothers (by blood) brethren (of a community) 

Cloth cloths (kinds of cloth) clothes (garments) 

Die dies (stamps for coming) dice (cubes for gammg) 

Fish fishes (looked at separately) fish (taken collectively) 

CenlUB geniuses (men of talent) genu (powerful spirits) 

Index mdexes (to books) mdices (to quantities m algebra) 

Pea peas (taken separately) pease (taken collectively) 

Penny pennies (taken separately) pence (taken collectively) 

Shot shots (separate discharges) shot (b^, collectively) 

(i) Pea is a false singular The a belongs to the root, and we find in 
Middle English '' as %ig as a pease," and the plurals pesen and peses. 

24 . Sonio nouns have the same fom in the plural as in the 
smgular. Such are deer, sheep, cod, trout, mackerel, and 
others 

(i) Most of these nouns were, in Old English, neuter 

(u) A specifll plural is found in such phrases as * A troop of horse ; 
a company of foot, ten sail of the line^ th ee Wace of birds, six yross of 
sted pens, ten stone weight, etc In fact, the names of numbers, 
weights, measures, etc, are not put mto the plural form. Thus we say, 
ten hundi eckseight, jive score, jive fathom, six brace. In Old English we 
also said forty year, sixty wintei , and we still say, a twelvemonth, a fort^ 
night (=fourteen nights). 

25 There are in English several false plurals—that is, real 
singulars which look like plurals. Tliese are alms, riclies, and 


eaves 
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(i) Alma IB a compressed form of tlio A S. aelmesso (wlucli is fromfe 
Greek deSmoaurHiY We find m Acts lu. 3, “ an ftlms.” The adjecthi 
connected with it is decTiwsynary, 

(ii) Blohea comes from tiie French rlohesse. 

(m) Eaves ia the modem form of the A S. efese, a margui or edge. 

26. There are in English several plural forms that aie le, 
garded and treated as singulars The following is a list •— 

Amends Odds. Smrdlpox 

Gallows. Pams Thanks. 

News Sliambles. Tidmgs. 

(i) Smallpox=B!nt^ pocks. 

27 There are many nouns that, from the natiuo of the case, 
can he used only in the plural These are the nauiea 
things (a) That consist of two or more ports 3 or (b) That m 
taken in the mass. 

(a) The following is a list of tlie first:— 


Bellows. 

Pmcers, 

Shears 

Tweezers. 

Drawers 

Phers. 

Snuffeis. 

Tongs 

Lnngs. 

SOIBSOTB. 

Spectacles. 

Trousers. 

(h) The foHo^vmg is a list of the second ■.— 


Annals. 

Dregs. 

Lees 

Oats. 

Archives 

Embers 

Measles. 

Staggers. 

Ashes 

Entrails. 

Molasses. 

Stocks. 

Assets 

Hustmgs, 

Mumps 

Victuals. 

jlST It must he noticed that several nouns—some 

of them m tiu 

above claaa—change them meaning entirely when made plural Tliua— 

SmauiAR 

PliTmAL- 

Sn^GULAB. 

Floiul. 

Beef 

Beeves. 

Iron 

Irons. 

Copper 

Coppers 

Pom 

Pains. 

Good 

Goods 

Spectacle 

Spectacles 


28. The English language has adopted many foreign plumla 
These, (a) when fully naturahsed, make their plurals in tlie 
usual Enghsh way; (&) when not naturalised, or imperfectly, 
keep their own proper plurals, 

(a) As examples of the first kmd, we have— 

BanditSf cherulSj dogmas^ indexes, memoraTidums, focuses, fomvulat, 
terminuses, etc. 
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{h) As 

examples of the second, we find— 



SlKGDlAB. 

Plural 

SlNQULAB 

Plural. 

(1) Latin 

Auimolculum 

Animalcula. 

Radix 

Radices 


Datum 

Data 

Senes 

Senes 


Formula 

Fonnultc. 

Species 

Species 


Genus 

Genera. 

Stratum 

Strata. 

(2) Greek 

Analysis 

Analyses, 

Elhpsis 

Elhpsea 


Aioa 

Axea 

Parenthesis 

Parentheses 


Miasma 

Miasmata. 

Phenomenon 

Phenomena, 

(3) Prenoh 

Monsieur 

Messieurs, 

Madam 

Mesdames 

(4) Italian 

Bandit 

Banditti. 

Libretto 

Libieth. 


Dilettante 

DilettoutL 

Virtuoso 

Virtuosi, 

(5) Hebrew 

Cheiub 

Cherubim 

Seraph 

Seraphim. 


(i) The Greek plurals acoustics^ ethics, mathemitios, optics, politiM, etc, 
were originally adjecUves We now say logic —^but logics, which, still 
aurvivea in the Irish Umversitiea—^waa the older word. 

29 Compoimds attach the sign of the plural to the leading 
word, especially if that word be a noun. Tliese may be divideil 
into three classes .— 

(a) When the plural sign is added to the Noun, as sons-in-law, 
hangers-m, lool.&r8-<m, etc 

(&) When the compound word is treated as one word ns attoi'ney- 
gen^aLs^ modor-generals, couH^Tnartial^, spoonfuls, handfuls, etc. 

(c) When both paints of the compound take the plui’ol sign, as: men- 
servants, knights-templars, lords-justices, etc. 


Case 

30 Case is the form given to a noun to show its relation to 
other words in the sentence Ouu language has lost most of 
these forms, but we atiU use the word ease to indicate the 
funotion, even when the form has been lost. 

(i) The word case is from the Latin 
casus, and means a falling The old gram- 
manaus regarded the nominative as the 
upright case, and all others as fallings 
from that. Hence the use of the words 
decline and declension (Of course the 
nominative cannot be a real cose, because 
it IS upright and not a falling ) 
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31. We 'iiQW employ five cases, aSTomiaative, PoBsessive, 
Dative, Objectiv©, and Vocative. 

(i) In Nonnfl, only one of these 13 Inflected, or hoa a caae-ending— tha 
PoasesBive. 

(11) In PronounB, the PoBseasive, Dative, and Objective are inflected. 
But the inflexion for the Dative and the Objective is the same ffim 
and them are indeed true Datives the old inflection for the Ohjectivft 
waa hlne and hi 

32. The following are the definitions of these cases .— 

(1) The Nominative Case is the cose of the Bubjeot, 

(2) The PosBessive Case indicates poBsesaion, or some sim- 
ilar relation. 

(3) The Dative Case is the ease of the Indirect Object, 
and also the case governed by certam verbs 

(4) The Objective Case is the case of the Direct Object 

(5) The Vocative Case is the case of the person spoken 
to. It is often called the Nominative of Address. 

(i) Nominative comes from the Lat Tiominfire, to name Prom the 
same root we have wynixnee, 

(u) Dative cornea from the Lat datvmsy given to. 

(m) Vocative cornea from the Lat. voctitivus, apoken to or oddresaed 

33. The Nominative Case answers to the question Who ? or 
What? It has always a verb that goes with it, and asserts 
something about it. 

34. The Possessive Case has the ending’s in the singular; 
’a m the plural, when the plural of the noun ends in n ; and ’ 
only when the plural ends in b. 

1^" The possessive case is kept chiefly for nouns that m 
the names of living beings. We cannot say “the books 
page" or “the box's lid,” though m poetry we can say “the 
iemple's roof,” etc. There are many points that require to he 
specially noted about tlie possessive •— 

(i) The apoatruplie (from Gr ajwj, away, and stre^hd^ a turning) standa 
in the place of a lost c, the possessive m 0 E havmg been m many 
coses 6 B In the last century the prmters always put A.op*c?, xo(Uh% 
etc., for Aop«f, walked, etc. The use of the apostrophe is q^uite modem 
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(u) If the Bingular noun ends m a, we often, but not always, wnte 
Mo&es* Todi for oonaciencd aahey PhcEbua^ fire, and yet we say, and ought 
to say, fones* 8 hoo^a, Wilkins'a hat, St James'Sf Chambers's Journal, etc 

(m) We find m the Prayer-Book, “ For Jeeua Christ hia sake " Tins 
arose from the fact that the old iDossesaive m es waa sometnaes wTitten 
Is; and hence the comiption mto his Then it came to be fancied that 
'a was a short form of his But this is absurd, for two leasons — 

(a) We cannot say that the gul’s book” i8 = ^7ie girl Ida hook 
{h) We cannot say that the men’s tools ” ^ = the men his tools 

36 How aliall we acconnt for the contradictory forms Lord’s- 
day and Lady-day, Tlmrs-day and Fri-day, Wedn-es-day and 
Mon-day, and for the curious possessive Witenagemot ? 

Lady-day and Friday are fragments of the possessive of femmxne 
Houns m 0 E , which ended m an. Thus, an old possessive of lady 
was ladyan, which was shortened into ladyS, and then into lady. 
So with Fry a, the Saxon goddess of love Thus we see that m Lady- 
dag and Fnday we have old femmine posaessivea The word wltena- 
gemot means the meet or meeting of the wltan (=wise men), the 
possessive of which was wlttoa 

36 The Dative Case answers to the question For whom ? 
OP To whom ? It has no separate form for Konns ; and in 
Pronouns, its form is the same as that of ilie Objective. But 
it has a very clear and distinct function m modem English 
This function is seen m sncli sentences as— 

(1) He handed the lady a chair 

(2) Make me a boat • 

(3) Woe worth the day I (= Woe come to the day ’) 

(4) Heaven send the Prince a better companion I 

(6) Heaven send the companion a hetter Pniice • 

(6) “ Sirrali, knock me at tins gate, 

Bap me here, knock me well, and knock me aoundlj’’ ” 

(Shakespeare, Taming of the Shrew,” I. ii. 31 ) 

(7) Methoiight I heard a cry ! ( = Meseems ) 

(8) Hand me the salt, if you please. 

Some grammarians prefer to call this the Case of the Indirect 
Object ; but the term wdl hardly apply to clay and one m (3) 
and (7) In all the other sentences, the dative may be changed 
into on objective with the prep to oYfoi 
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(i) In tho mxtih sentence, the me’s are sometimefl called SthiccH 
Datives, 

(ii) In the seventh sentence, methought lA—TrieseemSj or it seem tomt, 
There wej’e in 0 E> two veibs—to seem , and tliencanj to thiiA 

(ui) In the eighth sentence the phrase if you ylease is = if it plean 
youj and the ym is a dative If the you weie a nominative, the phraw 
would mean if you are a pleasing person, or if you please me 

37. The Objective Case is always governed hy an active- 
transitive verb or a preposition. It answers to tho question 
Whom P or What P It is generally placed after the verh. Its 
form 13 different from that of tho Nomuiativo in pronomiB; 
hnt is the same in noims* 

(i) The direct object is sometimes called the reflexive object when 
the nommative and the objective refer to the same person—as, “ I hurt 
myself," “ Turn (thou] tkee^ 0 Lord I ** etc. 

(ii) When the direct object is aJon with the verb m meaning, it la 
aometimea ctJled the cognate object. The cognate object is found m 
auch phrases as To die the death, to run a raoe, to fight a fight, etc 

(in) A second direct object after such verbs as malce, create, appomt, 
think, suffer, etc., la often called the ftictltlve object For example; 
The Queen made him a general , the Board appomted hvm manager, we 
thought him a good mmi, etc. 

Pactitivt eoniea from the lAtin fac^, to make 

38 The difference between the Nominative and the Vocative 
cases IS this. The Nominative case must always have a verb 
with it j the Vocative cannot have a verb. Tina is plam from 
the sentences:— 

(i) John did that. 

(u) Don't do that, John 1 

30. Two nouns that indicate the same person or thing ore 
said to be in apposition; and two nouns in apposition may be 
m any case 

(i) But* though the two nouns are m the same case, only one of 
them has the sign or InflectloiL of the case Thus we say, John the 
gardenia mother is dead.” ' Now, both John and gardener are in the 
posaeaaive case, and yet it is only gaidener that taJtea the sign of 
the possessive 
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PRONOUNS 

1 A Pronotm is a word that is used instead of a noun. 
We say, “John went away yesterday, he looked quite happy,” 
In tins case the pronoun he stands in the place of John, 

(i) The woid pronoun cornea from the Latm _p?’o, for, and 
a name 

(u) The above definition haidly applies to the pronoun I If we say 
the / cannot have JoAn Smith substituted foi it. IVe cannot 
say John Smith in fact, is the universal pronoun for the 

person speaking; and it cannot be said to stand in place of his mei e 
name The same remark applies to some extent to thmi and yon 

2 The pronouns are among the oldest parts of speech, and 
have, therefore, been subject to many changes. In spite of 
these changes, tliey have kept many of their inflexions, wdiile 
our Enghsh adjective has parted with aU, and oui* noun vutli 
most 

3. Thei*e are four kinds of pronouns: Personal; Inter- 
rogative; Relative ; and Indefinite. The foUovang is a 
table, with examples of each.— 

PR0N0XJK9 


Personal Interrogative. Relative Indefinite. 

I. Who 1 Who, One. 

PERSONAL PRONOUNS. 

4 There are three Personal Pronouns: The Personal Pro¬ 
noun of the ITrst Person ; of the Second Person ; and of the 
Third Person, 

6. The First Personal Pronoun indicates the person speak¬ 
ing; the Second Personal Pronoun, the person spoken to; 
and the Third, the person spoken ofl 

6. The First Personal Pronoun has, of course, no distinc¬ 
tion of gender. It is made up of tlie following ^orms, which 
are fragments of different words — 
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SiNGTTLAB. 

Nom.vnative I 

Pomssive Hine (or My) 

Dative Me 

Objecth e Me 

(i) We is not = I+I, because there con bo only one I m all the world. 
We IS really=I + he, 'I + you, or I + they 

(ii) I can have no vocative na such If you atlcheas yourself, you 
must say Thou or You. 

(ill) The (lative is preseiwed m such wouIb and phrases as “Mo 
thinlffi” (“it seemfl io me,”—where the tlimlc comes fioni i/aneaTi, to 
seem, and not from thencan, to think), “Woe is me,” “ Give me the 
plate;" “ If you please,” etc. 


PLURAIi. 

We 

Our (o? Ours). 

ITs 

Us. 


7 Til© Second Personal Pronoun lias no distiucition of 
gender. It has the following forms:— 


Nominative 

Possmivc 

Dative 

Ol^ective 

Vomtive 


Stitoular 

Thou 

Thme (or Thy) 
Thee 
Thee 
Thou 


Plural. 

You (w Ye) 
Your (or Youra) 
You 
You 

You (oj Ye) 


(i) Ye was tJve old nominative plural, you waa always dative or 
nbiecUve. “ Ye have not chosen me , but I have chosen you ” 

(n) Thou was, from the Uth to the 17th century, the pronoun of 
affection, of fannlianty, of superiority, and of contempt. This is still 
the usage in France of tu and toi. Hence the veib tutoyer 

(m) My, Thy, Our, Your are used fdong with nouns, Mine, Thln§, 
Oars, and Youra cannot go witli nouns, and they aie always used alone, 
lOne uid Thine, however, are used m Poetry and m the English Bible 
with nouns which begm with a vowel or silent 7i. 


8. The Third Personal Pronoun requires distinctioiiB of 
gender, becauflo it is necessary to indicate the sex of the poi‘son 
we are talking of; and it has them 


Singular 

Mabculink. Fkminink. 
ifwi. He She 

Psu. His Her (or Hers) 

Him Her 

Kim Her 



PLUnAL. 

Nputer 

All Gkndkub. 

It 

They 

Tta 

Their (o?* Theirs) 

It 

Them 

It 

jrhem 
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(i) Slie 18 really the feminine of the old demonstrative ac, aco, thact j 
and it has supplanted the old A S pronoun heo, which still exists m 
Lancashire in the form of /wo 

(u) The old and proper dative of It is lilm. The old neuter of lie was 
hit, the t being the inflection foi the neuter 

(m) Him, the dative, came to be also used as the objective. The 
oldest objective was hlne 

9 The Personal Pronouns are often used as Keflexive 
Pronouns. Eeflexivo Pronouns are (i) datives; or (ii) objec¬ 
tives ; or (ill) compounds of self 'with the personal pronoun 
For example.— 

(i) Dative '‘I pi ess mo none but good householders," said bj Fal- 
ataff, m “King Henry IV ," I iv 2,16. 

“I made me no more ado," I in 4, 223 

“Let every soldier hew him down a bough.'*—Macbeth, V iv 6 

(ii) Objective Shakespeare lias such phrases as I whipt vie, I dtsi ohcd 
vie, I have learned vie in modern Engliah, chiefly m poetry, we have. 
He sat Mm down, Qet thee heaicel etc 

(m) CompOTUids I heikought myzcLf; He wronged himsdf, etc. 


INTERBOGATIYE PRONOUNS. 

10 The Interrogative Pronouns are those pronoims which 
we use m asking questions. They are who, which, what, and 
whether, 

(i) yrovd interrogative comes fiom the Latin interrogdre^ to ask. 
Hence also interrogation, intcrrogaioryj etc. 


11. Who is both masculine and feminine, and is used only of 
persons Its neuter is what. (The t in what, as in that, is 
the old suffix for the neuter gender ) The possessive is whose; 
the objective whom. The following are the forms — 

SlNGULAB AND PlUHAL. 


Masculizte. Feuinute. 
Hovlimtive Wlio Who 

Posseasivc Whose Whose 

Ohjeotivc Whom Whom 


Nbuteb 

What, 

[Whosa] 

What 
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(i) WlLO-m ifl leaUy a dative, like M-m. But we now use it only aajn 
objective 

(u) Whose may be used of neuters j but it is almoet mvanably aj. 
ployed of persons only. 

12. WMcli—formerly limlc —is a compound word, made nj 
of the wh in who, and lo, wlncli is a contraction of the oi 
he=like. It therefore really moans, Of what sort 1 It no» 
asks for one out of a number \ as, “ Hero are several kinds i 
fruits * which will yon liave ‘I ” 

13. WhetlLer is also a coinxionnd word, made uj) of who -i- 
ther; and it means, ■Which of the two P 

(i) The tk&r in whether la the some as the thcr in ncitha, etc, 

RELATIVE OR CONJUNCTIVE PRONOUNS 

14. A Relative Pronoun is a pronoun winch possesses hyo 
functions. (i) it stands for a noun; and (ii) it joins two son 
tences together That is to say, it is both a pronoun and a con¬ 
junction. Eor example, we say, “ This is the man whose apples 
we bought.” This statement is made up of two sentences. (i) 
'‘This IS the mauj” and (ii) “We bought his apples.” Thu 
relative pronoun whose joms together the two sentences. 

(i) Relative Pronouna might also be cfdled coDjunotlye pronouns. 

(ii) Whose, in the above sentence, is called relative, because it relata 
to the word man. Man is called its anteoedent, or goev’hefore 

The word anteMdetU comes from the Lat, ante, before, and osdo, 1 go. 

16. The Relative Pronouns are that; who, which; what 
Afl and hut are also employed as relatives 

(i) Who, which, and what are also combmed with so and ever, and 
form Oomponnd RelatlveB; such as whoso, whosoever, whatsoever, 
and whichsoever. 

(u) That is the oldest of our relative pronouns. It is really the neute 
of the old demonstarative adj, ae, aeo, ihart. It differs from who m tw) 
respMts, (a) It cannot be used after a preposition, We cannot say, 
is the man with that I went^* (6) It is generally employed to 
limU dMnguiih, and d^ne. Thus we say, “ The house that I huilt u 
for Bale. Here the sentence that I huilt is an adjective, hmitmg or de¬ 
fining the noun Tume. Hence it has been c^ed the defining relatlYa 
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Wlio or wMoIl rntroduces a new fact about tbe antecedent, that only 
marks it off from other nouns 

(ui) Who has whose and whom in the poaseasive and objective—both 
in the smgular and m the plural 

(iv) Which is not to be regarded as the neuter of who. It la tlie form 
used when the antecedent la the name of an animal or thing After a 
preposition, it is sometimes replaced by viheTe, as wherein = in which, 
whereto ~ to which 

(v) What performs the function of a compound relative=tiiat+ which. 
If we examine its function m different sentences, we shall find that it 
may be equivalent to— 

(a) Two Nommati\ es , as m ‘ This is what he is ” (=the person that) 
(&) Two Objectives, as m “He has what he asked for ” (=the thmg that), 
(g) Horn and Obj , as m “ This is what he asked for ” (=the thing that) 
(d) Obj and Horn ; as m “ I know what he is” (=the person that) 

(vi) Ab ib the proper relative after the adjectives such and same As 
i«, however, properly an adverb “ This is the same as I had ” is=“ This 
13 the same as that which I had," 

(vu) But IB the proper relative after a negative, as “ There was no 
man but would have died for her ’* Here but = who + not. (This n> 
like the Latm use of quin = qui + non) 


INDEFINITE PRONOUNS. 

16 An Indeflnite Frononn is a pronoun that does not stand 
in the place of a noun which is the name for a definite person 
or thing, but is used vaguely, and without a distinct reference. 

17. The chief Indefinite Pronouns are one, none; any; 
other; and some. 

(i) One is the best instance of an mdefinite pronoun. It is simply the 
cardmal one used as a pronoun. In 0 E, we used man, and we still find 
one example m the Bible—Zech. xuu 6 “ Man taught me to keep cattle 

from my youth " One, as an mdefimte pronoun, has two peculiarities 
It (a) can be put m the posBesfilYe case; .and (&) can take a plural 
form. Thus we can say: (a) “ One can do what one hkes with one’s own 
and (&) “ I want some big ones ” 

(u) None is the negative of one, “ None think the great unhappy 
but the great” But none is always plural No (the adjective) is a 
short form of none, as a is of an, and of mine, 

(in) Any is denved from an, a form of one It may be used as an 
adjective also—either with a smgular or a plural noun. When used oa a 
pronoun, it is generally plural 
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(iv) Other is - aa tiher. The ther is the aame na that in eit^ 
JhcAer. end it always mdioates that one of two la taken into th, 

mind* 

(v) Some IS either singular or plural It la singular m the pb^ 
one, in aU other instancies, it la a plurel pronoun 


ADJECTIVES. 

1 An Adjective is a word tliat goes with a noun to descnl)e 
or point out the thing denoted by tlie noim—and hence to limit 
the application of the noim, or, more simply,— 

AdjeotiveB are noun-marking words. 

(i) Adjectives do not assert explicitly, like veibs. They assert Im- 
pUdtly Hence they are Implicit predicates Thus, if I say, “I met 
three old men,” I make three statements: (1) I met men, (2) The men 
were old, (3) The men we three m number But those statemeniB 
are not explicitly made 

(n) Adjective enlarge the content, hut limit the extent of the idea 
expressed hy the noun Thus when we say white horses,” we put a 
larger content mto the idea of horse, hut, as there are fewer loAife 
hors^ than korsfis, we limit the extent of the notion 

% An adjective cannot stand hy itself. It must have witli 
it a norm, either expressed or understood. In the sentence 
“The good are happy,” persons is understood after good, 

3. Adjectives are of four kinds. They are (i) AdjectLves of 
Quality; (ii) Adjecstives of Quantity; (iii) Adjectives of 
Kuniber; (iv) Demonstrative Adjectives. Or wo may say,— 
Adjectives are divided mto 

ADJECTIYES 


Qualitative. Quantitative ITumherlng. Demonstratni. 

Tlieso four answer, respectively, to the questions— 

(i) Of what sort? (u) How much? (ui) How many 7 (iv) Which? 

4. Qualitative Adjectives denote a quality of the suhjoct ot 
thing named hy the noun; such as Uue, white j hapjyy, sad; 
hiQj little, 

(i> The word ^Utaiiw oomos from tlie Lai qmlisBsnf what sort 
00 Moat of these adjectlvea admit of degrees of compaiiieon. 
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6. QuaJititative Adjectives denote either quantity or in¬ 
definite number ; and they can go either (i) with the singnlar, 
or (ii) with the plural of nouns, or (m) with both. The follow¬ 
ing is a list'— 

Any Certain. Few Much. Some, 

All Divers LiUle No Whole 

Both. Enough Many Several 

(i) We find the phraeea . LvtUeneed, little wool, mueh ^pleamre, Tiiore 
sense j some sleepy etc. 

(u) We find the phrases AH mm, any persons, hotK hoys; several 
pounds, etc. 

(m) We find the phrases. Any man and any men, nc man and no 
vien, enough corn and soldiers enough, some hoy and some hoys, etc. 

6. NumheriiLg or Numeral Adjectives express tlie number of 
the things or persona indicated hy the noun. They are generally 
divided into Cardinal Numerals and Ordinal Numerals. 
But Ordinal Numerals are in reality Demonstrative Adjectives. 

(i) Numeral comes from the Lat numerus, a number Hence also 
come mmerous, numenool, and nnjmher (the 6 serves as a cushion between 
the m and the r) 

(n) Oardlnal comes from the Lat. cardo, a hinge. 

(ui) Ordinal comes from the Lat. ordo, order. 

7 Demonstrative Adjectives are those which are used to 
point out the thing expressed by tbe noun, and, besides mdi- 
catmg a person or thing, they also mdicate a relation either to 
the speaker or to something else 

(i) Demonstrative comes from the Lat dmoTistro, 1 point out From the same 

root come noTLster, numstroits, ho. 

8. Demonstrative Adjectives are of three kinds : (i) Articles; 
(u) Adjective Pronouns (often so called) j and (iii) the Ordinal 
Numerals. 

(i) There are two artloles (better caJl them dlstlngnlsMug adjeotlveB]^ 
m our language a and the. a is a broken-down form of ane, the 
northern fom of one, and before a vowel or silent h it retains the n 
In some phrases a has its old sense of one ; as in two of a trade, ” aU 
of a size,” etc 

“An two men nde on a horse, one must nde behmd ” 

Shakespeare (Much Ado about Nothmg, HI v, 40) 
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(u) We must be careful to distinguish the ai*ticle a from the broken 
down preposition a m the plirase “twice a week ” This latter am 
fragment of oJi^ and the phrase m 0 E was “tuwa on wucan.” Suqi 
larly, IIa in “ the book" la not the same as i/ic in “ the more the merrier,'* ’ 
The latter is the old ablative of thact , and is=by that 

(m) Adjective PrononiiB or Pronominal AdJeotiveB ore so called to 
cause they con be used either as adjectives with the noun, or ai 
pronouns for the noun They are divided into the following fom 
classes — 

(a) DemouBtratlve Adjective Pronouns — This, these, tliat, tlioce; 
yon, yonder 

(5) Interrogative Adjeotive Pronouns— Which ? what ? whether (of i 
the two) 1 

(c) Distalhutlve Adjeotive Prononns— Each, every, either, neither. 

(d) PoBflesBlve Adjeotive Pronouns— My, thy, his, hei, etc, (TliMe 
words perform a double funobion They are adjectives, because they 
go with a noun, and pronouns, because they staud foi the notm or 
name of the person speaking or spoken of) 

(iv) The Ordinal Numerals are . First, second, third, etc 

9, Some adjectives are \ised as nouns, and therefore take a 
plurcd form. Thus we have MomaoiSj mpmon^ 

elders^ orm^ others^ nobles^ etc. Some take the form of the 
possessive case, as eithe^s^ neiiJier^s. 

{i) The plural of one as an adjective is twoj three, etc. ; of one as \ 
noun, ones Thus we can say, “ These are poor strawberries, bnng me 
better on«." Other numeral adjectives may be used os nouns. This 
Wordsworth, m one of hia shorter poems, has— 

‘*Tha sun has long heeu set, 

The (rtaw are out hy tvjos and threes, 

The little birds are piping yet 
Among the hushes and trees." 

(ii) Our language is very whimsical m this matter. We con bbj 
B&mans and Italians, but we cannot say Frenohea and Dutohes Milton 
has (Paw^se Lost, in, 438) Chineses, 


NUMEEAIiS. 

1(X Cardinal NumetalB are those which indicate nnmheis 
alone. Some of them, are onginally nouns, os dozens hwr 
dredy ihousQTidy and 7)iilh(yti; but these may also be used as 
adjectives. 
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(i) One was in A.S an or anc The pronunciation is from a west¬ 
ern dialect It IB stiU nghtly sounded in its compounds atone, alone, 
londy. None and no are Ihe negatives of one and o {=an and a) 

(n) Two, from A.S. twegen maa , twa fem* The form twegen appears 
m tioain and twin, the g havmg been absorbed. 

(m) Eleven=en (one) + Uf (ten) Twelve=twe (two) + Ilf (ten). 

(iv) Thirteen =three-f-ten. The r has shifted its place, as in tJiii'd 

(v) Twenty=tWen (two) + tig (ten) Tig is a noun, meanmg "a set 
of ten ” The guttural was lost, and it became ty 

(vi) Score, from A.S aceran, to cut. Accounts of sheep, cattle, etc, 
were kept by notches on a stick , and the twentieth notch was made 
deeper, and was called the cut— the score. 

11. Ordinal Numerals ore Adjectives of Belation formed 
mostly from the Cardinals. They are: First, Second, Third, 
Fourth, etc 

(i) First IS a contraction of the A S fyrrtet (farthest) 

(u) Second is not Eng but Latin The 0 E. for second was other 
Second comes (through French) from the Latin, secund/us, following— 
that IS, following the first. A following or favourable breeze (“ a wmd 
that follows fast’’) was called by the Romans a “secundus ventus ” 
Secandus comes from Lab. aequor, I follow Other words from the 
same root are sequel, consequence, etc. 

(m) Third, by transposition, from AS thridda. A third part was 
called a ihnding (where the r keeps its right place), as a fourth part 
waa a fourthvng or farthing Th/ridvng was gradually changed into Ridmg, 
one of the three parts into which Yorlkshire was divided. 

(iv) In eigh-th, as m eigh-teen, a t has vanished. 


THE INFLEXION OF ADJECTIVES. 

12. The modem English adjective has lost all its old inflexions 
for gender and case, and retains only two for nxuaiber. These 
two are theee (the plural of thu) and those (the plural of that) 

A 

(i) The older plural was thlse—pronounced these, and then so spelled 
In this instance, the spdhng, as so seldom happens, has follow^ the 
pronunciation In general m the English language, the spellmg and the 
pronunciation keep quite apart, and have no iofluence on each other. 

(u) Those was the oldest plural of this, hut in the 14th century it 
came to be accepted as the plural of t?iat 
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13. Most adjectives are now inflected for purposes of com. 
parison only. 

14 There are three Degrees of Companson : the Poai, 
tive ; the Comparative ; and the Superlative. 

(i) The word degree oomea from the French, degri, whicli itself com® 
from the Latin gradm, a ebep. From the same root come gradcj grai 
ual, degrade^ etc. 

15. The Positive Degree is the simple form of the adjeo 
tive. 

16. The Comparative Degree is that form of the adjechve 
which shows that the quality it expresses has been raised ona 
step or degree higher. Thus we say sharp, shrirpm\ cohl 
eold&r; hrave, Iraver. The comparative degree brings togethw 
only two ideas. Thus we may speak of “ the taller of the Woj” 
hut not “of the three,” 

OompaiatiTo cornea from the Lat. mnpSuro, I hrlng together. 

17. The Comparative degree is formed in two ways: 

(i) by adding er to the positive; or (ii) if the adjective has two 
syllables (the last ending m a consonant) or more, by placing 
the adverb more before the adjective. 

Ruiss; L A edlent e is dropped j aa hrme, bra/ver 

XL A y after a consonant is changed mto 1 before er^ etc.; os 
hap^pUr, 

XIL A floBl consonaat after a short vowel is doubled; as rsi, 
redder I cntdf crvdZer 

IV. In choosing between er and more, sound and custom seem h) 
bo the safest guides. Thus we should not say sdeoter, but more sdeet, 
not vf\firvier, but more irtjirm, Carlyle has leauiifullcet, etc ; but hia u 
not an example to be followed. 

13. The Superlative Degree is that form of the adjectiTe 
which shows that the q^uality it expresses has been raised to the 
highest degree, The superlative degree roq^mres that three 
things, or more, he compared. Thus “He is the tallest of the 
two” would he incorrect 

Snpo&tlYc comes from the lat. wjjerZoffwM, lifting up above. 
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19. The Superlative degree is formed m two ways • either (i) 
by adding est to the positive^ or (ii) if the adjective has t\vo 
syllables (the last ending m a consonant) or more, by placing 
the adverb most before the adjective. 

(i) Sappiest, (u) Most recent; vtosC beautiful, 

20. Some adjectives, from the very nature of the ideas they 
express, do not admit of comparison. Such are golden^ wooden; 
left, right, sqiiare, fnangular, weekly, monthly, eteimal,pefi'- 
petual, etc. 

21. The most frequently used adjectives have irregular 
comparisons. The foUowmg is a List *— 


Pos¬ 

Cou- 

SUFEB- 

Pos¬ 

Cost- 

SUPBBr 

itive. 

PABATIVE. 

LATIYB. 

itive. 

FABATTVE 

lative 

Bad 

worse 

worst. 

Late 

later 

latest 

Evil 

worse 

worst 

Late 

latter 

last 

HI 

worse 

worst. 

Little 

less 

least 

Far 

farther 

farthest. 

Many 

more 

most. 

[Forth] 

further 

furthest 

Much 

more 

most 

Fore 

former 

foremost. 

Nigh 

mgher 

nighest (next) 

Good 

better 

beat. 

Old 

older 

oldest. 

Hmd 

hmder 

hindmost. 

Old 

elder 

eldest. 


[Rathe] ratliei [ratliest ] 


(i) Worse and worst come, not from lad, but from the root weor, eviL 
[War comes from the same root.) The fi m wor&c la a psirt of the root, 
and the full comparative is really worser, which was used in the 16th 
century (Shakespeare, " Hamlet/'III iv 157) T^or^^=^ooraefi^ 

(u) The th. m farther la intrusive. Farther is formed on a false anal¬ 
ogy with farther; as could (from can) is with mmld (from wiU), Far¬ 
ther is used of progression m space, farther, of progression m reasoning 

(in) Former was in A-S forma (=first) It is a superlative form with 
a comparative sense 

5v) Better cornea from A.S 6e^=sgood—a root which was found in 
hetan, to make good, and in the phrase to loot = ** to the good.” 

(v) Later and latest refer to time j latter and last to position m 
space or m a senes. Last is as by assimilation from latst, as lest is from 
letst 

(vi) Less does not come from the lit m UtUej but from the A.S. las, 
weak. Least—laesest 

(vii) Kli^est is contracted into next, as highest was mto hexL Thus 
g]H-B=k+B=x. 
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(Yui) We say "the oldest man that ever lived, ” and “the eldest gf 
the fanuly ” Older and oldest refer to mere number , elder and ^ 
to a family or corporate group 

(ix) RatHe ifl atiU found in poetry. Milton has “ the rathe prunn^ 
that forflaien diesand Oolendge, " twm buds too rathe to hearth 
winter’s unbnd air ” The Insh pronunciation raytlier is the old Eng 
lish pronunciation 

(x) la used as an adjective m the phrase “the hmd wheek” 

22. The following are defective comparatives and auperk 
tives •— 


Posrrrva 

COMPAHATIVB 

Stjpehlativb, 

[Aft] 

after 

— 

M 

inner 

innermost. 

[Out] 

outer (or utter) 

outermost (or uttermoetj, 

— 

nether 

nethermost 

— 

over 

— 

[Up] 

upper 

uppermost. 


(i) After, as an adjective, is found m afiermath and afterthought, 

(u) In is used as an adjective in the word inside, and os a noun in 
the phrase “ the ms and outs ” of a q^uestion. 

(m) In the inns of law, the utter-har (outer-bar) is opposed to thn 

IniLer-har 

(iv) The uetli m netker is the same as the neath m heneodh 

(v) The ov m over is the ove in a&ove, and is a dialectic form of 

It is still found m such names as Over Leigh m Cheshire, and Over ' 
Daraen in Lancashire 

(vi) Hindmost, nttermoBt, are not compounds of moat, but an 
double superlatives. There was an old superlative ending ema, wMoh 
we see m Lat extrSmus, suprm/usj etc. It was forgotten that this wm 
a superlative, and est or ost was added. Thus we had hindemu, taid- 
ema. These afterwards became hindmost and midmost. 


THE VERB. 

1 The Verh is that “part of speech*^ by meajas of which 
wc msSae an assertloiL 
It is the kcyston.e of the arch of speech. 

(i) The word verb comes from the Lat, verhwnij a word It is so 
eaDsd because it is fAs word in a sentence. If we leave the verb out 
of a sentence, ah the other words become mere nonsense. Thus we can 
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Bay, I saw Tnm cross the bridge.” Leave out saw, and the other •words 
have no meanmg whatever 

(u) A verb has Bometimes been called a telUiig word, and this is a 
good and simple defimtion for young leamei’s. 

THE CLASSIFIOATIOH OF VERBS 
2, Verbs are divided into two classes — Transitive and 
Intransitive. 

3 A Transitive Verb denotes an action or feeling which, 
as it were, passes over from the doer of the action to the 
object of it “ The hoy broke the stick j “ he felled the 
tree, ” “ he hates walking ” 

In these sentences we are able to thmk of the action of breakliig and 
felling as passing ove7* to the stick and the tree. 

Tramitivs comes &om the Lat. verb tran^n, to pass over. 

The more correct definition is this — 

A Transitive Verb is a verb that requires an object. 

Tins definition covers the mstancea of Tiave, oivn, possess, inherit, etc, 
as well as break, strike, fell, etc. 

4 An Intransitive Verb denotes a state, feehng, or action 
which does not pass over, hut which terminates in the doer or 
agent. “ He sleeps , ” “ she walks; ” the grass grows.'’ 

5. There is, in general, nothing in the look or appearance 
of the verb which will enable us to tell whether it is transitive 
or intransitive. A transitive verb may he used intransitively, 
an intransitive verb, transitively. In a few verbs we possess 
a causative form. Thus we have.— 


iHTRAUBmVB 

Causative 

iNTRAlfaiTlVE 

Causative 

Bite^ 

Boat. 

Quoth 

Bequeathe 

Deem^ 

Doom (verb) 

Rise 

Raise. 

Brink’’ 

Drench. 

Sit 

Set. 

FaU 

Fell 

Watch’ 

Wake. 

Lie 

Lay 

Wring! 

Wrench. 


1 These are also used transitively 


The following exceptional usages should be diligently 
noted •— 

L Intransitive verba may he used transitively. Thus— 

(i) (a) He walked to London (fc) He walked hia horse 

(a) The eag^e flew. [1) The boy flew his kite. 
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(ji) Wlieii tlie intransitive vei’b is compounded with a 
position either (i) separable, or (ii) inseparable 

(i) (a) He laughed (6) He laughed-at me. 

(u) (a) He came. (&) He oveicame the enemy 

(m) (a) He spoke (&) He bespoke a pair of boobs. 

Sudb Terba are Bometlmea c^led “ Prepositional Verbs " 

II Transitive verbs may be used intranaitively— 

(i) 'With, the pronoun itself understood •— 

(a) He broke the di^ (6) The sea breaks on the rocks, 

(a) She shut the door (6) The door shut suddenly, 

(a) They moved the table. (&) The table moved. 

(“) When the verb describes a fact perceived by the senaea 

(tt) He cut the beef {h) The beef cuts tough 

(a) He sold the books (&) The books sell well 

(a) She smdlB the rose, (t) The rose smells sweet. 

The following is a tabular view of the 


KINDS OF YEBHS. 



Of state. Of action Active. Passive, 

(Sleep) (Run) (Wound) (Bo wounded.) 

THE INFLEXIONS OF YERBS. 

Yerhs axe changed or modified for Voice, Mood, Tense, 
Nxunbep, and Person. These changes are expressed, partly by 
infiesiozi, and partly by the use of auxiliary verbs 

(i) A verb is an auxiliary verb (from Lat. auxUiwn, aid) when its 
own full and real meaning drops ovi of siffht, and it aids or helps tlio 
veib to wtndh it is attached to express its meaning Thus we say, 
works hard, fiiat he tnay gain the prize j ** obd here wxvy has not its 
metoing jpower, or its present meaning of permission. But— 

(H) we say He" may go,’^ here may is not used as an auxUliUT'^ 
but k a nottei ifll verb, with lia full meaning 5 and the sentence ia= 
“Hehaskavetogo.” 
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Voice 

7. Voice IS that form of the Verb by which we show 
whether the subject of the statement denotes the doer of the 
action, or the object of the action, expressed by the verb. 

8. There are two Voices * the Active Voice, and the Passive 
Voice. 

(i) When a veib ia used in the active voice, 

the subject of the sentence standa for 

the doef of the action " He killed the mouse ” 

(n) When a verb is m the passive voice, 

the subject of the sentence stands for 

the object of the action “ The mouse vm killed.” 

Or we may say that, in the passive voice 
the grammatloal subject denotes the real 
object 

(in) There is m English a kind of middle voice. Thus we can say, 
“He opened the door” (active), “The door was opened” (passive), 
“The door opened” (middle) In bhe same way we have, “This wood 
cuts easily , ” Honey tastes sweet, ” "The book sold well,” etc 

9 An Intransitive Verb, as it can have no direct object, 
cannot be used m the passive voice. But, as we have seen, 
we can make an intransitive mto a transitive verb by adding 
a preposition, and hence we can say •— 

Active, Passive 

(a) They laughed at him. (6) He was laughed-at hy Hiem. 

(a) Tha general spoke to lum (6) He was spoken-to by the general 

10 In changmg a verb m the active voice into the passive, 
we may make either (i) the direct or (ii) the indirect object 
mto the subject of the passive verb 

AcnvB. Passive. 

1 They offered her a chair. (i) A ohaor was offered hei 

(u) She was offered a chaar. 

2 They showed him the house (i) The house was shown him. 

(h) He was shown the house 

3 I promised the hoy a coat (i) A coat was promised the hoy 

(u) The boy was promised a coat. 

The object after the passive verb Is not the real object of that verb, for 
a passive verb cannot rightly take an object It Is over^ as It ware, tcom the 
active verb, and is henoe sometimes called a Bealdnary 01]Jeot. 
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11. Th.e passive voice of a verb is formed by using a part 
of tbe verb to be and the past participle of tlie verb. Tim 
wa say— 

Active. Pabsivb Aotivb Pabsivb, 

I beat I am beaten I liave beaten. I have been beaten 

(i) Some IntranBltlve verba form their perfect tenses by meana of tie 
verb to he and tbeir past participle, as “ I am come , ” He is gonB." 
But the meaninff here la quite different Theie is no mark of aaytMjii 
done to the eubjeot of the verb, 

(u) Sbakespeare haa the phrases ia rwn>, ia arrived j are marokd 
finih, M entered into; is stolen away 

Mood. 

12. The Mood of a verb is the manner in -wbicb tbe state 
ment made by the verb is presented to the mmd la a 
statement made directly? Is a command given] Is a state 
ment subjoined to another] All these axe different moods oi 
modes. There are four moods . the Indicative; tlie Impera- 
lives the Subjunctive, and the Infinitive. 

(i) Indloatlva comes from the Lat, vndio&ret to point out. 

JS) ImpeiatlTe comea from tbe Lat mperflre, to command. Hena 
also esijpaw, empress, etc. (through French) 

(Ui) fiutdnnoUve comes from Lat auijyowiflfgrCj to jom on to 

( it ) Tnflnttlv e comes from Lat infinUnis^ unlmuted; because the vert 
in this mood is not lumted by pfiraoii, nitmiej', eto 

1^ The indicative Mood makes a direct assertion; or pub 
a quei^on in a direct manner* Thus we say . John ia ill;" 
«iJcdmilU^ 

14. The Xmpeiative Mood is the mood of oommamli 
or entreaty. Thus we say: Go « ” « Give me thu 
hook, please «Do come hack' ” 

Imperative Hood is the pure root of the verb without any 

(S) It haa in realty only one person— the second. 

It Tbe &ihjun«sldve Hood is that form of the verb which 
» md in a flentence that is subjoined to a prinoipa: 
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sentenoe, —and which, does not express a fact directly, but 
only the relation of a fact to the mind of the speaker. 
Most often it expresses both doubt and futurity. Thus we 
say • (i) 0 that he were here I ” (li) “ Love not sleep, lest 

thou come to poverty ’’ (ni) “ Whoever he be, he cannot be 
a good man.’" 

(i) In the first sentence, the person is wt here, 

(ii) In the second, the person spoken to haa iwt come to poverty, hut 
he may 

(in) In the thud, we do mt know who the person really is. 

(iv) The Subjunctive Mood is rapidly dying out of use in modem 
English. 

16. The Infinitive Mood is that form of the verb which 
has no reference to any agents and is therefore unlunited by 
person, by number, or by time. It is the verb itself, pure and 
simple. 

(i) The preposition to is not an essential part nor a nocessaiy sign of 
the infinitive. The oldest sign of it was the endmg m an After 

can, shaU, wiU, must, hid, dare, do, let, make, hear, see, fed, need, the 
simple mfimtive, without to, is still used 

(ii) The Infini tive is really a noun, and it may be (a) either m the 
nommative or (&) m the ob] case Thus we have: (a) “ To en is 
human, to forgive, divine , ” and (6) “ I wish to go ” 

(m) In 0 E it was declined like any other noun, and the dative case 
ended m anne. Then to was placed before this dative, to indicate 
purpose Thus we find, The sower went out to sow,” when, m 0 E. 
to sow was to saweniM This, which is now called the gerundial mfimtive, 
has become very common m English. Thus we have, "I came to see 
you A house to let.” ^*To hear him (=: on hearing him) talk, you 
would think he was worth millions ” 

(iv) We must be careful to distmguish between {a) the pure Inflnltlve 
and (&) the gerundial Infinitive. Thus we say— 

(a) I want to see him. (6) I went to see him The latter is the 

gerundial mfimtive—that is, the old dative 
(c) The gerundial infinitive is attached*(1) to a noun; and (2) to an 
adjective. Thus we have such phrases as— 

(1) Bread to eat, water to drink, a house to sell 

(2) Wonderful io rdate, (puck to take offence, eager to go 

17. A Oerund is a noxin formed from a verl) by the addition 
of mg. It maybe either (i) a subject; or (u) an object, or 
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(iii) it may be governed by a preposition. It has two functionB: 
that of a noun, and that of a verb—^idiat is, it is itself a nou^ 
and it to the govemmg power of a verb. 


(i) Beading ifl pleasant (u) I like reading (m) He got off by cto^ 
iag the river In this last sentence, orossing la a noim m relation to 
and a Terb in relation to rzver 

Gerund comes from the Lat. gerOj I carry on; because it comes ei 
Uie power or jhinotion of the verb 

(ii) The Genmd must be careMLy distinguished from three otbs 
kmds of words; (a) from the verbal noun, which used to end m 

(6) from the preaent participle , and (o) from the infinitive with k 
The fdlowing are examples 


(a) “Forty and six years was this tem¬ 
ple in bnUdlng.” Here hLading is a 
vtsbal noon. 

(I) “Dieaming ss lie went along, he 
W into the hroob.** Here drecming is 
ma^Jective agreeing with U, andla tlierc. 
fcnapartIdpleL 

(c} "'To wfite is quite easy, when ode 
hii a good pen.” Here {o write ie a pies' 
iirfbiiUTB, and is the nomlnotlye to is. 
{ft wist sot be forgotten that the oldest 
htiBaitlvfthadno to, andibat it stQl exlsta 
te tids pore form in such lines as “ Beitter 
rfwQ in the midst of alarms, than reign 
i4 this borrihle place.” 


(а) “ He was punished for robhtng ^ 
orchard " Here robbing Is a gonind,la. 
canse it to a noun and also governs anom, 

(б) “ He was tired of dreaming soek 
dreams" Here dreaming is a gennd, 
because It to a noun and gonenu ancim 

(c) " He comes here to write his lettea' 
Here to wrttB is tlie gex’undlnl Inflnltlw, 
it Is in the dative cose, and the 0.2 
form was to wrttanne Here the to Its 
a distinct meaning This Is the 
called “infinitive of purpose," but life 
a true gerund. In the seventeenth c» 
tnry, when the sense of the to was we* 
I ened, it took a /(w,—“What went ye si 
for to see?" 


(S) The foBowing three words m ^ng have each a special func 
(a) He is reading about the poBsvng of Arthur (verbal nonn) 
Ahd Arthur, passmg thence (participle), rode to the wood 
This is only good for passing; the tune (genmd). 


m APiirtlciple ]b a verbal adjective. There ore two pa^ 
iviiplea: tiie Preaent Active and the Perfect Passive. Thj 
tenof Ip) ban two functions: that of an adjective and tkl 
of % veffb, Bte latter (u) has only the function of an adjeotiva 


^ *H aanng the noise, the porter ran to the gate. ” In this sentencn 
IS an adjscidvs quahfying porter^ and a verb govemmg noise, 
^ defeated and discouraged, the enemy surrendered. 

to distmgmah between (») the genui4iii 
w m ftigi, Thus rwMWfig in a running streani^ 
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ia an adjective, and therefore a participle In tlie phrase, " in running 
along,” it ifl a noun, and therefore a gerund Milton says— 

And ever, against eating cares, 

Lap me In soft Lydian airs 1" 

Here eoAmg is an adjective, and means fretting, and it is therefore a 
participle. But if it had meant aares about eating^ eatvng would have 
been a noun, and therefore a gerund. So a Jishvtig~rod is not a vod 
that fishes, a frying-pan is not a pan that fines, a wdUcmg-stick is not 
a stiol that wdlhs The rod is a rod fior fishing, the pan, a pan fioi 
frying, the stick, a stioh fior walhiTig, and therefore JishiTig^ firymg, 
and walhing ore all gerunds 

2 The word partieipLe comes from Lat. partieipdrej to partake of 
The participle partales of the nature of the verb (Hence also par¬ 
ticipate ) 


Tense. 

19. Tense is the form which the verb takes to indicate time. 
There are, in human life, three tunes • past, present, and 
future. Hence there are in a verb three obief tenses: Past, 
Present, and Puture. These may he represented on a 
straight line *— 

TEHSES 


Fast. Fresent. Future 

I wrote I write. I ehall write. 

(i) The word teme comes to us from the French temps, which is from 
the Lat. tempus, time Hence also temporal, tempora/ry, etc (The modem 
French word is temps; the old French word was tens ) 

20 The tenses of an Eng l is h verb give not only the time of 
an action or event, hut also the state or condition of that 
action or event. This state may be complete or incomplete, 
or neither—that is, it is left indefinite These states are 
oftener called perfect, imperfect, and indefinite. The con¬ 
dition, then, of an action as expressed by a verb, or the con¬ 
dition of the tense of a verb, may be of three kmds It may 
be— 

(i) Complete or Perfect, as Written 
(u) Incomplete or LnpeTfect, as Writing 
(m) Indefinite, as Write. 
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We no'w liaye tlieiefore— 


Pturii. 


Ptrjut, liJitf Jmper/, 
Had Wrote. ’Waa 
mltteii. writing 


TENSES 




Perjtoi. I^wr/ 

Have Write Am 
written writing 


Fatnre 

_I_ 


Perfect Indef j^L 
ShaU SlSl sSK 
have write. wtUIb. 
Wi'ltten ^ 


(i) The only tense in our language that is formed by Inflexion isih 
past indefinite All the others are formed by the aid of auxilianes. 

(o) The imperfect tenses are formed by be + the Imperfeei 
partldple. 

(t) The perfect tenses are formed by have + tihe perfect par 
tidple 

(ii) Besides had idr^Utetij have m^en, and will have written^ we can 
had been writinff^ have been writvng, and wiU have hem writvng, Thai 
are sometimes called Past Perfect (or Pluperfect) OontinuouBj Fetftd 
Oontinuoius, and Putiire Perfect Oontlnugus. 

<m) “I do \mte/’ “I did write," are called Emphatic forms., 


Ntjmbhb. 

21, Verl® are modified for Ntim'ber There are in vefli 
two numbers . (i) the Slngiilor and (ii) the Plural, 

(i) We say, “He wntes” (with the ending s). 

fii) We say, “ They write” (with no mfleotional ending at all) 

Person. 

^ Yerhe are modified for Person— that is, the fom of thj, 
changed to suit (i) the flrat person, (ii) the seoiaiJ 
J|Wil(A»^oir (m) the third person. 

5) “I write." Cu) “Thouwntest” (lii) “Ho wntes” 

CoNJUGATIOJf. 

, y is tb name given to tlie sum-total of all tbl 

"■fcpoBs utd oomlimatioBB of the parts of a verl). 

ODUMS irpm fheXat. mmars, to tad togptii* 
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24. There are two conjugations m English—the Strong and 
the WeaJr. Hence we have. (i) verbs of the Strong Con¬ 
jugation, and (u) verbs of the Weak Conjugation, which 
are more usually called Strong Verbs and Weak Verba. 
These verbs are distinguished from each other by their way 
of forming their past tenses. 

25 The past tense of any verb detenmnes to which of these 
classes it belongs ^ and that by a twofold test—one positive and 
one negative. 

26 (i) The positive test for the past of a Strong Verb 
is that it obanges the vowel of tbe present, (u) The nega¬ 
tive teat is that it never adds onytlilng to the present to make 
its past tense. 

(i) Thus we say WTlte, wrote, and change the voweL 

(u) But in wrote there is nothing added to write 

27. (i) The positive test for the past tense of a Weak Verb 
IS that d or t is added to the present, (u) The negative test is 
that the root-vowel of tbe present is generally not obanged. 

(i) There are Bome exceptions to this latter statement Thus tell, 
told; buy, bought; sell, sold, are weak verbs The change m the vowel 
does not spring from the same cause as the change in strong verbs. 
Hence— 

(u) It is as well to keep entirely to the positive teat m the case of 
weak verbs However "strong” or "irregular” may seem to be the 
verbs teach, taught; seek. Bought; say, said, we hrmo that they ore 
weak, because they add a d or a t for the past tense 

(m) In m any weak verbs there seems to be both a change of vowel 
and also an absence of any addition. Hence they look vet^ like strong 
verbs. In fact, the long vowel of the present is made short m the past. 
Thus we find meet, met; feed, fed. But these verbs are not strong. 
The old past was mette and fedde, and all that has happened is that 
they have lost the old mflexions te and de It was owing to the addi¬ 
tion of another syllable that the original long vowel of the verb was 
shortened. Compare nation, naiiOTial, vain, vanity 

(iv) The past or passive participle of strong verbs had the suffix en 
and the prefix ge The suffix has now disappeared from many strong 
verbs, and the prefix from all But ge, which in Chaucer’s time had 
been refined mto a y (as in yeomen, yronnen), is retained still in that 
form m the one word Milton’s use of it m atar-y^pointing is a 

mistime. 
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28. The following is an 


alphabetical list op strong "VERBS. 

(All strong verlM eiwpt those which have ajw?;!® are monoajUaht,) 
The forma m italics are weak 


Pr«s. 

Past 

Pass Part 

Free 

Fast 

Pass, 

Abide 

abode 

abode. 

Fly 

flew 

flown. 

Arise 

arose 

arisen. 

Forbear 

forbore 

forboma, 

A^idce 

awoke 

awoke 

Forget 

forgot 

forgotten. 

(amJced) 

[awaked) 

Forsake 

forsook 

foTsakea 

Eear 

bore 

bom. 

Fi'eeze 

froze 

frozen, 

(bring forth) 


Get 

got 

got,gattfai 

Hgbst 

bore 

borne. 

Give 

gave 

given. 

(carry) 

Beat 

beat 

beaten 

Go 

Grind 

went 

ground 

gone. 

ground. 

Begin 

began 

begun. 

Grow 

grew 

grown, 

Behold 

beheld 

beheld (be^ 

Hong 

bung 

hung, 

m 

bade, bid 

bolden) 
bidden, bid. 

Hold 

Qiangcd) 

held 

hangd 

hdd. 

Bind 

bound 

bound. 

Know 

knew 

known. 

Biie 

bib 

bitten, bit. 

Lie 

lay 

lam. 

Blow 

blew 

blown. 

Rida 

lode 

ndden. 


broke 

broken. 

Ring 

rang 

rung 


burst 

burst 

Rise 

rose 

risen. 

dodfr 

chid 

chidden, 

Run 

ran 

run 

Choose 

i^oae 

chid, 1 

cboseiL 

See 

Seethe 

saw seen. 

mdi(seethcd) sodden. 

Cka^e 

dove 

cloven. 

Shake 

shook 

sliaken. 

(s^t) 

/Cfimb 

clomb 

[cilimlbed) 

Shine 

Shoot 

shone 

shot 

shone, 

shot 

CSag 

dung 

dung 

Shrink 

shrank 

shrunk 

Come 

came 

com& 

Sing 

song 

sung 

Okww 

crew 

crown 

Sink 

sank 

sunk. 

a% 

dug 

(crowed) 

dug 

Sit 

sat 

sunken. 

sal 


did 

dona 

Slay 

slew 

slam. 


drew 

drawn. 

Shde 

shd 

shd. 

Mdc 

drank 

drunk, 

Slmg 

slung 

slung. 

WdSf^ 

drove 

drunkoi 

driven. 

Slink 

1 Snute 

slunk 

smote 

slunk. 

smitten. 

lift 

llfte 

eaten. 

Speak 

spoke 

spoken. 

M 

m 

fallen. 

Span 

spun 

spun. 

Wh^ 


iottgbt 

Spring 

sprung 

sprung 

MH 

foeaid 

found. 

Stand 

stood 

stood. 


> flung. 

Stave 

stove 

staved. 
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Pres 

Past 

Pass Part 

Pres 

Past 

Pass Part 

Steal 

stole 

stolen 

Thrive 

throve 

thriven 

Stick 

stuck,^ 

stuck 


{thrived) 

{ihrvLcd) 

Stmg 

stung 

stung 

Throw 

threw 

thrown 

Stmk 

stank 

stunk 

Tread 

trod 

trodden, 

Stride 

strode 

stndden 



trod 

Strike 

stiTick 

struck 

Wake 

woke 

{waked). 

String 

strung 

strung. 


{waked) 


Strive 

atiove 

striven 

Wear 

wore 

worn. 

Swear 

swore 

sworn 

Weave 

wove 

woven 

Swim 

swam 

swum 

Wm 

won 

won 

Swing 

swung 

swung 

Wmd 

wound 

wound 

Take 

took 

taken. 

Wrmg 

wrung 

wrung 

Tear 

tore 

tom 

Wnte 

wrote 

written 


It IS well for the young learner to examine the above verbs 
closely, and to make a classification of them for his own use. 
The followmg are a few suggestions towards this task •— 

(i) Collect verba mtli vowels a, 6, a ; like fall, fell, fallen 

(u) Veiba mth o, e, o, like tlirow, threw, thiown 
(m) Verbs with 1, a, u ; like begin, began, begun 

(iv) Verba w'lth 1, n, n, hke fling, flung, flung 

(v) Verba -with 1, on, on; like find, found, found 

(vi) Veibs with ea, o, o; like break, broke, broken. 

(vii) Vei ba mth 1, a, 1, like give, gave, given 

(vni) Verba with a, o or oo, a ; hke shake, shook, shaken . 

(ix) Verba with 1 (long), o, 1 (short), hie drive, drove, diiven 

(x) Veiba with ee or oo, o, o; hke freeze, fioze, frozen, or choose, 
chose, chosen 

29. Weak Verbs ore of two kinds * (i) Irregular Weak; 
and (u) Regular Weak The Irregular Weak are such verba 
as tell, told, buy, bougbt. The Regular Weak are such 
verbs as attend, attended; obey, obeyed. 

(i) The Irregular Weak verbs are, with very few exceptions, mono- 
ayllablea, and are almoat all of purely Enghsh ongm 

(u) The Regular Weak verba are entirely of Latin or of French ongin 
Smce the language lost the power of changing the root-vowel of a veih, 
every verb received into our tongue from another language has been 
placed m the Regular Weak conjugation 

^ The past tenses of cliff and ^iol were formerly weak^ so were the pas. 
Bive partiaplea of hide, ? ot, show, strev), saw 

D 
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(lu) The ed or d la a shortened form of did. Thus, I loved la-jf 
love did. * 

30. Irregular Weak verbs are tliemselvea divided into ko 
classes. (i) those which keep their ed, d, or t in the pa^ 
tense, (ii) those which have lost the d or t Thus we M 
(i) sleep, slept; teach, taught. Among (ii) we find feed,l64 
which was once fed-dd; set, set, which was once set-te. 

It IS of the greatest importance to attend to the foHo^ 
changes.— 

(i) A sharp consonant follows a sharp, and a flat a flat. Thua p ut 
deep 13 sharp, and therefore we cannot say sleeped We must take tk 
sharp form of d, which is t, and say slept So also felt, hnmt, dreaia^ 
etc. 

(ii) Some verbs Bhorten their voweL Thus we have hear, heard; aet' 
fled; Bleep, slept, etc. 

(m) Some verbs have difleient vowels m the iiresent and past k 
ten, told; huy, bofught; teaoh, taught; work, wrought But it la m 
the past tense, it is the present that ^ has ohanged. Thus the o m 
represents the a m taZe, etc 

(iv) Some have diopped an mtemal letter Thus made iB=inaltei| 
pald=pa 7 ed; had=haved. 

(v) Some verbs change the d of the present into atm the pest Tb 

we have hulld, huUt; send, sent , 

(%i) A large class have the tluee parts—present, past, and paasBr 
participle—exactly ediko. Such are rid, set, etc. 

The follo^vmg is an 


ALPHABETICAL LIST OF IRREGULAR WEAK VERBS. 
Class I 


Prc*. 

Pad, 

Pass Part 

Bereave 

bereft 

bereft 

Beseech 

besought 

besought 

&iisg 

brought 

brought 

Bum 

burnt 

burnt 

Bay 

bought 

bought 

Catch 

caught 

cau^t 

Ckavft 

deft 

deft 

(split) 

Creep 

crept 

crept 


dealt 

dealt 

Bmm 

dreamt 

dreamt 


Pres 

Past 

Pass, Pari 

Dwell 

dwelt 

dwelt 

Feel 

felt 

fdt 

Flee 

fled 

fled. 

Grave 

graved 

graven. 

Have 

had 

had. 

Hew 

hewed 

hewiL 

Hide 

hid 

hidden. 

Keep 

kept 

kept 

Kneel 

knelt 

knelt 

Lay 

laid 

laid. 

Lean 

leant 

leant 
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Pres 

Patt 

Pass Part, 

Pres. 

Past. 

PoLSs Part, 

Xieam 

learnt 

learnt. 

Shear 

sheared 

shorn. 

Leap 

leapt 

leapt 

Shoe 

shod 

shod. 

Lea^e 

left 

left 

Show 

showed 

shown. 

Lose 

lost 

lost 

Sleep 

slept 

slept. 

3fakc 

made 

made. 

Sow 

sowed 

sown 

Meiui 

meant 

meant 

Spell 

spelt 

spelt. 

Pay 

paid 

paid. 

Spill 

spilt 

spilt 

Pen 

pent 

pent. 

Strew 

strewed 

strewn. 


(penned) 

Sweep 

swept 

swept. 

Kap (to 

rapt 

rapt. 

Swell 

swelled 

swollen. 

transport) 



Teach 

taught 

taught. 

Rive 

nved 

riven- 

Tell 

told 

told. 

Rut 

rotted 

rotten.^ 

Think 

thought 

thought. 

Say 

said 

said. 

Tie 

tied 

tight ^ 

Saw 

sawed 

sawn. 

Weep 

wept 

wept 

Seek 

sought 

sought. 

1 Work 

wrought 

wrought ^ 

SeU 

sold 

sold 


worked 

worked. 

Sha>e 

shaved 

shaven 





^ Itotteiif tightj and wrought are now used as adjectivea, and not as 
passive participles , cp m ought iron, a tight knot, rotten wood. 


Class IL 


Pres 

Past 

Pass Part 

Bend 

bent 

bent. 

Bleed 

bled 

bled. 

Blend 

blent 

blent. 

Breed 

bred 

bred 

Build 

built 

built 

Cast 

cast 

cast- 

Clothe 

clad 

clad 


(dothed) (dothed). 

Coat 

cost 

cost. 

Cut 

out 

cut. 

Feed 

fed 

fed. 

Gdd 

gilt 

(gilded) 

gilt (gilded) 

Gird 

girt 

girt 

Hear 

heard 

heard. 

Hit 

hit 

hit. 

Hurt 

hurt 

hurt. 

Knit 

knit 

knit 

Lead 

led 

led. 

Lend 

lent 

lent. 

Let 

let 

let. 

Light 

ht(lighted)ht (lighted). 


Pres 

Past 

Pass Part 

Meet 

met 

met. 

Put 

put 

put. 

Bead 

read 

read 

Bend 

rent 

rent 

Bid 

rid 

nd. 

Send 

sent 

sent 

Set 

set 

set 

Shed 

shed 

shed 

Shred 

shred 

shred. 

Shut 

shut 

shut 

Sht 

slit 

slit. 

Speed 

sped 

sped 

Spend 

spent 

spent. 

Spit 

spit 

spit 

Split 

spht 

split 

Spread 

spread 

spread 

Sweat 

sweat 

sweat 

Thrust 

thrust 

thrust 

Wend 

wended 
or went 

wended. 

Wet 

wet 

wet 
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31 Before we can learn tlie full conjugation of a veil),irei 
must acquaint ourselves with aU the parts of the auxiliary, 
verba—Shall and Will; Have and Be 

(i) J£ 136 means existence merely (as in the sentence God is), it it 
called a national verb; if it is used m the formation of the pasaij 
voice, it is an auxiliary verb In the same way, have la a notlam 
verb when it means to poSBOBB, as m the sentence, “ I have a shflling’' 

32 The foUowing are the parts of the verb Shall:— 


Ikdicativb Mood 


Sin^ar. 

1 1 shall 
2. Thou shal’t. 
3 He fthftll. 


Present Tense. 

Plural 
1. We shall 
2 You shall. 
3. They shall 


Singidar. 

1. lahonl-d 

2. Thou Bhoul-d-fit 
3 Heshoul-c?, 


Fast Tense 

Plural 

1 We Bhoul-c2 

2 You ahoul-c2 

3 They shoul-d. 


lup. Mood-Iot Mood - PABTioiPLEa- 

(Should comes from an old dialectic form sihdL) 


33 The following are the parts of the verb Will.— 


Indioativb Mood. 


Singvlar 
1 IwilL 
% Thou wil-t, 
3« HewiU 


Present Tense. 

Plural 
1 WewiIL 
2. YouwilL 
8 They wdl 


Singular* 

1 I would-d. 

2, Thou would-d-Bt. 
3 Hewoul-d 


Past Tense. 

Plural 

1 We would-d 

2 You woul-dL 

3 They woul-d 


Imp. Mood- ^ Lsr. Mood - PAnnoipiiEs- 

(i) SWl and will are used aa Tense-auxlllarles As a tense-auxilifliy, 
sifesH w md only in the first person. Thus we say, I shall wnte, 
™u wQt write $ he will write—^when we speak merely of future tlau 
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(u) SJuat i8=shall not Won’t is=wol not, wl being on older form 
of «nU. We find moI also in moidd—an old epeUmg of mouW, 

(m) SliaU m Uie 1st person expreases simple fatnrlty; in the 2tl and 
3<1 peraons, authority. Will in the lat person expreassB determination; 
in the 2d and Sd, only faturlty. 

34 The following are the parts of the verh Have: 


Indioativb Mood 


Fiesdnt Indefinite Tense. 


Singular. 

1 I have. 

2. Thouha-st. 
3 Heha>s. 


Plural 

1 We have. 

2 You have. 
8 They have 


Present Perfect Tense. 


Singular. 

1 I have had. 

2 Thou hast had. 
8 He hoe had. 


Plural 

1. We have had 
2 You have had. 
8 They have hod 


(i) Hast=]iavest Compare and even (u) Had shaved. 


Past Indefinite Tense. 


Singular 
1 Ihad. 

2. Thou had-at 

3. He had. 


Plural, 

1 We had. 

2 You hod 
8 Theyhad- 


Past Perfect (or Pluperfect) Tense. 


Singular. 

1. I liad had. 

2- Thou hadst had. 
3 He had had. 


Pluial, 

1. We had had 

2. You had had. 
8. They had hod. 


Future Indefinite Tense. 


Svngular 

1 I shall have 

2 Thou wilt have 

3 He will have 


Plural 

1 We shall Imve. 
2. You will have, 
8 They will have 


Future Perfect Tense. 


Singulan^. 

1 I shall have had 

2 Thou wilt have had, 
8. He vpiU have had. 


Plural. 

1 We shall have Imd, 

2 You will have had. 

3 They will have hod. 
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SuBjuNOTivE Mood 


Fresent Indefinite Tenae. 


Siifigidar 
1 I have. 

2. Thou have 
S Behave 


Plv/ral 

1 We hava 

2 You have 

3 They have 


Freaent Ferfeet Tenae 


Singular 

1 I have had 

2 Thou have had. 

3 He have had. 


Plural 

1 We have had, 

2. You have liacL 
3 They have had. 


Fast Indefinite Tense. 

Same in form aa m the Indicative; but with no inflexion lu tij 
seoond persoiu 

Fast Feifeot Tense. 

Same in form as in the Indicative, but with no inflexion in Oi* 
second person. 


Fast Indefinite Tense. 


Singular 
1 Ihad 
2. Thou had. 
8. He had. 


PUiral 
1 We had. 
2. You had. 
3 They had. 


Fast Feifeot (Pluperfect) Tense. 


Singular. 

1 1 had had. 

2. Thou had had 
S. He had had 


Plural 

1, We had had 
2 You had had, 
8, They had hod. 


Imfbeative Mood — Singular: Have > Plural Have I 
IsFiNmvsMooD —Fiesent Indefinite • (To) have Ferfeot : (To) haveluA 
Pabhciplss. — ^Imperfect : Having Fast (or Passive) ; Had 
Oomponnd Feifeot (Active) • Having had. 


35 The folloTOftg are iihe parts of the verh Be •— 
Indioativb Mood 
Present Indefinite Tense 

PluraL 

1 We are. 

2 You are. 

3 They are 


Singular., 
h la-m. 

3* Thooar-h 
3* He is. 
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Singular 
1, I have been 
,2 Thou hast been 
3 He haa been 

Post 

Singular 

1 I was 

2 Thou wast or wert 

3 He was 


Tenae. 

Plural 

1 We have been 

2 You have been 

3 They have been 

Tense 

PlwioL 

1 We weia 

2 You were, 

3 They were 


nt Perfect 


Indefinite 


Past Perfect (Pluperfect) Tense 


Singular 

1 I had beeiL 

2 Thou hadst been 

3 He had been. 

Future Indefinite Tense. 

I shall be, etc 


Plural 

1 We had been 

2 You had been 

3 They had been 

Future Perfeot Tense. 

I shall have been, etc. 


SURTUNOTITB MoOD 

Present Indefinite Tenae 

Plural 

1, r be 1. We be 

2 Thou be 2. You be 

3 He be 3 They be. 

Present Perfect Tenae 

Singular Plural, 

1 I have been 1 We have been 

2 Thou have been 2. You have been 

3 He have been 3 They have been 

Past Indefinite Tenae 

Singular Plural 

1 I were 1 We were 

2 Thou wert 2 You wei-e. 

3 He were 3, They wei e. 

Past Perfeot (Pluperfect) Tense 

Singular Plural 

1 I had been* 1 We had been 

2. Thou had been 2 You had been. 

3 He had been 3 They had been 
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Past Indefinite (Compound Form). 

Singvlar* Vluruil 

1 I BliQuld "be 1 We should be 

2. Thou should be 2 You should be 

3 He should be 3. They should be. 

Future Perfect (Compound Form) 

Singular Plural 

1 I should have been, 1 We should have been 

2. Thou should have been 2, You should have been, 

3. He should have been. 3. They should have been, 

Imperative Mood —Singular Be 1 Plural , Be! 

lOT'imTiVE MooD.—PreBent Indefinite: (To) be Present Perfect; 
(To) have been 

PARTioiPLEa —Present: Being Past: Been Compound: Having been 
We find the short siniple form Bb ! in Ctoleridge’s line— 

‘ Be, rather than bo called, a child of God I" 


(i) It JB plain from the above that the voib Bo la made up of fragmesfe 
of three different verbs. As when, m a battle, several compamea of \ 
regiment have been severely cub up, and the fragments of those tim 
came out safdy ore afterwards formed into one company, so has it ben 
with the verb be. Hence the verb ought to be printed thus 
Am - - 


(li) Am IS a different verb from was and been. The m in am laih' 
same as the m m me, and marks the first person The t m art is th 
same aa the th in thou, and marks the second person Compare ttiU 
and lAoZ-t Is has lost the suffix th. The Germans retam thii^ and ^ 
Ist. Axe is not the 0 E plural, which vsras mid or smdon The mi 
aw introduced by the Danes [Tha Danish word to this day is ^ 
which we have learned to pronounce ar, aa we do the er in derh usd 
2><!r6y,] 


^®rb weswa, to be In some of 
ttie diaiecia of England it appears as war—the German form 

Civ) Be IB a verb without present or past tense 


a notional or pnncipal verb when it means to exist, in 

^ ^ a principal verb when it is used as aiomeror 

to 1 ^ ^tence, " John la a teacher,’* where the is enables xa 

a ConalAtivM m the mind. In such instances it is called 

a uopuiftave Yoyb or Copula. 
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36 The Auxiliary Verbs have different functions. 


(i) The verb Be is a Voioe (and sometimes a Tense) Aux¬ 
iliary. It enables us to turn the active into the passive voice, 
and to form the imperfect tenses 

(ii) May, should, and let are Mood Auxiliaries. May and 
should help us to make the compound subjunctive tenses, and 
let is employed in the Imperative Mood to form a kind of third 
person Thus Let him go is — Qo he I 

(ill) Have, Shall, and 'W'iU, are Tense Auxiliaries. With 
the aid of liavCy we form the perfect tenses; with the help of 
shall and the future tenses, 

(iv) Can IS a defective verb with only one mood, the In¬ 
dicative, and two tenses, the Present and the Post 

Present. I can ; thou canst, etc 
Post I could , thou couldat, etc 

Could la a weak form The I has no light there s it has crept m from 
a false analogy with should and would Chaucer always writes ooudo or 
couthe 


(v) May is also defective, having only the Indicative Mood 
and the Piesent and Past Tenses 


Present. I may, thou mayest, etc. 
Past r might, thou mightest, etc 


m 0 E word for may was maegan. The g w etiU preserved in the 
gh of the past tense. The guttural sound indicated by g or gh has 
vanished from both j e 


(Ti) Must is the poet tense of an old verb motan, to bo 
able. 


It IS used m the Indicative Mood, sometunes in the Present, 
^metenes m the Past Tense, hut tlie form is the seme forTtt 


It espreBSBs the idea of nieocmly 
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37» The follomng is the full conjugation of a 'verb:— 


ACTIVE VOICE 
Indioativh Mood 

Present Imperfect Tenaa, 


L Prasent Indefinite Tense. 

I strike. 

Present Perfect Tense. 

I have struck. 

n. Past Indefinite Tense. 

I struck. 

Past Perfect (or Pluperfect) 
Tense 

I had struck. 

nx Future Indefinite Tense. 
I shall strike. 

Putore Perfect Tense, 

I shall have struck 


I am striking 

Present Perfect Coutinuttfii 
I have been striking 

Past Imperfect Tense. 

I was striking 

Past Perfect (or Pluperfeei) 
Continuous. 

I had been striking. 

Future Imperfect Tensa 
I shall be striking 

Future Perfect Continuous, 
I shall have been stnkmg 


StJBJUNOTiVB Mood. 


1. Present Indefinite Tense 
(If) 1, thou, he strike. 

Present Perfect Tense. 

(If) I, thou, he have struck. 

n. Past Indefinite Tense. 
(If) I, thou, he struck 

Past PezfM (or Pluperfect) 
Tense. 

(If) I, thou, ha had struck. 


Present Imperfect Tense. 
(If) I, thou, he be striking. 

Present Perfeot Conthuom, 
(If) I, thou, he have been atrifanj 

Past Imperfect Tensa 
(If) I, thou, he were striking. 

Fast Perfect (or Fluperfed) 
Continuous. 

(If) I, thou, he had been atrikm^ 


nx Future Indefinite Tense. 
(If) I, thou, he shcnld strike. 

Future P^ect Tense. 

(If) I, thou, he should have struck. 


Future Imperfect Tense. 
(If) I, thou, he should he striking 
Future Perfect ContinuonB. 
(If) I, thou, he should have bes 
striking. 


—when not preceded by a Conjunction, is scat 
“I Inm if he-wml.; 
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Imperative Mood. 

L PreseRt Tenee. 

Sinffular 2 Stnke (thou) I PJmdl. 2. Strike (ye) ’ 

n. Fast Tense. 

(None.) 

m. Future Tense 

2 Thou shalt strike 2 Tou shapU strike. 

Infinitive Mood. 

1. Present Indefinite, (To) stnke 

2. Present Imperfeot, (To) be striking. 

3 Present Perfect, (To) have struck 

4. Present Perfect Continuous, (To) have been striking 
6. Future Indefinite, . (To) be about to strike. 

Paeticiples 

1. Indefinite and Imperfect, 

2. Present Perfect, . 
s Perfect Contmuous, 

4 Future,. 

Gerunds. 

1 Sfmkmg 2. To strike 


Striking 
Having stnick. 

Having been striking 
Going or about to stnke 


PASSIVE VOICE 


Indicative hlooD. 


L Present Indefinite Tense 
I am struck. 

Present Perfect Tense 
I have been struck 

n. Past Indefinite Tense 
I was struck. 

Fast Perfect Tense 
I had been struck 

HL Future Indefinite Tense 
I shall he struck. 

Future Perfect Tense 
I shall have been struck. 


Present Imperfect Tense. 

I am being struck. 

Present Continuous. 

I am being struck. 

Past Imperfeot Tense. 

I was being struck. 

Past Conttuuous. 

I was bemg struck. 

Future Imperfect Tense. 

(None ) 

Future Continuous, 

(None.) 
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Subjunctive Mood. 


I Fresont Indefinite Tense. 
(If) I, thou, he be struck. 

Present Perfect Tense. 
(If) I, thou, he have been struck 

n. Past Indefinite Tense. 
(If) I, thouj he were struck. 

Past Perfect Tense. 

(If) I had been struck. 


PreBent Impeifeot Tbum, 

(None ) 

Present Perfect Contimiou 
(None ) 

Past Imperfect Tense. 
(If) I, thou, he were being stniii' 
Past Perfect Oontiniiom 
(None.) 


nL Putnie Indefinite Tense. 

(If) I, thou, he should be struck 
Fatnre Perfect Tense. 

(If) I, ihou, he should have been 
struck. 

(This tense, when used without a 
called the Conditloiuil Mood. “ 1 


Future Imperfect Tenw. 
(None ) 

Puture Perfect Contlnuou. 
(None ) 

preceding conjunction, is someife 
ould le struck were I to go theia'" 


Impbratiyb Mood. 

I. Present Tense. 

SiTiffuIar Z Be struck 1 Plural 2 Be struct* 


n. Past Tense 

(None) 


nL Future Tense 

SinguJur Plural 

Z Thou shidt be struck 2. You shall he stock 


Infinitive Mood, 


1 . Indefinite, 

2. Imperfect, 

S. Present Perfect, 


(To) he struck 
(None.) 

(To) have been stock 


L Indefinite, 

3. imperfect, 
Present Perfect, 

4 . Fttfenre, . 


Participles. 


Struck. 

Being struck. 

Having been stock. 
Going or about to be sfroi 


Gerunds. 

(None.) 
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ADVERBS. 

1. All Adverb is a word wLicli goes witli a verb, with an 
adjective, or with another adverb, to modify ita meaning .— 

(i) He writes badly Heie badly modifies the verb writes. 

(u) The weather is very hot Here very modifies the adjective 
hot 

(ill) She wTitea veiy rapidly. Here rapidly modifies writes, and 
very, rapidly 


THE CLASSIFICATION OP ADVERBS. 

2 Adverbs—so far as their function is concerned—are of 
two kmds. (i) Sample Adverbs and (ii) Conjunctive Adverbs, 
(i) A Simple Adverb merely modifies the word it goes with 
A Conjunctive Adverb has two functions {a) it modifies, 
and {h) joins one sentence with another. Thus, if I say “ He 
came when he ivos ready,” the adverb when not only modifies 
the verb came, and shows the time of his coming, but it joins 
together the two sentences He came ” and he was ready 

3 Adverbs—so far as their meaning is concerned—are of 

several kinds There are Adverbs : (i) of Time, (ii) of Place, 
(ill) of Number, (iv) of Manner, (v) of Degree, (vi) of 
Assertion, and (vii) of Reasoning _ 

fi) Of Tune * Now, then , to-day, to-morrow , by-and-by, etc 

(ii) Of Place: Here, there, hither, thither, hence, thence, etc. 

(lu) Of NTumber: Once, twnce, thnce, singly, two by two, etc 

(iv) Of Manner. WeU, ill, slowly, quickly, better, worse, etc 

(v) Of Degree: Very, little j almost, quite, all, half, etc. 

(vi) Of AsBerfcion: Hay, yea , no, aye, yea, etc 

M Of Eea^oning: Therefore, wherefore, thus, consequently 


THE COMPARISON OP ADVERBS. 

4. Adverbs, like adjectives, admit of degrees of oompameon. 
Thus we can say, John works hard; Tom works harder; hut 
Wilham works hardiest of alL 
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5. Tlie foUomng are examples of 


Ibbsqulab Coutamson in Ajjvbrbs. 


Pofllttvc. 

Gomparatiye. 

StLperl&tlva 

m (or Badly) 

vrorBe 

worst. 

WeU 

better 

beat 

Much 

more 

most 

Little 

less 

least 

Nigh (or Near) 

nesurer 

neact 

Forth 

further 

furthest 

Far 

farther 

farthest 

Late 

later 

lad 


latter 

latest 

Hlathel 

rather. 

— 


Q "Worse comes from A S weora, bacL 

(u) Uuoli is an adverb m the phrase muoA hettei 
(m) Little is an adverb m the phrase htiie vn^vn^d, 

(iv) Heztsnighest, and so we had also hext—lugheah Kev i 
reidlj the comparative of nigh. 

(v) Tarrer would be the proper comparative Ohaucer has 
Bod this IS «iaU found in Torhshire, The th m farther oomesfroai 
filie analofer with forth, further, furthest 

(vij Late is an adverh in the phrase He a/rrived late. 

(m) rathe she loae, half-cheated in the thought.”—Tennyaa 
f Lanedot and Elaine 


OONNBOTIVHa 

1- Tbaie m grammar-, a class of Tvords which may k 
etOed jot&isg words or oozmeotiveB. They are of two claasea; 
(i) those which join nouns or pronouns to some other word; 
sad (ii) those which join Benteneea, The first class are called 
5 the Beoond ConjunotlonB. 

PREPOSITIONS, 

^ fa ^ word which oonneots a noun or pro- 

laa adj^otive, or another notm or pronom 
^ i^atfan h^tween things, or hetween a thing 

tshfa cm joins a verh and a nouzii 
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(ii) Mary is fond of music. Here of ]oiiib an adjective and a noun. 

(m) The man at the door is waiting Here at joins tvro nouns. 

Tlie T\ord preposition comes from the Lat prce, before, and poeituB, placed. 
Wc ha\e Biinilar compounds In composition and deposition. 

3 The noun or pronoun -whicli foUo^vs the preposition is in 
the objective ease, and is said to be governed by the prepo¬ 
sition. 

(i) But the pi eposition may come at the end of the sentence Thus 
e can say, “ This is the house we were looking at ” But at still gov¬ 
erns which (understood) in the objective We can also aay, “Whom 
were 3 ^ou talldug to 7” 


4. prepositions are divided into two classes (i) simple j 
and (ii) oompound. 

(i) The following are simple prepositions , atj 6y, for, m, of, off, on, 
out, to, v}itk, up 

(ii) The compound prepMitions ai’e formed m several ways,— 

(a) By adding a comparative anffly to an adverb aJtST, over, UfuLst 

(&) By prefixing a preposition to an adverb. abeme, abovi, h^/brs, bOibid, he- 
wath, (=be out), thrvughout, vAthin, etc 

(e) Bj prefixing a preposition to a noun aboard, ooroM, around, among, he- 
side, outside, etc 

id) By prefixing nn adverb or adverbial particle to a prOTosltion Uto, upon. 

•/»*/ O+A or I tr I 


( 111 ) The preposition hut is to b© carefully diatmguiahed from the con¬ 
junction hut, “ All were there but him ” Hei*e biU is a preposition 
“We waited an hour , but he did not coma” Here to is a conjunction. 
But, the preposition, waa m 0 E he-Htan, and meant on the outnde of, 
and then mthout but, the conjunction, was m 0 E. hot The old pro- 
\erb, “ Touch not the cat but a glove,” means “without a glove.” 

(iv) Down was adowii=of down=^off the down or hUL 

(v) Among wafl=oji ffemong, m the crowd 


(vi) There we several compound prepositions made up of separate 
words instead of, on acoount of, m of, etc. 


“ preposations! noiunthseandina, am- 
earning, roasting Tha prepomtions except aad eave may be regarded 
as imperstzvesL ^ 


6 The same words are used sometimes as adrerbs. and some- 
es as prepositions. We distinguish these words by their 
ctione They can also be used as nonns or as adjeotivea. 
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(i) Thus we find the following words used either as 


Adverbs or as 

(1) Stand up > 

(2) Gome on ^ 

(3) Be off I 

(4) He walked quickly past 


Frepositions 

(1) The boy ran up the hill 

(2) The book hea on the table. 

(3) Get off the chair, 

(4) He walked past the chmtb. 


(ul Adverbs are sometimes used as Eouns, as m the aentencts 
have met him befoi e now ” “ He is dead since them” 


(lu) In the followmg we find adverbs used as adjectivoB* 
often infirmities , * “the then kmg,” etc 
(iv) A phrase sometimea does duty as an adverb, as m “from beyg^ 
the sea; ” “ from over the monntainB,” etc 


CONJUNCTIONS. 

6, A OoLjunction is a word that joins sentences together 

word and, besides ]ommg sentences, possesses the additiMn 
power of jommg nouns or other words. Thus we say, “ John and Jn 
are a happy pair ,” “Two and three are five ” 

7. Conjunctions are of two kinds* (i) Co-ordiaatlToj aiiii 
(li) Siibordinative, 

(i) Co-ordmative ConjnnotionB are those winch connect co-ordnutf 
sentences and dausea—^that is, sentences neither of which is dependent 
an, the other. The following is a list And, both, bzti, either —or, i^eidir 
’—nor, 

(ii) Shboidmaldve CkmjimctionB are those which connect subordinite 
sentences with the principal sentence to which they are auhordinatt 
The type of a subordmative conjunction is that, which is really ihedt 
monstrattve pronoun “I know that he has gone to London*’ 

has gone to London . 1 know that.” 

[ui) The following is a list of subordmative conjunotioiis Afle, 
before; ere, till; while, sinae, lest, because, as, for, if, vdm, 
icAe^Aer—or, than 


INTBRJBOTIONS. 

L Ihteije^oiis aj© words which, have no meaning m them: 
eelveS) but which give sudden expression to an emotion ol 
the mind, Th^y are no real port of language , they do mA 
into the bttild or organism of a sentence. They have re 
gr iMawtu tioal illation to tmy Word m a sentence, and are theie- 
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foKKot, strictly speaking, “parts of speech.” Thus we say, Ob! 
Abl Alas! and BO on; hut the sentences wo employ would he 
just as complete-in sensa-without them. They are extm- 
gramniatical utterances. 

(j) The word interjeothn comes from the Lat inidr, between, and 
jactuij thrown 

(ii) Sometimes words with a meaning are used bs mteriedaons. TJiua 
we say, Welcome I for “ You are well come ” Gtood-bye 1 for Qod le with 
youf The mtegection “Now then I” oonaista of two words, each of 
\ihich has a meanmg, but when employed inter] ectionally, the compound 
meanmg is very different h’om the mea ning of either 

(ui) In wntten and printed language, interjections are followed by tho 
mark (') of admiration or exdamatioii. 


WORDS KNOWN BY THEIR FUNCTIONS, 
AND NOT BY THEIR INFLEXIONS. 

1. The Oldest English —When our language first came over 
to tins island, in the fifth century, our •w'orcls possessed a largo 
number of inflexions ; and a verb could be ktio’vvn from a noun, 
and an adjective from either, by the mere loot of it. Verbs 
had one kind of inflexion, nouns another, adjectives a third; 
and it was almost impossible to confuse them Thus, m O.E. 
(or ilnglo-SaxOn) thundei^^ the verb, was tluLuHcLn —with the 
endmg an, but the noun was thunor, without any ending at 
alL Then, in course of time, for many and various reasons, 
the English language began to lose its inflexions; and thoy 
dropped off very rapidly between the 11th and the Uth cen¬ 
times, till, nowadays, we possess very few indeed. 

2, Freedom given by absence of Inflexions.—^In the 16tli 
centmy, ^hen Shakespeare began to wnfce, there were very 
few inflexions; the language began to feel greater liberty, 
greater ease in its movements, and a wiiter would use the saino 
^rd wmetimes as one part of speech, and sometimes as another 
Thus Shakespeare himself uses the conjunction hU both as a 
verb and as a noun, and makes one of his character say “Hut 
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me no buts I ” He employs the adveib askance as a verl, 
says, “ !From theii own misdeeds they askance theii eyes,” 

Las tlie adverb hacTcward with the function of a noun, as j 
the phrase ^^The backward and abyss of time.” Again, he 
us an adverb doing the work of an adjective, as in the phaat 
“my often rumination,” “a seldom pleasure.” In the saiit 
way, Shakespeare has the verbs “ to glad” and “to mad.” Yen! 
oftm he uses on adjective as a noun, and “ a fair ” is his plua^i 
for “beauty,” — “a pale” for “a paleness.” He carriestb 
power of nsmg one “ part of speech ” for another to the 
extraordinary lengths. He uses kajopy for to make hap^ 
unfair for io deface; to climate fox to hve ; to bench for to sif 
to false for to falsify ^ to path for to walk j to verse fox to ^ 
of in vermj and many others. Perhaps the most xemaikaUeB 
where he uses tongue for to talk ofy and Inmn for to think of h 
“ Cymbehne ” he says;— 

*Tis Btni a dream, or else aucb stuff as madness 

TVill tongue, and bram not .” 

3. Absence of Inflexioiis.—^At the present time, we have hi 
almost all the inflexions we once had. We have only one k 
the cases of the noun; none at all for ordinary adjectives (ex 
cepfe to mark degrees); a few in the pronoun j and a few m ih 
verb. Hence we can use a word sometimes as one part o( 
speech, and sometimes as another. We can say, “ The boys Lad 
a good run]” and “The boys run very well” We can saj, 

“ The tram travelled very fast,” where fast is an adverb, modi- 
fying travelled; and we can speak of “a fast tram,” We m 
use the phrase, “The very man,” where vei^^y is an adjeciiTB 
marking man ; and also the phrase “ A very good man,” wb® 
very is an adverb modifying the adjective good. 

4. PtmctiML—It follows that, in the present state o! m 
language, when we cannot know to what class e word beloj^^ 

its look, wo must settle the matter by asking ourselves 'wittt 
is its ftinotlo3t We need not mquire what a word is ^ hut^ 
must ask what it does. And just as a har of iron may he usei 
as a lever, or as a crowbar, or as a poker, or as a hammer, or 0 
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a weapon, so a word may be an adjective, or a nonn, or a verb, 
—just as it la ufled. 

5. Examples—^Wben we say, “He gave a sbillmg for the 
book,” for IS a preposition connecting tbe nonn hooh with the 
verb gave Eut when we say, “ Let us assist them, for onr case 
is theirs,” the word/dw* joins two sentences together, and is hence 
a conjunction. In the same way, we can contrast early in the 
proverb, “The early bird catches the worm,” and in the sentence 
He rose early.” Hard in the sentence “ He worts hard ” is an 
adverb; in the phrase “A hard stone ” it la an adjective. Right 
IS on adverb in the phrase “Eight reverend,” bnt an adjective 
m the sentence “That is not the nght road.” Back is on adverb 
in the sentence “ He came back yesterday, ” but a noun m the 
sentence “ He fell on hia back,” Hen^e is an adverb, and whefi^e 
an adverbial conjunction; but in the line— 

“ Thou loaeat here, a better where to find," 

Shakespeare employs these words as nouna The^ in ninety-nine 
cases out of a hundred, is an adjective; but in such phrases as 
“The more, the merner,” it is an adverb, modifying merrier and 
ifwre, Indeed, some words seem to exercise two functions at 
the same time. Thus Tennyson has— 

“ Slow and sure comes up the golden year,”_ 

where slow and sure may either be adverbs modifying comeSy or 
adjectives marking year/ or both. This is also the case vrith 
the participle, which is both an adjective and a verb; and with 
the gerund, which is both a verb and a noun. 

6 Punction or Form ?—From ah this it appears that we are 
not merely to look at the form of the word, we are not merely 
to notice and obsme; but we must thinb^'we must ask our¬ 
selves what the word does, what is its ftinotionP In other 
words, we must always—when trying to settle the class to which 
a word belongs—ask ourselves two questions— 

(i) What other word does it go withl and 

(ii) What does it do to that word ? 
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INTRODUCTORY 

1. The MTOxd Syntax is a Greek 'vvord ■which, means arrange 
ment. Syntax, m grammar, is that port of it which treats <)i 
the relations of words to each other in a sentence. 

2 Syntax is usually divided into two parts, which are 
Concord and Gowemment. 

(i) Concord means agreement The chief concords in gramma? ut 
of tUe Yert> -with its Subject; the Adjective with its Noon; o» , 
Kona with another Notm; the PronoTm with the Noun it standafor, 
die Eelatlve with Its Antecedent. 

Qi) Govexnment means the Influence that one word has upon anottv 
The chief kinds of Oovemment are those of a Transitive Verb aid 
a Noun; a Preposition and a Noun. 


L—SYNTAX OR THE NOUN. 

1.—THE NOMINATIVE CASE 

Rule L—^The Subject of a sentence i,s in the Nominative 

Case. 

Thus we say, I write; John writes : and both I and John —fhS mb- 
jecti in these two sentences—are in the nominative case 

Rglc II, — When one noun is used 'bo explain or deBcnl)ft 
another, the two nouns are said to he m Apposition; and thej 
are always in the same case. 
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Thus we find in Shakespeare’s Henry V, L 2 188 — 

“ So work the lioney-beeB, 

CreatnreB tliat by a rule m Nature teach 
The art of order to a peopled kingdom ” 

Here beea is the nominative to work ; creatures is m apposition with 
bees, and hence is also m the nominative case (Of course, two nouns 
in apposition may be in the objective case, as m the sentence, “ We met 
John the gardener ") 

(i) The words in apposition may be separated from each other, as in 
Cowper's well-known Ime about the postman — 

“ He comes, the herald of a noisy world ” 

KubB m—^The verb to be, and other verbs of a like nature, 
take two nominativeB —one before and the other after. 

Thus wa find such sentences as— 

(i) General Wolseley is an able soldier, 

(u) The long-remembered beggar was his guest. 

In the first sentence Wolseley and soldier refer to the same person j 
beggar and guest refer to the same person, and all that the verbs is 
and was do is to connect them, They have no mfl-uence whatever upon 
either word. When is (or are) is so used, it is cidled the copula, 

IS- If wa call the previona kind of apposition noun-apposlision, this might be 
called verb-appoBltlon. 

Etms IV.—The verbs become, be-oaOled, be-named, live, 
turn-out, prove, remain, eeem, look, and others, are of an 
appositional character, and take a nomlnativo cane after them 
as well as before them. 

Thus we find — 

(i) Tom became an architect, 

(n) The hoy is called John. 

(m) He turned out a dull fellow. 

(iv) She moves a goddess; and she looks a queen. 

On exa^mg the verbs in these eentencea, it will bo seen that they 
do not Md cannot govern the noun that foUowe them The noun be¬ 
fore and the noun after designate the same person. 

^ Etob V.—a Hoim and an Adjective, or a Houn and a Par¬ 
ticiple, or a Noun and an Adjective Phmse,—not syntacticaDy 
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connected mth. any othei word m tlie sentence,—are put m ^ 
ISTominative AlJBolute. 

Thua we have;— 

(i) She earns a scanty pittance, and at night 

lies down secure, her heart and pocket light CowFsa 
(n) The wind shifting, we sailed slowly. 

(m) “Next Anger rushed, his eyes on fire Coiuns. 

(iv) Dinner over, we went up-stau-s 

The word abaolutw means /re«d; and the ahaolnte case lias "been 
andis Independent of, the constrnctlon of the sentence. 

Ebmarks.— 1. In the oldest English (or Anglo-Saxon), th 
absolute case was the Dative; and this we iind even as late tg 
Milton (1608-1674), who says— 

“Him destroyed, 

All dse will follow *’ 

2. Oautioni In the sentence, “Pompey, haying been de¬ 
feated, fled to Afnca,** the phrase having been defeated is es 
attributive clause to Pompey^ which is the noun to fled, 
m the sentence, “ Pompey having been defeated, his army biokc 
up,” Pompey —^not being the noun to any verb — is in tiie 
nominative absolute. Hence, if a noun is the nominative 
to a verb, it cannot be in the nominative absolute. 

Eemabks on Exobptions. 

1. The pronoun It is often used as a Preparatory Homflu- 
tlve, or—as it may also he called—a Representative Subject 
Thus we say, “ It is very hard to chmh that hill,” where It 
stands for tiia true nommative, to-climb-that-hllL 

2. In the same way, the demonstrative adjective that is ojften 
used as a Representative Subject “ That (he has gone to 
Paris) is certam.” What is certain ? That What is thaif 
The fact that he has gone to Paris, 

3. Still more oddly, we jSnd both it and that used ia one 
sentence as a kind of Joint-Representative Subject TIltb 
we have: (i) «It now and then happened that (he lost bia 
temper)and, in Shakespeare’s Othello ”— 
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(ii) “That (I have ta’eu away this old man's daughter) 

It IB most time " 

\Vliat IS most true 1 It What is It P That, What la that 1 ^ 
Tliat (I have taken away, etc.) Here the verb is has really 
three subjects, all meaning the same thing. 

1 It must be observed that the demonstrative that has by use gained the 

force, and exercises the ftinotion, of a conjunction Joining two sentences 
It here joins tiio two flentences '*It Is most true," and "I liave token 
away,'* etc. 

4, The nominative to a verb in the Imperative Mood is often 
omitted. Thus Come along 1 *= Come thou (or ye) along I 


2-THE POSSESSIVE CASE 


Rule VI.—When one Honn stands in the relation of an. 
attribute to another l^oun, the first of these nouns is put in 
the Possessive Case. 

(i) The Possessive Case originally denoted mere poBaesslon, as John's 
bo<»fc; John's gm Hut it has gradually gamed a wider reference j and 
we can aay, “ The Duke of Portland’s funeral/' eto. 

(ii) The objective" case witli of ia = the poasesBive; and we oan say, 
“The m%ht of England," instead of “England's might.” 


Rule VH.—When (i) two or more Possessives are in apposi- 
tion, or (ii) whea seyeral noims conaeoted ty and ajo ia the 
possessive case, the sign of the possessive is affixed to the 
last only. 


(li) Messrs Simp- 


(i) Thus we find (i) i or tny servant David’s sake, 
km & Marshall's housa 

^ SimpiM-Manhall, md oUior suoli ptowos. 

are regarded as one oompoimd pinwe. 

(n) m “This la a picture of Tumei-’g," is = “ This is a 

SL “ H °/8°vems. not 2W,, but 

putura Hence it is not a double possessive, though it looks like it, 

i^nrpp^^ • 
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8.—THE OBJECTIVE CASE 

1. Tke OBjectire Case la that case of a noun or ptoaajjl 
that is “ goYemed by ” a transitive verb or by a preposition. 

It is only the pronotm that baa a special form for thU eut 
The English noun formerly had it, but lost it between the yean lOji 
and 1800 

2. The Objeotive Case is the case of the Direot Ohjjecl,' 
the Dative Case is the case of the Indirect Objeot>~aiv 
something more. 

(i) The Direct Object answers to the question ’Whom? or What? 

(U) The Indirect Object answers to the question To whom? ToYhitf 
or For whom? For what 7 

3. The object of an active-tranaitive verb must always tei 
Noun or the Equivalent of a Noun. 

Rule Till.—^The Direct Object of an Active-TranBitiv, 
Verb 18 put m the Objective Case. 

Thus we read. (i) We met the man (Noun) (u) We met bbi 
(Pronoun) (m) We saw the fighting (Verbal Noun) (iv) 1 like ft 
work (Infinitive) (v) I heard that he had left (Noun sentence) 

Rule IX.—^Terbs of teaching, asking, making, appoint¬ 
ing, etc, take two objects. 

Thus we say. (i) He teaches me grammar, (u) He asked m i 
questlozL (m) They made him manager, (iv) The Queen appointed 
hhn Treasim. 

In the last two instances the objects are someUmes called factltlTe ol^eek 

Rule XL— Some Ihtranaitive Verbs take an objective case 
after them, if the objective has a similar or oognate meaning 
to thfit of the verb itseH. 

Thus we find: (i) To die the death, (ii) To sleep a sleep, (in) Tc 
go one's way. To wend one's way. (iv) To run a race, (v) Dreanang 
dx e a yna no mortal ever dared to dream before 

$ar otleeti am called cognate ohjecta. 

Ruij! XX-—The limitatioiLS of a Verb by words or phrafies 
expressing space, timej measure, etc, are said to be in the 
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oljjectlve case; as (i) he walked three miles; (ii) he travelled 
all night; (in) the stone weighed three pounds. 

jjy 1 Because these words limit or modify the verba to which they 
are attached, tliey are sometimes called Adverbial Objects. 

2 The following phrases are adverbial objects of the same kind. 
(i) They bound him hand and foot (u) They fell upon him tooth and 
Pfil- (ill) They turned out the Turks, bag and baggage. Such 
phrases are nghtly called adverbial, because they modify lound^ fdl, 
and turned, and show how he was bound, how they fell upon him, etc. 


Ebmarks on Exceptions. 


1 The same verb may be either Intransitive or Transitive, 


accordmg to its use. Thus— 

Intransitive. 

(i) The aoldier ran away 

(ii) The man works very hard 
(m) We walked up the bill 


Transitive. 

(i) The soldier ran his spear mto 
the Arab 

(u) The master works hia men too 
hard 

(lu) The groom walked the horse 
up the hilL 


2 An Intransitive verb performs the function of a Transi¬ 
tive verb when a preposition is added to it. Thus— 


Intransitive Transitive. 

(i) The children laughed. (i) The children laughed at tlie down, 

(li) The man spoke. (u) The man spoke of wild beaste. 

3. The preposition may continue to adhere to such a verb, 
so that it remains even when the verb has been made passive. 

Thus we can say • (i) He was laughed-at. fii) Whales were apoken-of 
(in) Prosecution was hinted-at. And this is an enormous convenience 
in tbo usd of tho langu&go. 


4.—THE DATrVE CASE 

1- The Dative is the case of the Indirect Object. 

Thus we say; He handed her a chair She gave it me. 

2 The Dative is also the case of the Direct Object, with 
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such verba as be, wortb, seem, please, t hinir 
"With the adjectives like and near. 


Thus Tve have tbe phraaea, meaeemB; if you please (=;i{ jj; ^ 
you); mothouglit {=:it seemed to me), woe is met and, ahebfii 
; he was near UB. 

“ Woe worth the chase I woe worth the day 
That coat thy hf e, my gallant grey I ” 

—“ Lady of the Lake.” 

“When in Salamanca’s cave 
Him listed his magio wand to wave, 

The bellB would ring m Notre-Dame.’' 

—“ Lay of the Last MinstreL” 


3. The Dative is sometimes the case of possession or (j 
benefit. 

As in, Woe is me \ Well is thee I 

“ Convey me Sahabury mto his tent” 


HuLB Xn.— Y erbs of giving, promising, telling, Bhowiaj 
etc., take two objects ; and the indirect object is put in tk 
dative ease. 

Thus we say He gave her a fan She promified me a book. Teli 
a story. Show me the picture-book. 


Bulb XTIL—^When such verbs are turned into the passln 
voice, either the Direct or the Indirect Object may be tamti 
into the Subject of the Passive Verb. Thus we can eaj 
either— 

Direct Object used as Subject. 

(i) A fen was given her. 

(li) A book was pronuaed ma 
(in) A stoiy was told us. 

(iv) The picture-book was shown 
ma 

^ This has someiames been called the Retained Object ^ 

HJif etc., are in ihe ob3ective case, not because they are governed by tis 
passive verhs waa ffiven^ eta, but because they still retain, in a lakdi 
fonn,the influence oi^ government eiercised upon them bytheactin 
verbs, give, prconise, etc. 


Indireot Object used as Snljeot 
(i) She was given a fan.^ 

(n) I was promised a booL^ 

(m) We were told a story ^ 

(iv) I was shown the picture bod.' 
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Kbmarks on Exoeptionq. 

L The Dative of the Peraonal Pronoim was in frequent use 
in the time of Shakespeare, to add a certain liveliness and in¬ 
terest to the statement. 

Thus we find, m several of his plays, such aeuteuces as— 

(i) "He plucked me ope his doublet.” 

(u) "Viil^ I say, knock me at this gate, and rap me well.” 

(ui) "Your tanner will last you nine year ” 

Grammarians call this kmd of dative the ethical dative 

2. The Dative was once the Absolute Case, 

“ Ihia said, they both betook them several ways.” 

—Milton, 


n.—SYNTAX or THE ADJECTIVE. 


1 In oni Old Engliah—^the Enghsh spoken before the coining 
of the Nonnans, and for some generations after—every adjec¬ 
tive agreed with its noun in gender, number, and case; and 
even as late as Chancer (1340-1400) a^ectives had a fom for 
the plural number. Thus in the Prologue to the ‘Canterbury 
Tales,* he writes— 


-And wuxU fowles maken melodic,” 
where e is the plural inflexion 

2. In course of time, partly under the influence of the Nor- 
mans the Norman language, all these inflexions dropped 
0 ; there are now only two adjectives in the whole lan- 

Md ftese Mexions are only for the plural number. The two 
%ctivM that are inflected are the demonstrative a(^eotive8 
md ,bich make their plurds in «rese (fojy 


(I) wKoh « a brakan-down form of never ehangee at aU 

fail «“«<“■ 

*», ffood,, eywifo, etftWe., anmal,, mmiMiet, weeUUi, etc. 
3. Most effectives are infleoted for comparison. 
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4. Every adjective is either an explicit or an implicitpr^jj 
oate. The follomrig are examples .— 

Adjectives used as Explicit Predicates 

1 The way was long, the wind was cold. 

2 The minstrel was infirm and old. 

3 The duke is very rloh 

Adjectives used as Imphcit Predicates 
1 We had before us a long way and a cold wind. 

2. The infirm old minstrel went weanly on 
3 The rich duke is very mggardly. 

5 When on adjective is used as au explicit predicate, itij 
said to he used predicatively ; when it is used as an implicit 
predicate, it is said to he used attrihutively 

Adjectives used predioahvely. 

1. The ohemes are ripe. 

2 The man we met was very old. 

Adjectives used attributively. 

1. Let us pluck only the ripe cherries, 

2. We met an old man 

Runs XIV —^An adjective may qualify a noun or pronona 
predicatively, not only after the verb he, hut after such b 
transitive verbs as look, seem, feel, taste, etc. 

Thus we find' (i) She looked angry (n) He seemed weary (in) Hj 
felt better, (iv) It tasted boot (v) He fell ill. 

Rule XV*—After verbs of making, thinking, considenng, 
etc., an adjective may he used fa^stitively as well as predica¬ 
tive. 

Thus we can say, (i) We made all the young ones happy, (li) M 
pwaent thought hnn odd. (m) We considered him very olever. 
J^hotitiTe coiaea from tlie Lathi I 

Rule XYI.—^An adjective may, especially in poetry, he used 
an an abstract noun 

THmjs ws speak of **the True, the Good, and the Beautiful;*’ “the 
s uhSirne sod the ildiinllous; ” Mrs Browning has the phrase, “ from the 
d*p^be of Qod’a divineandXongfdlow speaks of 

“Aband 

Of etem In heart and strong in liand.” 
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EtfLB XVII—An adjective way be used as an Hd\i‘rb tti 
jtoetTj' 

Thus we find m Jolmflon the line— 

“ Slow rifles worth, "by poverty dcpressocl;" 


and IB Scott— 


“ WiJ It deft and merrtly," 


and in Longfellow— 

" The green trees whispered low and mild, " 
and m Tennyaon— 

“And alow and sure comes up the golden year.*' 

(i) The reaflou Ibr this Is that in 0 E adverbs were funiiftl frttiu adrlh l«> 
adding c. Thos brightfi and deepS=(lcej)ly Hut in aeuw* 

time the e fell off, and on adverb was Just like its own iKljallva Ileiu h nr (ifilt 
have the phrases “He works hard; " Bun quick J" ‘'%ak louder 1" “Ituii 
ftrfl" “Bight rerarond," etc. 

^ Shfllceapeare very frequently uses aiUccttvefl as ndverlw, and has Kiirfj t^rit 
fences as »Thou didst it excdleut l' “'TIa noble apokon!" uiid nmny timv 

Rule XVIIL—A jiartioiple is a piiro adjective, awl 
ffitb its noun. 

Thus, in Pope— 

" How happy la the bloineless vefltal’s lot, 

The world foigettijig, by the world forgot I *’ 

where foigetting, the present acbva participle, and fojjot, the lewt 
iwre parto^e, both agree rritli tbbW (“ the vortal'a lot ■' \hA,m It, 
lot of iM venal) 

te oomparative degroo is imiploy,.,! wl„.„ 

atSh“ couipami; Ihi. .upe^ 

tlve when tihreo or more are compared. 

^^weeay "JemeeataUerthea t; but Tom f the Wl^t ,4 tim 

Stakeepeare wae”!]^™ tori much neeil la « R 
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Eulb XX.—The distributive adjectives eaa\ ewij^ 
ndtJi&r^ go ■with singular nouns only. 

Thus we say : (i) Each boy got wi appla (li) Every noim ig 
place, (lu) Either book will do. (iv) Neither woman went, 

Either and neither are dialectic forma of other and notbeTf'iy 
were afterwards compressed mbo or and nor, 1 

EbMARKB on ExaBPTIONS. 

1. There are some adjectives that cannot he nsedattrik 
tively, hut only predicatively. Such are well, ill, wm 
aware, afraid, glad, sorry, etc. (But we say “ a glad heail 
and—^in a different sense—“ a sorry nag,”) 

(i) We say He was glad, ” but we cannot say “ A glad man," 
Wordsworth has— 

GUd siglit whenever new and old 

Are joined thro* some dear lioine-hom tie " 

We also speak of ''glad tidmgB.’* 

(ii) We say “ He was sorry j ” but if w^e say “ He was a sorry mu," 
we use the word m a quite different sense. The attributive meanmi^ 
the word la in this instance quite different from the {nredioativa 

% The phrase “ the first two ” means tlie fintf and mni 
in one series; “ the two first means the first of each of tm 
secies. 

lEL—SYNTAX OF THE PEONOUN. 

RutJB XXI,—Pronouns, whether personal or relative, nwsil 
agree in gender, number, and person with the nonna fbi 
which they stand, but not (necessarily) m case. 

Thus WB say. ** I have lost my umbrella, it was standing in ik 
wmer ’’ ^ 

0) Here it la nenter, slngalar, and third person, hecauso nmhz'ella Is nentB; j 
aix^alar, and tbird. person, 

00 Uialire31a ta In the ohjoctlve oase governed by hme iort, but It is In tk 
aominattve, because it la the 8uT:)Ject to Its own verb lotw standing 

KinJi XXII.—^Pronouns, whether personal or relative, take 
their oaae from the sentence in which they stand. 
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Thus we eay. " The sailor whm wa met oa the beach is ilL" Here 
tailor is in the nomisatlwe, and whom, its pronoim, m the objectlv'e. 

(i) Whom, ia in the oljective, becaiua it la governed by the verb met in its 
own sentence ''The sailor is 111" la one sentence. ”Hltn (whom =and Wm) 
we met" is a second sentence. 

00 'Hie relative may be governed by a preposition, as “ The man on wbom I 
relied has not disappointed me." 

Kulb XXin. —"Wlio, whom, and whose are used only of 
rational beings; which of irrational; that may stand for 
noons of any kind. 

(i) In poetry, whose may bo used for of which. Thus Wordsworth, in 
the ‘ Laodflznza,’ has— 

“ In worlds whose course is equable and pure '* 

Pule XXIV. —The possessive pronouns mine, thine, ours, 
yours, and theirs can only be used predioatively; or, if used 
os a aubjeot, cannot have a noun with them. 

Thus we say “ This is mine.” “ Mine is larger than yours *’ But 
mine and thine are used for my and thy before a noun m poetry and 
unpasBioiied prose Who hnoweth the power of thine anger ? ** 

Pule XXV, ^Affcer such, same, so much, so great, eta, 
the relative employed is not who, but as. 

Thus Milton has— 

“ Tears suoh as angels weep.*' 

0) Shakespeare uses as even after that— 

“ That kind of fruit u maids call medlars." 

This usage cannot now be employed. 

Pbmarks on Exobptions, 

L The antecedent to the relative may be omitted. 

Thus we find, m Wordsworth’s " Ode to Buty ”_ 

There ore a who ask not if thine eye 
Be on them ” 

And Shakespeme, in “ OtheUo," uL 3 167, has— 

“ A Who steals my purse, steals trash.” 

And we have the well-knovm Greek proverb— 

" A Whom the gods lov^ die young.” 
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2. The relative itself may he omitted. 

(i) Thus Shelley baa the line— 

** Men must reap the things A tliey sow ” 

(u) And such phrases ae, “ Is this the book a you wanted?” 
common 

3 The word but is often used for who + not It mayheit 
he called the negative-relative. 

Thus Scott has— 

“ There breathes not clansman of my line 
But (=who not) would have given his life for mine.” 

4 The personal prononna, when m the dative or objeetnf 
rose, are generally without emphasis. 

(i) If we say Give me your hand,” the me is unemphatic If 
“Give me your hand '" the me has a stronger emphaais than fhe^ 
and metms me, and not any other person. 

(ji) Yery ludicrous accidents sometimes occur from the imsplaaii|^| 
the accent. Thus a careless reader once read. “ And he said,'Std&l 
me the ass ,* 2 md they saddled Aim.” Nelson’s famous aigni^ 
land expects every man to do his duty,” was once altered m • 
phasis with excellent effect A midshipman on board one of HJl'i 
ships was very lazy, and inchned to allow others to do his work; and & 
question went round the vessel. “ Why is Mr So-and-so like EngUi^i 
“ Because he expects every man to do K%8 duty ” 


IV.—SYNTAX 0¥ THE VERB. 

CONCORD OF VERBS 

We cannot say I wntes, qt Se or The man vynte We always say I «nl^ 
He vriiei, and The man wrUea In other words, certain pronoimg ^ 
nouns require a oertam form of a verb to go with them. If the pronoa 
18 of the first x>er8on, then the verb will have a certam form , if it is of 
third person, it will have a different form If the noun or pronoun 13 bd^' 
ntsr, the verb will have one form, if it is plural, it may t^^ve another fom 
In these circuinstances, the verb is said to agree with its subject 
An these facta are usually embodied in a general statement, whi(^ dh 
also serve as a rule 

Rulb XXVT,— A Finite Verb must agree with its sutjed 
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5u Number and Person. Thus we say. “ He calls,” “ They 
valk.” 

(i) The subject anawera to the question Who 7 or What 7 
(u) The subject of a finite verb is always m the nominative case. 

Or and nor are conjunctions which do not add the things mentioned 
to each other, but allow the mind to take them separately—the one 
exduding the other We may therefore say:— 

Rule XXVII —Two or more singnlarnouna that are s-ahjects, 
connected by or or nor, require their verb to he in the singular. 
Thus we say. “ Either Tom or John is going ” “ It was either 
a roe-deer or a large goat 1 ” 

On the other hand, when two or more smgular nouns ore connected 
and, they are added to each other , and, just as one and one make 
two, so two amgular nouns are equal to one plural We may therefore 
la-y down the following rule:— 

Rile XXVIII.—Two or more singular nouns that are sub¬ 
jects, connected by and, require their verb to be in the plural 
We say: '*Tom and John are going.” “There were a roe¬ 
deer and a goat in the field.” 

Cautwna ,— (i) The compound conjunction as well as does not require 
a plural verb, because it allows tbe mind to take each subject sepaxately. 
Thus we say, “Justice, as well as mercy, allows it.” Wo can see the 
truth of this remark by tranapoamg the clauses of the sentence, and 
saying, “Justice allows it, as well as mercy [allows it]." 

(u) The preposition wiUi, cannot make two singular subjects into one 
plural We must say, “The Mayor, with his attendants, was there.” 
Transposition will show the force of this remark also , “ The Mayor was 
there with his attendants.” 

^ Rule XXIX.—Collective Wouns take a amgrular verb or 
^ a plural verb, as the notion of unity or of plurality is upper- 
[ most in the mind of the speaker. Thus we say • “ Parliament 
was dissolved” “ The committee are divided in opinion.” 

(l) When two or more nouns represent one idea, the verb is singular. 
Thus, m MUton’s " Lycidaa,” we find— 

** Bitter constraint and sad occasion dear 
Pompels me to disturb your season due, 

P 
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And, in Shakespeare’s *' Tempest ” (v. 104), we read— 

“ All torment, trouble, wonder, and amazement 
Inhabits here ” 

In tbifl case we may look upon the statement aa=‘'A condition whid 
embraces all torment,” etc. 

(ii) When the verb precedes a number of different nominahveajitt 
often singular. The speaker seems not to have yet made up hi« nnud 
what nominatives he is going to ua& Thus, m the well-known 
in Byron’s Chflde Harold ” we have— 

“ Ah I then and there was hurrying to and fro, 

And gathermg tears, and tremblings of distress," 

And BO Shakespeare, in ‘*Juhua Caesar,” makes Brutus say, “There* 
tears for his love, ]oy for hia fortune, honour for his valour, and dsid 
for his ambition” And, m the same way, people say, “‘V^reinaj 
hat and stick V’ 

Bulb XXX —^The verb to be is often attracted into the samt 
number as the nominative that follows it, instead of agreemtf 
\7ith the nominative that is its true subject. Thus we find 
^‘The wages of sin is deatli” “To love and to admirehii 
been the j'oy of his eiostence.” “A high look and a piond 
heart is sm.” 


2.—GOVEENMENT OF VERBS 

Bulb XXXL—A Transitive Verb in the active vom 
governs its direct object in the objective caee. Thus we say. 
“ I hke him; ” “ they dislike her.” 

The following sub-roles are of some importance :— 

(i) The participle, which is an adjective, has the same govomnj 
powK* as the verb of which it is a part—as, “ Seeing the rain, Irenaffid 
at home”— where aeebig agrees with I as an adjective, and goveni| 
rtdnas a verb. 

(ii) The geraad, which is a noun, has the same governing pow Si 

the verb in which it bdongs. Thus we say “ Hatmg one’s neighbour i 
fcarbidden by ■flie Qospd,” where is a noun, ihe nommatmi t 

it forifiddmt and a gerund governing neighbour m the objectiva 

Bulb XXXH-—Active-transitivB Verbs of givmg, proiah 
iiigt cffbring^ and suchlike, govern the plreot Object in tin 
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oldeotive case, and the Indirect Objeot m the dative. “J 
gjve him an apple.” “He promises me a book." 

M In turmnff these active verbs into paasive, it is the direct object 
that should be turned mto the anbjeot of the passive verb , and we 
ought to say, "An applo was given me ” But custom allows of either 
mode of change, and we also say, was given an apple,” "I was 
promised a book” Dr Abbott callfl the objectives a^ppLc and hooh 
latalned objects, because they are retaiTied m the sentence, even 
although we know that no passive verb can govern an objective case. 


Rule XXXIII.—Such verba as make, create, appoint, 
thinfc believe, etc., govern two objects—the one direct, the 
other factitive. Thus we say. “ They made him king ; 
“the kmg appomted him governor; ” “ we thought her a 
dcver woman.” 

( 1 } The second of these objectives remains with the passive veib, 
when the form of the sentence has been changed , and we say, “ He 
was made king;” “ he was appomted governor " 


Rule XXXIY.—One verb governs another in the Infinitive. 
Or, 

The Infinitive Mood of a verb, being a pure noun, may be 
the olgect of another verb, if that verb is aotIve-tranBitive. 
Thus we say: “I saw him go \ “ we saw the ship sink ] ” 

*• I ordered him to write.” 

( 1 ) In the flist two sentences, him and ship are the anbjeots of go 
and Bihk. But the subject of an Infinitive is always in the objective 
case. The infimtives go and sink have a double face. They are verbs 
in relation to their snbjeota Aim and ffo , they are nouns in relation to 
the verhs that govern them. 

(u) In the sentence, " I ordered bim to write,” him is m the dative 
case; and the sentence ordered writing to him.” To write is 

the direct object of ordered. 

Conclusion 'from the above: An Infinitive is always a noun, 
whether it be a subject or on object It is (a) a subject m the 
sentence “To play football is pleasant.” It is (&) an jobjeot in the 
acntonce, “I like to play footbaU.” 

K,uiiB XXXY.—Some Xntr^jisitlve Verlbs govern the iDative 
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Case. Thus we have “ “ meseeTrw,” “Woewoi-f^ 

the day 1 ” Woe ia me 1 ” “If you please 1 

(i) Worth IB the imperative of an old Enghflh verb, wBorthan^hjU 
coma (The German form of this verb is werdeThJ) 

(u) Shakespeare even construes the verb looh with a dative, t 
Cymbelme/* in. 5, 32, he has— 

She looks us like 

A thing more made of malice, than of duty. 


3.—MOODS OF VERBS 

1 The Indicatiye Mood is the mood of direct assertion or stateme^ ' 
and it speaks of actual facts The Subjunctive Mood is the mood of a 
sertion ^o, but with a modification given to the assertion bytheniit 
through which it passes If we use the term (ibjeotive as descnbmg^ 
aduaJly exists independently of our mmds, and siU^feotive as derfii^ 
that which exists in the mind of the speaker,—^whether it really endi 
outside or not,—^we can then say that— 

(i) The IndioatiYe Mood is the mood of dbjeotlve assertion. 

(u) The Subjunctive Mood is the mood of Bfibjective aBsortion, 

The Indicative Mood may he compared to a ray of light coming ttnl^ 
ihrongli the air; the Subjunctive Mood to the eflhct produced hy the -water « 
the same ray—the water deflects It, makes it form a quite different 
hence a stlcik in the water looks broken or crooked 

2. The Imperative Mood is mood of command or of request 

3. The Infinitive Mood is the substantive mood or noun of the 
verb It is always equal to a noun ; it is always either a 6ub}ect or a 
object, and hence it is incapable of makmg any assertion 

4. The Subjunctive Mood has for aome years been graduilly dybf | 

outb Few writers, and stiU fewer speakers, use it Good wntew m | 
even found to say, If he was here, I should tell him.” But alonji | 
ledge of Hie uses of the subjunctive mood is necessary to enable utb 
understand English prose and verse anterior to the present generatioa 
Even so late as the year 1817, Jane Austen, one of the best prose wnim 
of this oentmy, used the subjunctive mood m almost every dependajt 
ejauae. Not only does ehe use it after if and tl^rngK, hut after such oca 
junctioDS as hecame^ and others. 

S-ULK XXX.YL—The Subjunctiv© Nfood was used—and 
ought to be used—to express doubt, posBiblllty, BuppositioD, 
apUBoqiiezioe (which may or may not happen), or wish, all o 
moods of the mind of the speaker; 
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(i) If thou read this, 0 Csesar, thou mayst live.” (Doubt.) 

(ii) “ If he oome, I will speak to him.” (Possibility) 

(iu) " Yet if one heart throb higher at its sway, 

The wiwd note has not been touched in vain ” (Supposition ) 

(iv) “ Get on your night-gown, lest occasion call us 

And show us to be watchers ” (Consequence ) 

(v) "I would my daughter were dead at my foot, and the jewels in her 
ear'” (Wish) 

i 0 - In all of tUo above sentences, the clausea with suTiJunctlvea do not state foots, 
bat feelings or notions of what may or might be. 

Rule XXXVII —The SuTbjiuiotive Mood, being a subjoined 
mood, IS always dependent on some other clause antecedent 
in thought, and generally also m expression. The antecedent 
clause, which contains the condition, is called the conditional 
dause; and the clause which contains the conflequenee of the 
supposition IS called the consequent danse. 

(i) If it were so, it was a grievous fault. 

Condition. CoriJeQuence. 

(u) If it were done when 'tis done, 

Condition 

Then ’twere well it were done quickly. 

CbuM^fe?Md, 

Ebmabks on Exceptions. 

1, Sometunes the conditional clause is supprer"'*'^ i we 
can say, “I would not endure such language” [if it were ad-, 
dressed to me=conditional clause] 

a The conjunctaon is often omitted. Thus, m Shakespeare’s 
phy of «Juhus Csesar,” we find— 

“ Were I Brutus, 

And Brutus Antony, there were an Antony 
Would rufle up your spirits.” 

EraXXXVni—The Simple InJanltive—-without the sign 
t^is used -with auxiliary verhs, such as may, do. ahall, wiU. 
etc,; and with such verbs as let, bid, can, must, see, hear, 
awie, feel, observe, have, know, etc. 
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(i) li«t darknedB keep her raven glo&a 

(u) Bid the porter come. 

(m) I aaw him nin after a gilded butterfly 
(iv) We heard him cry. 

(v) They made him go, etc., eta 

It was the Danes who introduced a preposition before Uie 
Their sign was at, which was largely used with the infinitive m 
Northern dialect. 

Eulb XXXIX.—^Tlie O^rund is both a noxm and avert. 
As a noxiii, it is governed by a verb or preposition; u 
verb, it governs other noimfl or pronouns. 

There are tw“o gerunds—(i) one ■with to; and (u) one tk 
ends m mg 

(i) The first is to be carefully distinguiBhed from the ordmanya 
finitive. Now the ordinary mflmtive never expresses a purpose ;tk 
gerund with to almost always does. Thus we find— 

"And fools who came to scoff remained to pray." 

This gerund is often called the gerundial mflnltlTe. 

(n) The second is to be distinguished from the present partua^ a 
ing, and very carefully from the abstract noun of the same form. T!i 
present participle m ing, as lovmg, hating, walhing, etc, is alvayi a 
adjeotivej agreemg with a noun or pronoun The gerund in ing i 
always a nons, and governs an object. “ He was very fond of 
cricket.*' Here ^ytng is a noun in rdation to of, and a verb govea 
ing cridtet m the objective. In the words •mlkvag-%t%ck, frying^%, ^ 
wUJnng and frying are nouns, and therefore gerunds If they w®e id> 
jectLvea and participles, the compounds would mean the Btioh Mioslk 
the pan that fries 

(iu) The gerund in ing must also he distinguished from thevok 
noun in ing, which is a descendant of the verhal noun m img. "Ht 
went a huntog" (where a=the old an or on), "Forty and six ywi 
waa this temple in building ; ** “ He was very impatient durmg Ik' 
reading of the inIL" In these sentences hunting, building, and mi 
ing are all verbal nouns, derived from the old verbal noun in ung,«i 
are called abstract nouns. But if we say, " He is fond of hunting deer/ 
” He is engaged in building a hotel, ** “ He likes reading poetry,’ —tin 
the three words are gerunds, for they act as verbs, and govern the tiw 
objectives, <i*r, hold, and poetry 

Eulb XL.—The Qerundial Infinitive is frequently cci- 
fitrued with nouna and adjectives Thus we say . A how 
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to seU or let," “'Wood to bum/’ “Deadly to hear, and 
deadly to teU,” •! Good to eat.” 


V.— SYNTAX OF THE ADYEEB. 

Rdlb XT.T — ^The Adverb ought to be as near as possible to 
tlie word it modifiea Thus we ought to say, “ He gave me 
only three shillings,” and not “ H.e only gave me three shil¬ 
lings,” because only modifies three, and not gave. 

This rule applies also to compound adyerba^ such as at least, In like 
siaimer, at ra^om, in paxt, etc 

Rule XLIL— Adverbs modify verbs, adjectives, and otber 
adverbs; but they can aJflo modify prepositioiifla Tlius we 
Iiave the combmations out from, up to, down to, etc. 

In die sentence, “He walked up to me," the adverb up does not 
modify wUcedi but the prepositional phrase to rne. 


YI.—SYOTAX OE THE PEEPOSITION. 

Rule XLIH —All prepositions in the English language 
govern nouns and pronouns in the objective case. 

The prepoBitions save and except are really verba m the imperative 
mood. 

Rule XLIV.—^Prepositions generally stand before the words 
they govern; hut they may, with good ejBfect, come after them. 
Thus we find m Shakespeare— 

“ Ten thousand men that fishes gnawed upon." 

“ Why, then, thou knoweat what colour jet is ot" 

And, ui Hooker, with very forcible effect— 

“ Shan there be a God to swear by, and none to pray to ? ” 

Rule XLY,—Certain verbs, nouns, and adjectives require 
special prepositions. Thus we cannot say, “This is different 
to that,” because it is bad English to say “ This differs to that,” 
The proper preposition m both instances is from. 
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The following IS a list of some of these 

Special pTcpositioiis:—- 


Absolve from. 

Abhorrence for. 

Accord with. 

Acquit of. 

Affimty betweeiL 
Adapted to (intentionally) 

Adapted for (by nature) 

Agree with (a person). 

Agree to (a proposal). 

B^tow upon. 

Change for (a thing) 

Change with (a person). 

Confer on (=give to) 

Confer with (=t^ with) 

Confide in (=trust in) 

Confide to (=sintrust to). 

Conform to 
In conformity with. 

Comply with. 

Convenient to (a person). 
Convement for (a purpose). 
Conversant with. 

Correspond with (a person). 
Correspond to (a tbmg) 

Dependent on (butindependent of) 


Derogatory to. 


Differ with (a person). 
Different from. 

Disappointed of (what we cite 
get). 

Disappointed In (what we 
got) 

Dissent from. 

Exception f^m (a rule). 
Exception to (a statement) 
Glad of (a possession) 

Glad at (a piece of news) 

Involve in 

Martyr for (a cause). 

Martyr to (a disease). 

Need of or for 
Part from (a person). 

Part with (a thing) 

Profit by 

Reconcile to (a person). 
Reconcile with (a statement). 
Taste of (food). 

A taste for (art). 

Thirst for or after (knowledge) 


m--SYNTAX O'E THE COHJTJHCTIO]?. 

Rulb XLYI. —^The Oonjimotioii does not interfere with flu 
action of a transitive verb or preposition, nor with the moodn 
tense of a verb. 

p) This rule is usually stated thus; “ Conjunctions generally coiiMfl 
the same oases of nouns and pronouns, and the same moods end toa 
of verbs, as * We saw him and her,’ ‘ Let either him or me go!' ” B<| 
it is plain that sato governs her as well as hvffLf and that or cams 
intetf^ with the govemmmit of Such a rule is therefore tuti^ 
axiaficiaL 

(ii) It is plain ihat the conjunction and must make two Bmgulin=’ 
one plural, as ** He and I are of the same age.” 

Eulb XLYii.—Certain adjectives and oonjtmctianB tda 
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after them certain special conjimctlons. Thus, such (adj.) 
jgquues as, both (adj.), and; so and as require as, though, 
yet; whether, or; either, or; neither, nor; nor, nor; or, 
or. The foUou-ing are a few examples •— 

(i) “Would I descnbe a preaoher such aa Paul 1 ” 

(u) “ Though deep, yet dear ; though geutle, yet not dull” 

Rule XLVIII—^The subordinating conjunction that may he 
oraittefL Tliua we can say, “Are you sure he is herel” 
Slukesiieare has, “ Yet Bratus says he was ambitious 1 ” 
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1 Words are gregarious, and go in groups. When % gtonp 
of m>xds makes complete sense, it is called a sentence. A 
sentence is not a chance collection of words; it is a tne 
organism, with a heart and hmhs. When we take the li®!* 
apart from the central core or heart of the sentence, and try to 
show their relation to that core, and to each other, we are s&i 
to analyse the sentence The process of thus takmg a sa- 
tence to pieces, and naming and accounting for each piece, a 
called analysis 

(i) Analysis is a Greek word which means hreajcing up oi Ui}sii^ 
apart . its oppou-te is Synthesis, which means mdLvng up orpsttof 
together, 

(u) When we examine a sentence, and divide it into its componat 
parts, we are said to analyse the sentence, or to perform an act et 
analysis. But when we put words or phrases together to uatai 
sentence, we perform an act of composition or of syntheslB 

2. A sentence is a statement made about something, h, 
The horse gallops, 

(i) The Bomething (horse) is called the Subject. 

(li) The statement (gallops) is called the Predicate. 


3. Every sentence consists, and must consist, of at least two 
parts. These two parts are the thing we speak about aal 
what we say about that thing. 

(i) The Subject is what we speak about. 

(ii) The Predicate is what we aay about the subject. 


d) Tliere ii a proverb of SoloDioii ‘whtcli eaye, **AU things are dcmbli 
agabistancfther.** So tbare are the two 116008881117 oomplementary Ideas of 
and odd; of and left, of north and aonth, and many more. In longnagfl 
two Ideaa of BvldMt and rredleate are necessarily coexistent, neither can 
without the oUicr. we cannot even ihinh tlie one without the other The^ 
the two pc4i« of thought. 


S Iffi ! 
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(U) Sometlines the Sulrfeot Is not exproasod In Imperative sentences, as In do 1" = 
‘‘Goyoal" 

nfi) The Predicate can never be sappreased, It must ahvays be erpreeaed, 
otbe^Isa nothing at all would be paid. 

4. There are three kinds of sentences • Simple, Compound, 

and Complesc. 

(i) A simple sentenoe contams only one subject and one predicate, 
(ii) A complex sentence contaiiia a chief sentenoe, and one or 
more sentences that are of subordinate rank to the oMaf sentenoe. 

(Ui) A compound sentence contams two or more simple sentences 
of equal ranlc. 

L—THE SIMPLE SENTENCE. 

5. A Simple Sentence is a sentence which consists of one 
flubjeot and one predicate. 

(i) A Simple Sentence contains, and can contain, only one finite 
varh. If we say, “Baby likes to dance,” there are two verba m 
this simple sentence But to dance is not a finite verb; it is an 
Infinitive, it is practically a pure noun, and cannot therefore be a 
predicate 

(li) If we say, ** Jobn and James ran off,” the sentence is=“ John 
ran off ”+“James ran off” It is therefore a compound sentence 
consisting of two simple sentences, with the predicate of one of them 
suppressed. Hence it is called a contracted compound sentence— 
contracted In the predicate. 

Li this case the sentence may be treated as Simple, “ James 
and John” forming a Compoiind Subject to the Predicate 
‘‘ran off.” 


FORMS OF SENTENCES. 


6 Sentences differ in the Form which they take. As re¬ 
gards ioim they may be classified as follows :— 

(i) Assertive— 

(a) Positive •—^The night grows cold 

(b) Negative ,—am not going. 

Not a drum was heard. 

They caught never a one 
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(ii) Interrogative :—Whom, seek ye ] 

(lii) Exclamatory:—swiftly the river flows! 

In the cases of Interrogative or Exclamatory aentenccB, u 
which the usual order of the words is changed for the sakerf 
emphasis or effect, the sentences should he put m aseartiTi 
stralghtfbrward order for the purpose of analysis, thus •— 

Ye seek whom ? 

The nver flows how swiftly, 

(iv) Imperative;—Sir, look to your manners. 

In imperative sentences the subject is usually omitted, h ’ 
this sentence “ Sir^’ is really a nominative of address, andth 
real subject “ thou ” is not expressed, 

(v) Optative, expressing a -wish or invocation;— 

God bless us every one I ** 

‘'Oh, could I flow like thee I ” 

In Greek there is a special mood of the verb, called % 
optative, for expressions of this kmd, but in Enghsh the vdi 
i"? in the subjunctive. 

Kote how the Optative differs from the merely Assertive. Cob- 
pare ;— 

God bless us, Le Hay God bless us (Optative); and 
God blesses os (Asseriflve). 

PAETS OF THE SENTENCK 

T. The Subject of a sentence is what we speak about 
AVhat we apeak about we must name. 

If we name a things we must use a name or noun. 

Therefore the subject must always be either— 

(i) A noun, or 

(ix) Some word or words equivalent to a noun. 

8. There are eight kinds of Subjects— 

(i) A IToun, as, England is our home. 

(li’i A Pronoun, as, It is our fatherland 
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(ui) A Verbal Koun, as, Wallmig is liealtliy 
(iv) A Gl^nuid, as, Catching fish is a pleasant pastime 
^y) An Infinitive, as, To awim is quite easy. 

(yi) An Acijeotlve, with a noun understood, as, The 
prosperoiiB are sometimes cold-hearted 
(vu) A Quotation, as, “ Ay, ay, air! ” hurst from u 
thousand throats 

(viii) A.N'otm-clauBe or sentence, as, That he was a 
tyrant is generally admitted 

(a) The verbal noun, as we have seen, originally ended in ung. 

(h) Catching is a gerund, because it is both a noun (nomin¬ 
ative to w) and a verb, governing in the objective. 

von (i) The Subject is sozaetunds composite—oonsistmg of two or 
more words. 

Bib hofUB, thB bomastuid, the very Ibhobb, all were destroyed 
To laiia ay gan «id (to) Cra was the work of a momeut 
(To them Hm leaxt, Mb love^ his were glyen. 

(ii) The Subject Bometimes stands in apposition to or 

*‘thls ” Thus in the sentence •—'' It is my resolve to succeed,*’ 
the effective subject is ''to succeed 

SlmUarly in the senteiicu •— Thii ruluecl him, his inordinate love of riches,'’ the 
fffeetive an^ject is "EIb t&ordlnate love of ilohoi " Oompare also —** That was their 
folfl revBid, the appioTil of their ktng " 

In these cases, **lt,'* “this,” and “that'* are simply temporary subjects, the iml 
nt^ect coming afterwards out of its natural order “ It,** or any word tiros used, 
u uDed the Proridoiial SnhJeoa 

(lu) Sometimes, especially in poetry, an tumeoessary or redundant 
portmoun u put in with the Subject, and may be regarded as forming 
port of it 

My banks, they ai^e furnished with bees 

Tired Nature’s sweat restorer, balmy sleep, 

Hb, like the world, his ready visit pays 
Where fortune smiles. 

9, The Predicate m a sentence is what we say about the 
If we say anything, we must use a saying or telling 
void. ITow a telling word is a verb. 

therefore the iPredioate must always be a verb, or 
some word or words equivalent to a verb- 
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10. There are six kinds of Predicate— 

(i) A Verb, as, God is. The etream nma. 

(u) " To be •* + a noun, as, He is a carpenter. 

(ui) ” To be ” + aai adjective, as, They ore idle, 
(iv) “ To be ” + an adverb, as, The books are 

(v) To be ” + a phrase, as, She is In good hsalth, 
(vi) « To be + a clause or sentence, as, His ciy 

I die for my country. 


NOTE (i) Only Finite or Complete Verbs can form Tredjcatea, 
the Verb ia moomplete or infinite, as in the case of— 

(a) A Participle, 

(b) An Infinitive, 

it cflimot form the Predicate of a sentence except by the ad^ 
of other completing words Thus loving” or *^to 
never form a predicate, although “loving,” when convertedntij 
finite verb by prefixing “was,** may form a predicate. 

(ii) The Verb is sometimeErmodlfied by an Adverb or PreposJ 
which IS closely attached to it, and which for the purpose of kqiI^ 
may be regarded as part of the Predicate, 

They agreed to (= accepted) my proposah 

The subject was well thrashed out ( = debated). 

The pirates stove in (=broke) the cabm-door 


11. Cautions:— 

(i) There ia a large class of verbs known as GopuUth^ 
Verbs, which bemg connective rather thanuotaiii 
in theor character, require another word oi 
to be associated with them to make the 
complete. Thus:— 


He appears healthy. 

The apprentice became a merohant 
The girl grew tall 

The poor creature seems to be dying. 

.stands six feet 

iwa—Soiae of tlSse verbs are also used transitively, and then ^ 
16a like e%sr transitive'ie^bB i —Stand it on the table 

%eqnantly^ci^^ verb “to be^* (exe^^ 
Ifes few ^aed wSere it means to exist aDd$P^ 
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other copulative ve^s, as, to seem, to become, 
etc., con never form predicates by themselves. 

(iji) Deware of associating two dissimilar verbs as predi¬ 
cate. Thus 111 the sentence . He refused to leave 
the ship,” the predicate is not “refused to leave,” 
but simply “ refused.” 

12. When the predicate consists of an active-transitive 
verb, it leqmres an object after it to make complete sense. 
This object is called either the object or the completion. As 
we must name the object, it is plain that it mnst always, like 
the subject, he a norm, or some word or words equivalent to a 
noun. 

la As there are el^ht kinds of Subjects, so there are eight 
kinds of Objects or Completions. These are *— 

(i) A 'Noun, as, All of us love England- 

(u) A Pronoun, as, We saw him in the garden. 

(ni) A Verbal IToiLn, as, We hke walking. 

(iv) A Gterund, as, Tlie angler prefers taking laage fish. 

(v) An I nfini tive, os, We hate to be idle. 

(vi) An Acljective with a noun understood, as, Good 
men love the good. 

(\u) A Quotation, as, We heard hia last “Good-bye, 
Toml” 

(vm) A N*oun-clause or sentence, 'as, I knew what 
was the matter. 

^OTB (i) The wordfl It, this, and that may form ProvUionai Objeote, 
juHt aa they form Provisional Subjects — 

They consider it infamous to desert. 

This I command, no parley with the foe. 

That he abhors, the sale of flesh and blood. 

(li) The Object, Lke the Subject, may consist of an unltmlted 
nonibar of these parts of speech. 

At noon the outlaw reached hi* glen, 

HIb gathered spoils, his merry; tnen. 

At twelve the poor lad began to learn a^'^rade^and (to) help his 
parents, 
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14. Yeibs of giving, promising, offering, handing, 
many sncli, taJce also an indirect object, whicL. is sometiaa 
called the dative object. 

There are several kinds of Indirect Objects:— 

(i) A Nonn, We gave the man a shilling. 

(u) A Pronoun, We offered him sixpence. 

(m) A Prepositional Phrase :—took him for a BsSkn 
And therefore think him as a serpent’s egg, 

(iv) An Infinitive:— 

(a) after the Direct Object I saw him (to) nm 

(b) after an Intransitive Yerb . They appeared to Bhiaa 

^ Some anthontieB prefer to regard finch a case as (a) 
mn ” as a Oompoxuid Objeot, treating as a whole the two or ms 
words forming the object 

15. The following may bo regarded as special kindfit^ 
Indirect Objects:— 

(i) A Paotitive Object *— 

They made him President. 

Hilton did not hesitate to call Speneer a better teadher dut 
Socrates or Aquinas. 

It should be noted that the words '‘made^aM 
** call ” have a more restricted meaning dm 
when followed by ordmary simple object 

Compare*—‘^They made blTrt “President” with “They swi 
a boat,” “Milton . , , Aquinas,** with “Callthem quickly.” 

In the latter cases “made” and “call ” have a fuller mesiuvf 
than in the former. 

xoTKi''—Sometimes it may appear as an Adjective with a New 
underatooA 

jSxGTcdse made strong (=a strong man). 

They painted the house white (=;a white house). 

(ij) A Cognnte Object, in which the Predicate hb^ 
Object are words from the same root:— 

Let me die the dea;Qi of the righteonsi 
PTe ran his godly race. 
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(ill) Wlien nn active verb with two objects is eliaiigccl 
mto the paj3SiV0 form, that object wliicb is retained 
while the other becomes the subject is termed the 
Betamed Object *— 

A Bhillmg was giv^en the man. 

The door was denied hJm. 


Cautions;— 

(i) Special care is needed in dealing with the Indirect 
Object There is a tendency on the port of many 
young students to put down any word ox' phrase 
which they cannot easily classify as “Indiioct 
Object ” Thus words or phrases which are Exten¬ 
sions of 'the Predicate or Enlargements of the 
Object are often wrongly classed as Indirect Object. 


Compare —I heard him read (him read ^ Compound Object) 

I heard him reading (reading = Enlargement of 
Object) 


I took him for the master (for the master = Indirect 
Object) 

I sent him for the master (for the master = Extension 
of Pred ) 


(li) Some authonties propose to overcome the difficulties 
attending the Indirect Object by recognising a Com¬ 
plement of the Predicate as a secondary part of the 
Predicate ; but on the whole it seems preferable to 
widen somewhat the signification of the Indixect 
Object, as the term is universally accepted. 


a- In difflcnat oaneB the student, before classing any word or 
as Indirect Object, should satisfy himself that it does not 
all under one of the other heads. 


17. The Subject or the Object must always be either— 

(i) A Ifl'oxua, or 

(h) Some word or words ©q.mvalent to a noim. 

A ITotm may have attached to it any mimber of adj*eotiveB 
a^ieotival'phrases. An adjective or adjectival phrase that 
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goes With a subject or with an object is called, m An^ys^^ 
JSnlargement, 

It la 80 called becattfle it enlarges our knowledge of the nljtH 
Thus, if we say, ‘'The man is tired,” we have no knowledgefl( 
what kind of man la spoken of , but if we say, “ The poor old im 
is tired,” our notion of the man is enlarged by the addition of ttt 
facta that he is both^oor and old, 

18. There ore seven kinds of Enlargements :— 

(i) An Adjective—one, two, or more—^That big 
red book is sold. 

(ii) A 'Noun (or nouns) in apposition, Wilham th 
Conqueror defeated Harold 

(lii) A Kottn (or pronoun) in the Possessive Can, 
His hat flew off 

(iv) A Prepositional Phrase, The walk in the flcddt 
was pleasant. 

(v) An Adjectival Phrase, The boy, Ignorant of m 
duty, was soon dismissed. 

(vi) A Pariiciple (a), or Participial Phrase (b)- 
Sohhing and weeping, sbe was led from ih 
room (a). The merchant, having made a fortoan, 
gave up business (b), 

(vn) A Gerundial Infinitive—Anxiety to succeed (=ol 
succeeding) wore bnu out. Bread to eat 
eating) could not be had anywhere 

1ft It is plain that all these seven kinds of EnlargementB 
my go with the Object as well as with the Subject 

3ft An Itedargement, being a word or phrase that gc^i 
wiiti a sxinm or its equivalent, must always be an adjectdn 
w equivaSeoEit to an adjeotlvec 

Mm S) Aa Bnftiyme ttt may itaelf be enlarg^ by the same part 
el ifMk aa {arm the primary enlargements, 

^ &ehng|K4CtUs Bvord fimsedbriodiKiia la idchly Jew^ed 

W BimeM miMed a ttnsani fbd hy a glacier of fiu soatbem >4^ 

the by Indians,” and “ of the Southern Alpf," 
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ire enlargements of''Bword ” and “glaoier** respectively, wluch 
ire themselves parts of qualifying phrases, 

(u) A Subject or Object may have an uuUmlted ntunher of 
ijlugements of vanowa kinds — 

The poor Kmg, an ontoast from Ms own domain, sufTerliig tlie pongs 
of hunger and Bttmg by bitter reproaones, ended his days in misery. 

Here King is enlarged by— 

(a) An Adjective 

(b) A Noim In Apposition. 

(o) Two ParticlpiGl phrases 


2L The Predicate is always a Verb, atandmg alone if 
.•Ainplete, or accompanied by other words if a verb of in- 
cmplete predication. 

The part of the sentence that goes with the verb is either a 
umple adverb, a oompoimd adverb, or a phraee adverbial 
III jts character. 


22i The adverbs or adverbial phrases that go with, the pxedi- 
Jate are called, m Analysis, the Esrtensdons of the Predicate, 

23. There are seven kinds of Exteneions :_ 

(i) An Adverb, as, The time went slowly. 

(u) An Adverbial Phrase, as, Mr Smith Tmtes now 
and then 


(ill) A Prepositional Phrase, os. Mi Smith spoke with 
great effect 

(ir) A IToun Phrase, as, We walked side by side. 

(y) a Portioipial Phrase, as. The mighty rocks came 
bounding down. 

(ti) a Genindial Phrase, as. He did it to insult us 

{=for insulting us). 

(ni) An Absolute Infini tive Phrase, as, To teU you 
the truth, I tlunk him veiy stupid, 

w Absolute ParHolpial Pbrase. such 

ms olook hajtos struck, we had to go. ” 

^tem^ns of the predicate are dassified m the above 
T * point of Yiew of gframmar j hut they are also 
^ngW,^ *^*^**^ dlstlaction in 
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In this latter way Extensions are olassified as extendona of^ 

(i) Time, as. We lived there three years. 

(li) Place, (a) Whence, as, We came ftom York. 

(b) Where, Eta, He lives over the way 

(c) Whither, as, Go home ' 

(iu) Manner (a) Manner • He treads firmly. 

(b) Degree She writes better 

(c) Accompanying circnmstaiLoeB They went fot 

waid Tinder a heavy fire. 

(iv) Agent. James was represented by hla minister. 

(v) Instrument. They ravaged the land with fire and ewoii 
(Td) Magnitade (a) Order He stood first In his class. 

(h) Number The field measured ten acreu. 

(vu) Mood (a) Afifirmation He certainly returned. 

(b) Negation; The enterprise will never succeed. 

Never is here a more emphatic form of vL 
and therefore conies imder the headofXegi 
tion rather than of Time. 

(c) Doubt, Perhaps you will meet your friend, 

(viii) Cause * The clerk was dismissed for Idleness 

(ix) Porpose: They went abroad to better their condition 
<x) Condition. Without me ye can do notlimg 
(xi) Concession * With all thy faults, I love thee stiU. 

Here the sense la obviously ‘‘ NTotwithstandmg all thy faults 

25. 

Kom (i) Just as a Subject or Object may have an unlimited uuoAc 
o{ EolArgsments, so a Predicate may have any number of Sxla 

Pw ttwt ymm the widow di^elt qaletly tn tha loaeily oott&ge Here w© hRTcto* 
of tlise, mamier, end place respectively Oare should he taken tob^ 
&• vtclena exteulona qidte dfatlnct In analyBlug; the student should lette * 
WiAaf Aaw (a), (bh (c), etc., or (!)> (2), (3), etc., and state after each itskW. 

Where two or more extensions of the same dasa appear 
bekapt distinct. At nightaoi, during a heavy snowitai, 
wuKtered forth. 

the two exteusions of tune should be taken separately, 

li. OwQtlaim;-— 

word may be used as Objeot or as fi 
ot tho Predicate. 
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CompaieI tJare aothinfi: for your thi eats (Extension of Degree ) 
He gave me notUlng. (Object.) 

“Nothing” ill the first sentence simply shows to what extent 
yon we affected by the threats; “nothing ” m the second sentence 
18 obviously the Direct Ohjaot of “ gave,” expressing what he gave. 

Compare .—What did yon see? (Object ) 

Wliat recks he of his daily duty ? (Extension—Degree.) 

“■What” in the first sentence is evidently the Direct Object of the 
interrogation “ did see ”; in the second sentence “what ” expresses 
the extent to whioli he is affected hy oonaiderations of his daily 
duty. 

Compare inth the latter the sentence ;—“ What with war and 
what with famine, the nation was almost exterminated ” Where 
thetwo “whats” are evidently adverbial m their nature, and the 
phrases they mtroduce are extensions of the predicate. 

(ii) The same phrase may be an iEnlargement (of the 
Subject or Object) or an Extension of the Predi¬ 
cate. 

Compare ‘—Exercise In the open air is healthy (Enlargement of 
Sabject) 

He takes hia exercise in the open air. (Extension—Place ) 

In the first sentence the phrase ^ * m the open air ” qualifies or 
lisilts the word exercise, ” indicating a particular form of exercise; 
m the second sentence “in the open an ” indicates the place where 
le takes his exercise, and hence it is an Extension of the Predicate 

NOMINATIVE OP ADDRESS. 

27. The Nominative of Addi’eas may relate to— 

(a) The Subject; Milton I thou sbouldst be living at tbi^ 

ioui, 

(b) The Objeot: I welcome you, good Masters. 

(c) An Extension: We shall pull towards you, Sir 

Knight. 

Or it may be detached, The castle keep, my Iiord, I hold. 
The Nominative of Address m Intei^ectional in its nature, 
ffld just as the Inteijection is a part of speech standing apart 
fern ihe family formed hy the others, so a Nominative of 
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Avldieas really forms no part of tlie logical sentence. Began!- 
as some'wliat appositional, it may be placed that pajt ^ 
the sentence to which it specially belongs, or the rule mavT* 
adopted of placing it in the same colnnm as the Sahjectj ca^ 
bemg taken to indicate that it forms no part of the kjia! 
subject. 

28 The foUowmg cautions are of importance:— 

(i) The M'oim m an absolute clause cannot be 

Subject of a simple sentence. *We can say, 
tram having started, we returned to the bot«L 
Here we la the subject. 

The phrase *‘tlie tram havmg started” la an adyerbulibik 
modifying rdnmed, and giving the reason for the retumng, 

(ii) A subject may bo compound, and may contain a 

object, as, To save money is always useful” 
the subject is to save money, and contains tlf 
object money^—the object of the verb “to smt 

All object; may also contain another object, which is sot 
object of the sentence. Thus we can say, “ I like to save monty,' 
when the direct object of liEe is to save, and money is a 
of lhat direct object 

(lii) An Absolute Participial Phrase (or XommaiiTh 
Absolute) is always an Extension of the Prediate, 
and may express— 

(a) Time. The olooh having stnioh one, we prooeedoi 

(b) Oanse . Panmess coming on, the wanderms qwd 

ened their pace. 

(c) catornnutanoes: I crossed the moor, the snowfiShi 

heavily. 

(iv) Hot usually forma an Extension of the Piedki^ 
Imt it may also form— 

(a) Part of the Sntdeot : Kot a dmm was heard. 

tive Enlargement) 

(b) Part of the Object: We carved not a line. 

BDlirgoment.) 

TSMyHaaxdiifiver asemnd. (Negative Snlargeniit 
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Aa an Eitension of the Predicate, not ib usuaJly independffi}^ of 
other eiteuBions, as, 

, j not (Extension of Negative) 

They mo e j ^jig atom (Extension of Tune) 
hot sometimes it simply another Extension, and mnsfc not 

be dissociated from it, as, Not In vain he wore his sandol-Bhoon. 

{v) There is generally— 

(a) An Extension of Place There they rested. 

But it IS sometimes— 


(b) An Indefinite Extension (a mere Expletive). 

There 'were twenty present. 

The shadowy and -Tague character of tAere is shown by the 
pMtphr&se “Twenty were present,” and also by the fact that in 
InnsUtiDg the sentence into many languages no eauivalent would 
be pot for “there ” 

(\i) Distinguiali between various uses of the Infinitive. 

(a) Subject. To quarrel is not my wish. 

(b) Part of the Predicate ; He might (to) win the shield, 

^ Those who regard might as being always a 
Principal Verb would put iww as part of the 
Object. 


(c) Object They love to wander. 

(d) Extension of the Predicate - She came to loam. 

^ ’’ “ “ ordinary mfinitare, but a ger- 

^ or l^ttve of purpose, and jb equivalent to “for 

«inuog.” Seep 40. 

(vu) Care must be taken to diatingmsh between the 
same word when used as— 

Sredicate with an 

intransitive Copulative Verb— 

The Hug looks wan. 

This apple tastes Bwaet, 

of the mdloate after a 

The king eats wall. 

Howiweat the moonlight sleeps apon thin hBiik. 
murt be very careful to discriminate between these 
ud wH? i 'vord indica-tea quality, xt is adjectival in nature, 

Predloats; where it indicates manner, it is 
oWmnature, and forms an Extension of the Ptedloate. 
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(viii) In the case of qualifying or limiting 

(especially participial phrases), it is sometimes difE 
cult to deteimme -whether they are simple linlarv 
nients of the Subject or Exteusions of the Ptti 
cate 


Batnrning then the -bolt lie drew 
A Tvidow bird eat nournliig for "her lore. 

In the first sentence “returning” is an enlargement of 
the second sentence mouznlng does not enlarge “ bird,” but Bbon 
how it sat mourning, i e. sadly, sorrowfully 
The safest plan in oases of this kind is to determine what princ^ 
part of the sentence the quahfymg or limiting word or phraie % 
most closely connected with If it la essentially qualifying mnatoi, 
it is probably an Enlargement of the Subject or Object; if, on ik 
otlier hand, it expresses some modifioation of, or condition in leipoet 
to, the Predicate, it is an Extension of the Predicate 


THE MAPPING-OUT OP SmPLE SENTENCES. 

It is of the greatest importance to get the eye to helpiiit 
mind, and to present to the sight if possible—either on paper 
or on the black-board—the sentence we have to consider. Tb 
is called mappmg-out. 

Let us take two simple sentences — 

(i) “From the mountam-path came a joyous sound of bomepoid 
whistling.” 

“In the Acadian land, on the shores of the Basm of Ml nan, 
IMstant, secluded, still, the httle -village of Grand-Pi4 
1*7 in the fruitful valley ” 

30. These may be mapped out, before analysuig them, in th 
following way:— 

joyous 

(5) A SOUND CAME 

•ttwa peraoa whlsiaing the mountain path. 


I 


BMaBdAd, am 
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{u) Thu VIIiLAGB 


LAY 


the frultftil valley. 


Gfxand'EiA the Acadian land the ahoies of the Baslzii etc. 

3L Swell a mapping-out enables us easily to see, mtli tlie 
iWily as u'ell as with the mind’s eye, what is the main pui^pose 
.fall analysis— to find out which words go with which, and 
irlidt IS the real hiuld of the sentence. Hence, unless wo see 
,tt a glance the biuld of the sentence we are going to analyse, 
vt ciight, hefore domg so, to set to work and map it out. 


FOEMS OP ANALYSIS. 

32. The sentences may then be analysed m either— 

(a) the Detailed form 
or (b) the Tahnlax form 

(i) The Detailed form is analogoiiB to that adopted for parsing', 
lad gires ns scope for subdividiiig the sentence to on unlimited 
otent, and giving the maadmum amount of detail. 

(b) The Tabular form does not provide for so much detail, but it 
Ins the advantage of great clearness, and, as it greatly facihtates 
tlie flzaminatioiL of an exercise, it is the form usually preferred by 
pohlic exammers. 


3a Detailed Analyeis. 


{])a, A sound 
it joyous 

c. of some person whistlmg 

d, same 

tr from the path 

/ mountain 

Ofl. The Tfliage 
A httle 
£. distant 
d. secluded 

fcstai 


Subject. 

Adjectival Enlargement of Snbject. 
Prepositional Phrase, Enlargmnent 
of Subject. 

Predicate. 

Extension of Predicate. Place 
whence. 

Adjectival Enlargement of e 
Subject. 

Adjective Enlargement of Subject 
> > 1» ’ « 
a i» 

ji « »» 
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/ of Gran(i-Pr6 

Prepositional Phrase, Enlargeottj 
of Subject. 

9 lay 

Predicate. 

h, in the land 

Extension of Predicate, plm 
where 

«. Acadian 

Adjectival Enlargement of A. 

J, on the shores 

Extension of Predicate, 
where. 

L of the haem 

Prepositional phrase, enlarguig;. 

L of Minas 

i$ it II A 

771. in the valley 

Extension of Predicate. Rm 
where. 

n. fruitful 

Adjectival Enlargement of nu 


34. Tabular Analysis. 


I— 

SuB^rcT. 

Eia.ABO£- 

HESTOr 

fiaBJCCT, 

PaUDlCATE 

Object 

Enlabob- 
lEEirr OF 
Object 

Exrsiauv 

or 

PasruanL, 

A sound 

t 

(a) joyous 
(bj of some 
^rson 
wlufltling 

came 



from the 
mounttm' 
paUi(pZui| 
whence) ' 

4^ viHsige 

<a} little 
<b) distant 
(o) seclud¬ 
ed 

(d}stiU 

(e>of 

Grand-Prd 

1 

lay 



1 

(a) in the < 
Acadju 1 
land ' 
(piflce 1 
when) { 

(b) ontlie 
shmesd 
IheBiB 
of AGsti 
(place 
where) 

(c) in the 1 
fruitful 1 
vall^ ] 
(place ! 
wAere) | 

1 


U.—THE COMPLEX SENTEl^OE. 

9^ A Ooza|ilBK Bentanoe is a statement wliicli contaSns ow 
SgntftTVoe^ and one ox more sentences dependent up® 
3^ axtt eilfed Btibt^dinate Sentences. There aw ita 
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there caai only be three kinds—of siiboidmate 
^eiitfuces—Adjectival, IToim, and Adverbial. 

A subordinate aentenoe la BometuneB called a olanse. 

36. A Subordinate Sentence that goes with a ISTonn or 
Pronoun fulfils the function of an Adjective, is equal to on 
Adjecthe, and is therefore called an Adjectival Sentence. 

“Darkness, which might be felt, fell upon the city.” Here the 
Buhaentencfi, “ which-might-be-felt, ” goes with the uoxm darEness, 
beloDga to it, and cannot be separated from it, and this sentence is 
therefore an adjectival sentence 

37. A Subordinate Sentence that goes with, a Verb fulfils 
tlic function of an Adverb, is equal to an Adverb, and is 
tlrereforo called on Adverbial Sentence. 

“I will go whenever you are ready.” Here the suh-sentenoe, 
“whenever you are ready,” is attached to the verb go, belongs to 
it, and cannot be separated from it; and hence this sentence is an 
adverbial sentence. 

38. A Subordinate Sentence that forms the Subject of a 
l*^!)edicatc, or the Object, or that is m apposition with a noun, 
fulfils the function of a Noiin, and is therefore called a IToun 
Sentence. 

“He told me that his consm had gone to sea.” Here the snb- 
Kntence, “Ins consm had gone to sea,*^ is the object of the transi¬ 
tive verb told. It fulfils the function of a noun, and is therefore a 
Kmn sentence. 

39. An Adjectival Sentence may be attached to— 

(i) Tile Subject of the Principal Sentence j or to 
(li) The Object of the Principal Sentence; or to 
(m) Any M'oun or Pronoun. 

(i) The book that-I-bought is on the table : to the subject. 

(it) I laid the book-I-bought on the table : to the objeots 
(in) The child fell mto the streaip. that-rons-paBt'tlie Tnin ; to the 
mm Btream—a nonn m an adverbial phrase. 

40. NOTE.— -(i) As may in certain cases be regarded as a relative 

introducmg an Adjectival Sentence. In such cases 
it is usually a correlative of sucb or some. 

I never saw suoh fish as he caught in the Avckd. 

This is the some bag as you gave me last year. 
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(li) But in certain cases may be taken as a negative rc!^ 
tive introducing an Adjectival Sentence. 

(a) There is no man here hut lovos you 
Thifl= There is no man here who does not love you.” 

(h) “ No land hut listens to the common call. > 
“But” is equivalent to “ whlcli does not ” 

41. An Adverbial Sentence may be attacked to— 

(i) A Terb; 

(ii) An Adjective; or to 
(ill) An Adverb. 

(i) To a Verh. It does not mattei m wliat position the veil u. 
It may he (a) the Predicate, as m the sentence, “I walk vlwil 
can.” It may he (b) an Infinitive forming a subject, as, “To geti 
when one la tired is not pleasant ” It may he (c) a participle, ni 
the sentence, “ Having dmed before he came, I started at once.” 

(u) To an Adjeotive “His gnef was such that all pitiedbla, 
Here the sub-sentence “ that all pitied him ” modifies the adjectm 
such. * 

(lit) To an Adverb. “ He wa.s so weak that he oonld not rtui 
Here the snh^Bentence “that he could not stand” modifies tk 
adverb so, which itself modifies the adjective weaJE. 

42. Just as there are many classes of Adverbs, so there ax 
many different kmdB of Adverbial Sentences. 

(i) Time. I mil go, wbon you return. 

(n) Place. "Where the bee sucks, there suck I 
(in) Hanner. He strode, as tbLOUgh he were la psh 

(iv) Degree. I spoke as loudly as I could (speak). 

(v) Proportion. The sooner you complete yo® 

taA the sooner you can leave. 

(vi) Ckmdltion. If you stand by me, I will oppo# 

him. 

(vii) Obn^aion—^Provided this is done, I will conBeal 
(▼Sii) Oaoae^ Avoid him, because he is dlBhonest 

or Consequence. I carefully tended hk; 
eousequently the wound soon healed. 

(x) Piirpc^. He worked very bard, for he wi^ 
to doKWelL 
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Cautions.— 

(i) In nearly every case tlie word introducing the ad¬ 
verbial sentence, as when, where, if, etc,, helps 
us to recognise it, hut occasionally there is no 
introductory word, and we must judge by the 
sense alone 


In the sentence— 

“ Pass that line, and I fire upon you,” 
it is evident that the first clause is Advorhlal, and that the real 
meaning would be accurately expressed by the form * • If you pass 
that line,” etc. 

(ii) 

*'Te meaner fowl, give place, 

I am all splendour, dlg^nlty, and grace.” - 
Here the second sentence is Adverbial to the first, and sense 
demands “for,” “because,” or “smoe,” as a connecting word 

(ill) Avoid the mistake of calling a sentence Adverbial 
simply because it begins with an adverb 
“First (he) loves to do, then loves the good he does ” 

The second sentence is not adverbial, but co-ordinate with the 
first. 


43. Adjectival and Adverbial Sentences are easily recognised 
from the fact that they have no complete meeming m them¬ 
selves apart from the Principal Sentence to which they are 
attached. Of some Principal Sentences—as, e.g, those hegin- 
ning with who, which, etc.—the same thing may he said, hut 
m the vast majority of cases a Principal Sentence is independent 
m ^ense and self-contained in meanmg 
Take two of the sentences given above 

“ Which might be felt.” (Adjectival.) 

“ When I can. ” (Adverbial) 

Their mcompletenesa is at once perceived. Their function is 
to quali^, extend, modity, or limit the master sentence to ^ 
vhich they are attached , they axe distinctly anbordlnative. 

The subordinate cHaracter of Houn-sentences is best jpeiv 
ceived when they are introduced hy their ordinary connective 
‘‘that”; in other cases their true nature SHay be recogniaed 
from their relationship to the prmcipal sentence. 
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41 A N'ouu Sentence may be— 

(i) Tbe Subject of the Principal Sentence; or 
(li) The Object of the mam verb ; or 
(in) The Nominative after is; or 
(iv) In Apposition with another Noun, 

(i) “That-ho-ls-betto cannot he denied ” . the subject Hen 
the true nominative is that, ** That oaimot be demed ’* IVhjt' 

“ That=he is better. ” (From usage that in such sentences soqtoe 
the funobou and force of a conjunction ) 

(n) “Iheardthat-he-was-hetter ” the object 
(m) ^*My motive in going was that-I-mlght he-of-Tue” . 
tivs after was. 

(iv) ‘'The fact that-he-voted-agalnst-hie-party is well knova 
la apposltioa with fact. 

hnpmrsonal Gonatractlon— 

Andmethought, while she liberty sang, 

*Twas liberty only to hear. 

“’Twaa-liberty-only-to-hear" xs a Nona sentence, subject to tk 
impersonal verb “ methonght,” and forming with it a printapil 
sentence. 


45. Any number of Subordmate Sentences may he attacW 
to the Principal Sentence The only limit la that dictated Ij 
a regard to clearness, to the balance of clauses, or to good taiti. 

The heat example of a very long sentence, which consists entirdj 
of one prinapal sentence and a very large number of adjecdn 
Muienoes, is “The House that Jack built ” “This is the h(pi 
thi.trJa^*bmlt.” “ This la the malt that-lay-in-the-house-thalJtd 
built,” ud so on. 


Co-ordinate Subordinate Sentences. Two or more suhot 
diftite eenteiices of the same Vi-nH may he attached to iii 
mm pnmpel sentence. 


■wlio soar Imt (who) never roam, 
tae and (if) I am free, I will go over the oonuaw. 
Mm kuiiv that t3^ l^scnmr had cut his com and (that h» M 


ly !iii» ibti et e tsft oes we have two Adjectival sentences, 5ul)ord» 
^ «w»dinate with one another In the oth» 
ASwhbkl and Noun-sentences of a correspoodki 
within parentheses are understood sai 

mmmm MWAlnifwr ajsalyidB, 
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46. principal and Sulsordinate. The same sentence may 
1« gttbordlnate to a principal sentence, and at the same tune 
principal to another sentence. 

The man who hesitatea when danger la at hand, :s lost. 

The sentence "who hesitates” is adjeotivnl to the principal 
lentencB, and prinripal to "when danger is at hand.” 

Ths sentence wonld not be properly analysed unless its twofold 
(ijBoter and relationship were fully shown 

Compare -—Tell her that wastes her time and mo, 

That now she knows, 

■When I resemble her to thee, 

How sweet and fair she seems to be. 

Connectives.— 

(i) Care must be taken to associate introductory and 
connecytive words with their proper sentences j 
otherwise confusion will result and the nature 
of the sentences may he misunderstood 

Tet he who reigns within himself, and rules 
Passions, desires, and fears, is more a king. 

The Pnncipal sentence here is Yet he is more a king *’ 

Thus, while I ape the measure wild 
Of tales that charmed me as a child, 

Eude though they be, still with the olume 
Return the thoughts of early time. 

“Hins” m the first hue mtroduces the prmoipal sentence ** Still 

... 

Kofce the inversion m “Rude though they be,’* and remember 
thminrerslonB are very common In poetry. 

CAUnONS IN THE ANALYSIS OE COMPLEX 
SENTENCES 

(i) Fmd out, first of all, the Principal Sent^ncer 
(u) Secondly, if the sentence is complicated or of 
more than average difhcjilty, look>otdi the flni^ 
verbs, these are the kernels of the v®ion&iii§4i- 
tences; remember that eaeb finite%erb 
a sentence. When you are sura di VdOr ve#Bs 
you will be able to connect jvith CToh s^rub- 
ject, object, and extensions. 
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(iig Thirdly, look for the sentences, if any, that att»> 
themselves to the Subject of the PniuapalSti 
tence. 

(iv) roxLTthly, find those sentences, if any, that hdi-L, 
to the Object of the Principal Sentence, or t 
any other Noun or Pronoiin in it. 

(\) Fifthly, look for tho subordinate sentences tk 
are attached to the Predicate of the Pnncijt 
Sentence. 

When a aahordmate sentence is long, quote only the first aiwlU 
wonls, and place dots . between them 

40. The following CautLona are necessary •— 

(i) A coimectiye may be omitted- 

la Shakespeare’s ‘'Measure for Measure,” Isabella says— 
have a brother is condemned to die.” 

Here who is omitted, and "who . . die ” is on adjectivalto- 
tenoe qualifying the object brother 

(li) Do not be guided by the part of speech that it 
trcwluces a subordinate sentence. Thus *— 

ia) A relative pKtzLoan may introduce a noun sentence, as, 
not know who-he-is ” , or an adjectival sentence, as, 
was a soldier, is now a gardener ” 

(b) An adverb may introduce a noun sentence, as, "I 6m\ 
know v:here it has gone to; ” or an adjectival sentence, as, “Ik 
spot irA^re he. lies is unknown, ” In tho sentence, " The reason viy 
•0 few marriages arc happy is because young ladies spend tharis 
in making nets^ not in making cages”—the subordinatesefitaa 
"why . . , happy” is—^though mtroduced by an adverb—inijjp 
mtion to the noun reason, and is therefore a noun sentence. 

(m) It is sometimes difficult to decide whether a ghat 
sentence is Adjectival or UToiiii. 

Wboevstc first reaohes the fort gams the pnze 
1 will reward whoever first reaches the fort 

la these sentences some would prefer to regard the suboidnili 
eeatenceas qualifying "he” or "him,” and would class thms 
adjectival, but, inasmuch as they stand in the one case for 
a*ii m the other for object, it la pref arable to take them as ^ 


We speak that we do know. 
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Here, instead of taking “tKat we do know ” as a noun sentence, it 
is better to split up that ” (a compound relative) into ‘ * that whicli" 
md take we do know ” as an Adjectival sentence. 

THE ilAPPING-OUT OF COMPLEX SENTENCES. 

50. CoDij^Iex Sentences skould be mapped out on the same 
principles as Simple Sentences. Let us take a sentence from 
Mr Moms’s “ Jason ” .— 

^*And m hia hand he bare a mighty bow, 

No man could bend of those that battle now ” 

This sentence may be drawn up after the following plan — 
Ms hand 

,S j a mighty 

He bare bow 

'Sll 

I, 

no man could bend 


those 


battle now. 

single line mdicates a preposition j the double line a con- 
pHi o t io n or conjunctive pronoun ) 

^ ^Hie larger number of subordmate sentences there are, 
and the farther away they stand from the piincipal sentence, 
ihb laiger will he the space that the mapping-ont will cover. 

us take this sentence from an old Greek writer •_ 

^ou art about, 0 kmg I to make war against men who wear 
tronBera, and have aU their other garments of leather; who 
noton what they hko, but on what they can get from a soil 
ibst IB Btenia and nnkmdly; who do not indulge m wine, but drink 
ntw; who possess no figs, nor anything else that is good to eat ” 
Ibis would be set out m the following way * — • 

Thou art about against men 
o 

f 

(i) wear . . trousers 
(n) have . , , leather 
(ill) feed not on that 
.£1 

ill 

(a) theyiyte 
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(iv) feed on tliat 


(b) they can get from a soil 


(b^) as sterile and unkindly 

(v) do not , . wine 

(vi) drink watoi 

(vii) poBsessnofiga 
(vm) poBSesB not anythmg else 

(c) 18 good to eat 


52. Sentences may also be pigeon-holed, or placed uimmkdl. 
ulf spaces or colnums, like the following *— 

‘‘Thro* the black Tartar tents he passed, which stood 
Clustering like bee-hives on the low black strand 
Of Oxus, where the summer floods o’erflow 
When the sun melts the snow in high Pamir * 


Sektencs ^ 

Kmc OF 
Sentence 

SUBJEOT 

Enlame- 

albnt 

Pbedi- 

CATE 

ExteN' 

SION, 

Oina 

A. He passed 
throng the 
black Tartar 
tents 

A.Pnn. 

sentence. 

He 


passed 

thro’the 
tents 


(a{ which clue- 
terfng like 
i bee - hiTea 
stood on the 
sband of 
OXWL 

(a) Adj 
sen¬ 
tence 
to A 

which 

clnster- 

ing 

stood 

on the 
low 
black 
strand 


(bl[inthe^aoel 
vh^ the 
floods oV. 
flow 

(b)Adj 
sent. ' 
to 

place 

under¬ 

stood 

floods 

the sum¬ 
mer 

o’erflow 


(whxkj 

1 

|»i tri^ . . 

(e) Adv. 
sent. 
too‘er- 
jfow 

j the sun 

1 

1 


melts 

when in 
high 
Pamir 

swv 
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53, Tliorc IS a kind of Contumoua Analysie, ^vhlch may 
not intkoufc benefit—be applied to longer passages, and 
(Specially to j^assages taken from the jioeta !For example .— 

Alas I the meaneat herb that scents the gale, 

The lowhest flower that blosaoms m the vale 
Even where it dies, at spring’s sweet call renews 
To second hfe its odours and its hues,” 


\ 


11 


1, Alas ' on interjection, with no syntactical relation to any word 
in the sentence 

3 , the meanest, attnbntive or enlaagement to 3. 
f 3 herb, Subject to 4, 

I 4 renews, Predicate to 3. 

^ 5 odours and hues, Object to 4. 

1 6 . at . . call, Extension of 7*e7ieiV8, to 4 

7 to life, Extension of reneios, to 4 

8 . the lowliest, attributive or enlargement to 9 
' 0, flower, Subject to 10. 

10 . renews, Predicate to 9 

il, odours and hues, Object to 10 

22 . at call, Extension to 10. 

13. to life, Extension to 10 


rW, that, Subject to 16 and connective to 3. 
Cjl5 scents, Predicate to 14 
116. gale, Object to 15. 


D 


iS 


tha^ Subj’ect to 18 and connective to 9 
blossoms, Predicate to 17 
In tbe vale, Extension to 18 


r20 even, Adverb modifying 21 
eJ2 I. where It dies, Extension to 18 

e . it, Subject of 23. 
dies, Predicate of 22 


III.-^THE COMPOUND SENTENCE. 

5i A Compound Sentence is one which consists of two 
or more Simple Sentences packed, for convenience' sake, into 
one. 

Thus, m tlia <* Lay of the Last Mmatrel,” Sir Walter Scott writea 

The way was long, the wind was cold, 

The minstrel was inflfni and old**^ 

might have put a full stop at long and at forthanenae en d s 
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in those places, and, grammatically, the two lines form ^ 
separate and distinct sentences. But because In thouglit the tbt 
are connected, the poet made one compound sentence out of tie 
simple aeatenoea 

65. A ComiJound Sentence may be contracted 

(i) If live say, “John jumped up and ran oif, the sentenceuc 
“John jumped up’’+ “ John ran off ” It is therefore a compo^ii 
sentence consisting of two simple sentences, but, for conTgp ffn^ 
sake, contraoted in the subject. 

It may he taken as a Compound Contracted Sentence, and 
be analysed as two connected sentences 

Compare :—And out again I curve and flow 
To join the brimming river 

(ii) In the sentence, “Either a knave or a fool has done 
the flentence 13 contracted In the predicate for the piu’pose of ivtd- 
ing the repetition of the verb has done, 

(m) In **The troops caught, and the King executed the 
the sentence Is contracted In the object, *Hhe rebels” hebgik 
objeet of both sentences. 

(iv) Sometimes both Subject and Predicate are omitted, as— 

“Who grewesfc not alone in power 
And knowledge, but from hour to hour 
In reverence and in chanty ” 

Here “who grewest ” must be inserted after “ but ” 

(v) Some sentences require modification or addition before ^ 
can be satisfactonly analysed. 

“Ko land but listens to the ooTumon call. 

And in return receives supply from all.” 

This may be rendered 

There is no land | which listens not to the common call, i 
And which m return receives not supply from all.” ^ 

Alterathms, however, should never be made unless they are», 

ftTcddahle. 


CO-ORDIKATE SENTENCES. 

56, The Principal Co-ordinate Sentences of a Componi 
Seiiteuca aw (^imected m various ways by different classei d 
exjunctions. The relationship of a sentence to a co-ordhuk 
one preceding it is either— 

(a) Copulative or continuative, 
fb) Disjunctive, 

(c) Adversative. 

Jd) Illative. 
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57, A Copulative Sentence ia bo connected mth a preceding 
(,iv: thit the idea expressed by it agrees with or simply carries 

Itartlier the thought going hefora 

Each change of many-coloured life he drew, 

Exhausted worlds, and then imagined new. 

The connectives of copulative sentences are ; And, also, likewise, 
moreover, further, furthermore; and correlatives such as • both— 
and; not merely—but, etc, 

sOTE (i) sentences and their relationship to one 

another must he the chief guide m deciding the nature of the con¬ 
nection. lu many cases the connecting word in itself is mis- 
leaduig 

We met a man at the gate, who told us the way. 

Here the function of the sentence ''who told,” etc., is not to 
ijoalify the preceding sentence, but to express an additional fact, 
vhieh is co-oidmate with the precedmg. ‘Who^aaid he, and is 
really copulative 

(li) He was not at home, which was a great pity, 

“TVhich” does not mtroduoa a suhordmate qualifying sentence, 
but is really oopulative, lutroditcing a co-ordinate sentence. It is 
e([iavideiit to " and this ” 

(m) Nor and neither, when they are equivalent to “ are not,*' are 
copulative, 

The enemy will not fight, nor will they even preiiare for battle. 
They refused to pay, neither did they offer to explain. 

(iv) While and whilst ore sometunes only copulative— 

The greater number laid their foreheads on the dust, whilst a 
profound silence prevailed over all *’ 

The second sentence is noway suhordmate to the first; it ia not 
naed to adverbially modify the first in regard to time, but to 
introduce a sentence of equal rank, the two sentences being 
coKirdmate 

(v) Sometimes the connective is entirely omitted, but the logical 
connection of the sentences shows that the second is co-ordinate with, 
and stands in copulative connection with, the first 

Her court was pure; her life serene ; 

God gave her peace; her land reposed. 

58. A Disdimotive Sentence is a Bentence which implies 
eiclnsion, or presents an alternative to the one before it, 
Neither a borrower nor a lender be. 

The breath of heaven muat swell the smI, 

Or all the toil is lost 
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The coimectivea of disjunetive dentences are Either, or, neifiier 
not; and aometimes » else *’ and ** otherwise ” 

59 An Adversative Sentence is one expresses at 

idia in opposition to or m contrast \yii]i that of a pre- 

To them his heart, his love, Ins griefs were given, 

Blit all his senons thoughts had rest in heaven 

The connectives of adversative sentences are But, however, iieter 
Uielest, notwithstanding, only, still, yet ; and such correlative! u 
on the one hand—on the other hand, now—then 

_Sometimes the connective is not expressed « 

They resent your honesty for an instant, they will thank youkr 
It always. 

60. An Ulative Sentence expresses a reason or inference b- 
rt^erence to one before it Illative sentences may be— 

(a) niatSve Proper when the idea expressed is a natiural tn/frow 

from or impit^d consequmce of what is previously expreaei 

The leaves are faUing , therefore the swallowB will soonhegnse. 

(b) Cawttive; when the idea expressed forms the grounds td i 

certain inference expressed in the preceding sentence. 

The swallows will soon he gone ; for the leaves are falling. 

The connectives are (a) IQative Proper • Therefoie, hence, Bo,isa 
seq^uently, etc. 

(b) Causative . Por. 

Caution. — Great care la necessary in distinguishing lie- 
twe^n an Illative Sentence and an Adverbial Sentence d 
Cmse<i[uence 

Thus in the sentence. The leaves are falling ; therefore theswilloti 
wiU aoon he gone, the second sentence is a fair inference from, botW 
a neotmrnrg consequence of, the first, and is an lUative Sentence. 

Wliereaa in the sentence, The leaves are falling, therefore thetnei 
will soon be bare, the second sentence is a necessary consequem i 
the first, ant! is an Adverbial Sentence of Effect or Conaeqnenca 
The student may draw for lumself a corresponding diatmetionk- 

twees 

The swallows will aoon be gone , for the leaves are faUing, 
and 

The trcca will soon be baje; for the leaves are falling 
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6L Note.—(i) 1“ introductory “for” is 

-uiiply >1 preposition, and the sentence is neither Illative 

n.nr AdverhiaL 

For patUeBS mai-sli and mountain cell 
The peasant left hia lonely shed 

{u) Tlie connection in the following is exceptional:— 

And out again I curve and flow 
To jom the brimming nver ; 

For men may come, and men may go, 

But I go on for ever, 

“For men may come” is neither an Illative nor an Adverbial 
Sentence, but a oo-ordlnate sentence, copulative to the preceding 
ones. 

In Illative Seutenoea the connective is very rarely omitted, but 
flMunpIea are not unknown 

Milton' thou shouldst be livmg at this hour 
England hath need of thee ; ahe is a fen 
Of stagnant waters. 

The second and third sentences are in illative relationslnp to the 
£nti they give the grounds of the first statement, and might fitly 
with for. 


PARENTHETICAL SENTENCES. 

62. Sometimea sentences are interposed in a way that com- 
phcates the analysis. 

These are the very people who you thought were lost. 

Here “ who were lost *’ is really a noun sentence to its principal 
“you thought”, but xt is an adJeoUval sentence to the real prln- 
dpal" These are the very people ” '' You thought ” is therefore best 
taken as a parenthetical sentence, having a principal relationship to 
“whowere lost.” 

lu other oases the relationship of the mterposed sentence to the 
rat of the sentence is less olear 

Then I stood up—and I was scarcely conscious of my surroundings 
-Hmd fired my gun. 

The mterposed sentence may be regarded as principal and co- 
wdmate with the other two, but on account of its loose relatu^bip 
itw better taken as simply parenthetioaL” 
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primary elameiit—tlia.t ■which, is the shortest form-. 
..f A called its root Thus tal (^vhich means iiumher) u 

tht TLHjt i‘f the words tale and tell and till (a box for money) 

2. The stem is the root + some modification. Thus lore 
(=lov- e) is the stem of lov. 

a It to the stem that all mflexions are added, and thiiat. 
love we add d for tlie past tense. 

4. If to the root we add a suffix, then the word so formed b 
called a derivative. Tims by adding ling to dar (=deat), 
we make darling. 

5. In general, we add Enghsh prefixes and English suto 
to Engli-h w'ords ; but this is not always the case. Thus wt 
ha\e cottage, where the Latin ending age is added to theEug^ 
lisli word cot; and covetousness, where the Enghsh endj^ 
ness io added to the Latm word covetous. Such -words 
colled hybrids. 

6. "When two words are put together to make one, the ou 
word BO made is called a compound. 

7. The adding of prefixes or of suffixes to -worda, or tb 
making one word out of two, is called word-formation, 

COMPOUND NOUNS 

8. Compound Nouns are formed by the addition of :— 

(i) Noun and Noun, aa— 

Bandog (=bond'dog) 

Bndal (=bnde-ale) 


Brim atone (=biim-Btone), 
Bylaw (=law for a or town) 



oompound adjbotites. 


jy^y (s: day’s eye)» 


ETenwng. 

0„j^(=gar-tek=apear.leek, 

OE.Ji(r,ape»r). 


H"iaetop 

Huzzy (^housewife). ^ 
baU (=sis gicel-ice-jag). 


Lapwing (=leap-wing). 

Nightingale (=mglit-Binger). 

Orohard (= ort-yard=wort-yard, i c , 
herh-garden) 

Stirrup (=stig-rAp=riflmg rope) 
Tadpole (=toad-liead Pole=poll, a 
head, as m poll-tax) 

Wednesday (=Woden’s day) 


(u) Noun and AdJectlye, as 
BUckbird. Midnight 

Rwman* 


Midsummer 


Quioksilvar 

Twilight (=two lights) 


IT Slad^ird lias the accent on Hack, and Is one word. A mokfUrd need not he a 




fit) Nona and Verh, as— 

Balehouse Grmdstone Spendthrift. 

Cntpnrse. Pickpocket. Wagtail. 

a~i..nr1. Pinfold Waahtub 


(iv) Ncmn and Adverb, as of&hoot 

(r) Noun and Preposition, as afterthought 

(n) Verb and Adverb, as— 

Castaway Drawback. Income. 

Welfare. Farewell Welcome 


COMPOUND ADJECTIYES. 

9, There are in the language a great many oompound adjeo- 
bvefi, such as heartr^holey seasick^ etc.; and these are formed 
in a large number of different ways. 

Compound adjectives may he formed in the followmg ways ; — 

(i) Noun Adjective, as purse-proud, wmd-swift, way-weary, sea- 
green, lay-white, 

(ri) Noun+Present Participle, as ear-piercing, death-bodmg, heart¬ 
rending, spint-stirring, aea-farmg, night-walkmg, home-keeping 
(ui) Noun+Passive Participle, as moth-eaten, worm-eaten, tempest- 
towed, way-laid, forest-bom, oopper-faatened, moss-clad, sea-girt. 

(it) Adverb-{• Present Participle, as far-darting, everlaafingv high- 
rtepping, well-meaning, long-suffenng, far-reaohmg, Bard-tWa’toNf 

(v) Adverb+Passive Partlclplo, as high-hpm, 
ihorongh-hred, high-strung, ill-pleased. 
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Ill Konn+Soan+^dj ns hare-bniined, dog-hearted, beetle-hsalfi 
dub-footed, iny-livered, tnimpet-tongued, eagle ^ei 
‘ frfirAdiectiae-l-NoiaH-ed, as evil-eyed, grey-headed, thmfw* 

iV tv headed, tender-hearted, thick-lipped, two-legged, three comot^ 

f^r *ided, high-minded, hald-pated. 

iTiut Hwui+Nonn, as bore-foot, hon-heart, iron-aide 
,1x1 Adverb +Noun+ed, as down-hearted, under-handed. 

COMPOUND VERBS 

10 Tlipra sre not many compound verbs in the Engliil 
I.inmrige The few that there are are formed thus — 
lit Verb and Nonn, as— 

Hamstring Hood-mut 

Browbeat. Henpeck Kiln-diy. 

Ill- Verb and Adjoctire, as— 

Dumfomid. Fulfil (=fill full) 'Whitewash, 

iii) Verb and Adverb, as— 

TUiS (=do off), ^^08® question. 

Don{=do on) Bup (=do up) Outdo 

THE FOEMATION OF ADVEEBS. 

11. Adverb*? are denved from KTouns, from AdjeotiveB^frca 
Pronouns, and from Prepositioiifl. 

(L Ad\eTbs denved from Nouns ore either • (i) Old Pob 8» 
Bives, or (ix) Old Datives, or (ui) Compoimds of a Noun aad 
a Preposition — 

fi) Oia PoMBBslvee: Meeds=of need, or of neceseily The Galwie 
says to John Gilpin about his hat and wig 

** My head Is twice as tig as yours, 

They therefore needs must fit ” 

Of the Bnme dags are • always, nowadays, betlmeB. 

. (u) Old Daidvea These are seldom and the old-faahioned vite 
(ssm old tunes). * 

(nil CemponndB. aiian=(in one moment), abed (=on bed) ulai|i 
aloft, afaEoad, indeed, of a tniih, by turns, perchance, perhaps 

h Adverbs derived from Adjectives are either (i) (84 
rowiwnlynn. or (ii) Cfld Datives, or (ui) Oomponndfl d ■ 
and a Preposition — 

^ Old FoaeessSves* else (ell-es, poBsesaive of aZ=other), nnavsBi, 
mm (««•), twice, thrice, etc 
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/li) Old Datives The old EngUah way^of forming an adverli was 
Kunpiv to i 2 Be the dative case of the adjective—which ended in e Tlius 
^ had deBp€> brighte, for d^y and h'igMy. Then the e dropped 
•Ifjr Hence it is that there are m English several adverbs extictly 
lik/^jectivea. These ore foM, flight (in “Right Reverend’'), 
far, m, late, early, loud, high, 

(ni) Componnda of an Adjective and a Preposition: on high, in 
^ In short, at large, of late, etc 

e Adverbs denved from Pronouns come from tlie pronominal 
stems, who, the (or this), and he. Tlie following is a table, 
and it IS important to note the beautiful correspondences :— 


1 Fkhcominal 
S rm 

Place 

In. 

Flacb 

To 

Place 

From. 

Time 

In 

MANman 

Cause 

Who 

Whe-re 

Whi-ther 

Whe-noe 

Whe-n 

Ho-w 

Wh-y 

Th-eorth-is 

The-re 

Thi-ther 

The-noe 

The-n 

Th-us 

Th-e 

- He 

1 

He-re 

Hi-ther 

He-nce 





[i] How and why are two forms of the same word—the instrumental 
dise of who, How=i]i what way ? Why=with what reason ? 

(ii) The, m the last column, is the adverbial the (A.S. th;f) before a 
comparative. It is the mstrumental or ablative case of tJiat or tTiaet 

more, the memer " =by that more, by that merrier That is, the 
mwHirre of the mcrease in the number is the measure of the moreaae in 
the memment 

(fii) Thus IB the instrumental case of tine, and is=in this manner, 

d. Compound Adverbs are formed by addmg together— 

(i) Noun and Noun, as lengthways, endways. 

(ii) Noun and Adjective, as — 

Always. Head-foremoat. Otherwise. 

Breast-high Meanwhila Sometimes. 

(m) PreposltLon and Noun, as Aboveboard, outside 
(w) Adverb and PreposiMon, as— 

Hereafter Therein. Whereupon. 


PREFIXES AND SUFFIXES. 

The Prefixes used in our language are of SSiSwfe 

Latin, and Greek origin, 

f*) French is only a modifled Latin Hanea 
naturally under Latin prefixes, as the one ia only 
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13. Ei^lish Prefixes are divided into Inseparable ajj.i 
Separsble. Iiise}>arable Prefixes are those that have no 
5n^ by theia'selres and cannot he used apart from another 
Sfjiarahle Prefixes may be used and are used as independent 
wonla. 


11 The followmg are the most important 

English Inseparable Preflbces:_ 

1 A fa hr leu down fonn of O.E an=on), as— 

Al)e^i Aloft (=m the lift or sky) A-builduig 

Away Athwart (=on the 

2. Be (an O E, ff^na of h^), which has several functions — 
ii To jitlil an intensive force to transitive verbs, as_ 

EeiUuh Beseech Besmear 

Keppriukle ( beseek) Besmiroh. 

lO To turn intransitive a erbs into transitive, os_ 

Bemoan Bespeak, Betliink. 

*ixi) To make verbs out of nouns or adjectives, os— 

Befriend Beguile. Benumb. Betroth. 

Beriege {=to take a litge or seat beside a town till it sarreniloil 
^iv) To combine with nouns, as— 

Behalf Bequest. Bypatli. 

Behest. Byname. By^rord. 

(n To form part of prepositione and adverbs, as before, besidea, eta 

T Far (O.E. /or=Lat per) means tliorouffUjf, and has two fm, 
turn* — “ 


(i) To add an intensive meaning, as in_ 

Forbid. Forget. 

Fordone (=ruined) Forgive. 


Forswear 
Forlorn (=utterly lortl 


^ ^ ^ an>iililng, hence 

Compare the LatinpfTjurare, 

^ meamng, as m forgo (wrongly Bpelled/«^\ 


4 fm = before; as forebode, forecast 


5. 0^ (O.E. gatguiy back, again), found 
gainstand 


in gainsay (to ^ 
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6. Hl« (0 E «u«, wioug, aaid connected mth the verb to mtsa), 

JS lu— 

Mibdeed ^Mislead Miatnist Mistake 

Caution.— When occurs in French woida, it is a shortened form 
t wiHzw, leas, as m iniaohiefi mischaruiet mtac&unt, Qmscfieant ( = non- 
l^lieverj 

Til, the prefix of the third personal piouoim and its cognates, and 
iiidit«tHig sometlung sjpolm o/, as m— 

Those. Thab, Thither They 

This. There. Thence. The. 

j Uu=iiofc, as 

Unholy Undo Unbmd 

fk Wan (0 E wan, wautmg, and connected with 'locwic), which is 
li«uud m— 

Wanton ( = wantowen, Wanhopo ( = despair), 

lacking education) Wantrust 

10 With (a shortened foim of 0 E. wither = back or agamst) is 
fuiuid m— 

Withstand. Withdraw Withhold. 

It exists also m a laietii foim in tlie woid dT^winff-roont => iviihdrawiiig- 

ru)M. 

15. The following are the most important 

EugllBh Separable Prefixes;— 

1 After, which is found m— 

Aftergrowth Aftermath {from mow). After-dmuei 

A AU (0 E al, liuite), which is found in— 

Almighty. Alone (quite by one^a self) Almost. 

3. Forth, found in fortbcoming, forward, etc, 
shortened form otfrom), in froward. 

5. In appears in modem English in two forms, as — 

J) m, in— 

Income, Insight Instep 

hiboiiL Inbred, Ihh^. 

(2) En or em (which is a Frenchified form), in— 

Endear, Entwine. Embolden. 

Enlighten Embitter 
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6, Of i»r off {wIulIi are two spellingb ot the name word), at— 

< Offset 

Offihtjut. Offal (that whiOx falls of) 

7, Qm, MU lix onset, onslaught, onward 

8, Oat, whith take* also the form of ut, as m— 

Outbreak. Outside Utter 

OutoBst. Outpost Utmost 

i* Oftx (the comi«irative of the oic m aluic), -which combmes 
1 , 1 ) With uounsj as m— 

Overcoat Overllow. Oveihund 

^ij) itii adjectives, as in— 

Uver-bold Over-meii'j Over-proud, 

(ftliake-tpeare is >tr> foud of such forms.) 


(ill) With verbs, as m— 

Overthrow. Overspread Oveihear. 


10. Tlioroai^ or through, two forme of the same word, as uj- 
Thrwigliout Tlufough-tnua. Thorougli-bied Tliorouglii* 
lus “thotonglibusli, tliorougli briar, tborongliaooa, fliorea^i^ 


11. Twl = two, m twilight, twin, twist, etc. 

12, Under, which goea ;— 

(i) With verbs, ae in— 

Underhe Undersell Undergo 

vii) With nouns, as m— 

^ Underhand, Underground Uudeiioue. 

tux) WTth other words, as in— 

Underneath. Underlying 


13 which goes 
(i) With verbs, as in— 

Upbear Upbraid. Uphold, 

(ul With nouns, as in— 

Upland. Upstart. Upshot 

(iii) With other words, as in_ 

Upright Upward, 
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16 There iiro m use m oiir language many Latin Prefixes, 
iud lUAuy of them are of great service. Some of them, as 
circum (iiljout), come to us direct from Latin, others, hhe 
eoonter (agamst), liave come to us tlirough the medium of 
ynncli The following are the most important 
Latm Prefixes:— 


1. A, ab, aba (Fi\ a, av), a'way fi otHj as in— 

Avert Abjure Absent Abstaui 

Avftiuit. Advantage (which ought to be avautage). 

i Ad (Fr a), to, which lu composition becomes ac, af, ag, al, an, ap, 
ir,M, at, to awnimlate with the first consonant of the root. The fol- 


Adapt Affect Accoi (L Agi’ee 

Aggiwiou Allude Annex. Appeal 

Arrive. Assimilate Attain. Attend 

tS’ All tliebc words coine straiglit to us from Latin, except agrees arrive^ and 
rjlttim TUu following are also Fieucli, AoJiieve (to bring to a or head! 
amuntt acgvaint 

i imb, am (aviU, about), as in— 

AmbitioiL Ambiguous Amputate. 

i Ante (Fr. an), before, as in— 

Antedate Antechamber Ancestor (= antecessor). 

5 Bifl, bl, twice, as m— 

Bisect Biacmt (= biscoctus, twice baked) 

tu fllroiun, olrca, around, as m— 

Circumference Circulate. Circuit 


r. Ooffl, with, in French com, which becomes ool, con, oor, conn, and 
tt before a vowd, aa in— 

Compound Collect Content Correct 

Counsel, Coimteuance. Coeval Cooperate. 


(i) la ctwl (from eonstarej to “stand''), coudh (from ooJlSco, I place), euU 
(poi^^go, I collect), and cousin (fh>m consobrinva, tlie child of a mother’s 
eSrti^the prefix lias undergone great changes 


(U) Ck)^ tliongh of Latin origin, can go with piuely English words, as m oo> 
eo-understanding. These are not desirable oom^^nds. 


B. Contra (Fr. oonl^e), against, which also becomes oontre and 
•QUiter, as in— 

Contradict Controvert Counterbalauce. 

C) In oouifUsTiceigli and cotintonoork we And It in union with English roots 
no In ncowiter we And It converted Into a root. 
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&, De (Fr de\ down, from, as m— 

Declmc Describe Depart. 

It luitf two different functioiiB It is 

(ij aegative ia destroj, deform, deaaetude, etc. 

(ii) inteMiv© in desolate, desiccate (to dry up), etc 

10 Ida, di (Fr dea, de), asunder, m two, as m— 

Dissimilar. Disarm Diamember 

Differ (a becomes f) Disease Divorce 

Defy Defer. Delay 

(i) DU is also joined with English roots to make the hybnds dteicn, du^k 
dutnuti didtastf. 

IL £x, 9 {Fr, es, e>, out of, from, as m— 

Exalt Exhale. Expatriate (pairia, one’s comitiT’ 

Elect Evade Educe ^ 

0) ex his a itrivative sense in ex^mjjerorj etc 
<u) luoaicndftsuitdo), aeiomah (^tonncr), the e Is disguised 
(lu) In sample (^hort for erawplf), saarth (0 Fr eecurcer), and ^ 
the e 1ms finUen away. 

lA Extra, beyond, as m— 

Extraneous. Extraordinary. Extravagant 
(i) la ttrax^ (O Fr. estm^i^cr, from Lat exiraiieus) the e has UUenavaj 

IS, iB (Fr. en, am), m, mto, which changes mto 11, Im, Ir, as in— 
Invada Invent (to aome upon) Infer. 

UludiotL Improve. Immigrate. 

Imtate Irrigate. Irradiate. 

Enchant Endure. Envoy 

(0 It nnltea with English roots to make tlie hybrids enthody, emboltlen^wk^ 
filnud, etc. 

(li) Im (Ital liaAoscarsl, to put one’s self In a wood), the in ie 

11 la, sot, which becomes il, im, Ir, and ig, as m— 

Inconvement Uhberal. Impious. Irrelevant 

Incautious* Dleigal. Impolitic. Ignoble. * 

(i) The Xagluh prefix im sometimes takes its place, and forms hytrid^ ill 
Latia roots in unable, unapt, unwwn/brfaWe, 
fii) Shikcspeare has itnj)0i»£6U, UTtprop^r, and many others, 

1^. I n ter , Istro {Fr, entre), between, among—as in 

Intercede^ Interpose. Interfere. 

Introduce. Entertain, Enteipnsa 

Id. Kate {5V. nmn), ill, as m — 

Halediotaon, (contracted through French mto} 
lliliaon (opposed to JBcmson)* Maugre. 
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17 Klfl (5V mea, from Latm jnlnna), leas, as in— 

Misadventure, Mischance Mischief 

CMtlon.— N'ot to be confounded with the English prefix mis in mU- 
tdr, uistrusli etc, 
b. Non, not, as in— 

Xomense Non-existent. Nonsuit. 

(i) The initial n has dropped off In formeily numpire^O Fr nonper=s 

[a* nonpar, uot equal 

^ji) The n has fiillen away likewise from ^lorange, Tiapron (connected with wip- 
i-s. etc*j ^7 wrongly cleaving to the Indefliilte article a 

10 Ob, against, becomes oo, of, op, etc., as in— 

Obtain Occur Offend. Oppose. 

20. Pene, almost, as in— 

Peninsula. Penultimate (the last but one) 

2L Par (Fr par), through, which becomes pel, as m— ^ 

Pellucid. Perform. Perjure. 

Perfect Permit Pilgnm. 

(0 Piigrm comes from peregHnus, a person who wanders per agroa, through 
the fields,—by the medium of Ital pelUgHno 
(u) ftrhapi is a hybnd, 

22. PMt, after, as m— 

Postpone Postdate. Postacnpt. 

0) The post Is much disguised in puny, which comes from the French 
=Ut poit natits, bom after A "puny Judge ’ is a junior judge, or a judge of a 
Ut«r creation 

23. Pra, pre (Pr pr^), before, as m— 

Predict Presume Pretend ^ Prevent. 

ii\ It Is shortened Into a pr in pme, pnaon, apprehend, cmapriae (aU from pre- 
unio, I sehe) 

(u) It is disguised in praooat (prepositua, one placed over), in preach (from prce- 
frfo, I speak before), eml provender (from prosheo, I ftimlBh) 

21 PrsBter, beyond, aa m— 

ftefcematural Preterite (beyond the present) Pretermit. 

25 Pro (Fr pour), which becomes pol, por, pur, as in— 

Pronoun. ProconsuL Procure Protest 

Pollute, Portrait Pursue. Purchase. 

26. Se (Ft re), back, agam, which becomes red, as in— 

Reclaim Recover Refer. 

Redeem Redound. Readmit Recreant 

It is much disguised In rally (sre-aKy), In rafU0tn(a shortened Pr form of re- 
WRpfion), and in rumgale i^renegade, one who has denied—«ej7avit~^Is fidth). 
ip) It combines with Enclish roots to form the hybrids rsiotf, rsisf, ncaU. 

I 
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B«tro, ^iatkwards—os m retrogradej reb-ospect. 
f » It a *i^td ifl u<tr guard (Ital Tetro-gardia), rear, and arrears. 

8« iFr ae), apart, which becomes sed, as in — 

Scccle Seclude Seduce Sediuoa. 

.i’j Sttl) iFr sous or sou), under, which becomes Bnc, 
anp fw, and bus, as m— 

Subtract Succour Suffer Suggest 

Suaiiiiou Supplant Surrender Suspeni 

( jSttbisdi'i^isrdia £&jo«ni(ftouiO Fr ^yorner, from Low Latin 
id Jiudden (froi i Latin awf/i^anciw) ^ 

(i > It conjl-iuei with English roota to form the hybrids mUett «wMcorlfr w. 
At "1, ttc ^ 

3^3. Subtor. beneath—as in subterfuge. 

31 Sui>er iFr but), abo\e, as in— 
feuijernatural. Superpose SupersenpfawL 

Surface (suiicrficiea) Surname Surtout {over iH 

<i) It n disguised in sowref^a (which Milton more correctly spells sormilt,, 
L>w Latin supcnznris 

3J Trsna (Fr trea), beyond, winch becomes tra, as in_ 

Translate Transport. Transform Transitive. 

Tratbtum Traverse. Travel Trespaa, 

(1) Iti* disgulaed In frfoson (the Fr form of tradition, from trade (afnwiA, 

I pve nil), lu and traitor (from the same Latin root), In trance and nkni 
(Latin tmiuiftfe, a i^iBSlng beyond), and In trestle (from Latin diminutive tma 
a Iittl** cross beam) 

33 Ultra, beyond, as in— 

ntra-LiberaL Ultra-Tory Ultramontana 

(i) In ovirage (O Fr oultrage) the ultra la disguised 

34 UnuB, one, which becomes Tm and as in— 

Unanimoos. Uniform Unicom 

35. Vice (FV vice), m the place of, as in— 

Viceroy Vicar. Vice-chancellor Yificomt. 

17. Out language possesses also a considerable nuinlMJi 
fdffives transferred from the Greek language, many of nh 
are tery useful. The following are tlie moat important 
G-reek Prefixes:— 

I An, a (iv, d), not, aa in— 

Anarchy. Anonymous Apteryx (the wingless), 

2. Ampb l on both sides, as m— 

Amphibious. Amphitheatire 
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I) Ana (W), npi «Sa“> 

Anatomy Analysia Anachi oniariL 

4 inti against or opposite to, as in— 

Antidote Antipathy Antipodes Antai’ctic 

Apo foTrf), away from, which also becomes ap, as m— 


Apostate. Apostle, 

Apology 

Aphehon. 

♦j Arob, arcM, arche (dpx^)» 

as m— 


Archbishop Archangel 

Architect 

Archetype 

7 Auto (avTo's), self, which becomes auth, as m— 


Autocrat Autograph. 

Autotype. 

Authentic 

Cata, cat {«ord), down, as m— 
Catalogue Catapult 

Catechism 

Cathedral 


y Wa fSid), through, across, as m— 

Diameter DiagraitL Diagonal 

(i) Tliia prefix is disguised in devil —from Qr diabSloSj tlie accuser or slanderer, 
f.juOr diahalieln, to tlirow across 

10 DlB, dl (8tr), twice, as m— 

Difl^Uahla Diphthong Dilenima, 

11 DyB (5ur), ill, as m— 

Dysentery Dyspeptic (contrasts with Eupeptic). 

11 Ec, ex (^/c, df), out of, as m— 

Eccentric. Ecstasy Exodus. Exotic. 

13. En (^p), m, which becomes el and em, as m— 

Encychcai Encomium Ellipse Emphasis. 

14 , Epl, ep (^£), upon, as in— 

Epitaph. Epiphany Epoch. Ephemera 

15 £a (fS), well, which also becomes ev, as m— 

Euphemism Eulogy Evangelist, 

li Heml half, as in— 

Hemisphere. Hemistich (half a line m poetry). 

17 Hyper {Mp), over and above, as m— 

Hyperborean Hyperbold HypeicnticaL Hypermetrical. 
IS Hypo, hyp (fiwd), under, as m— 

Hypocrite. Hypotenuse Hyphen 

19 Ueta, met (jaerd), after, changed for, as in— 

Metaphor Metamorphosis. Metonymy Method. 

20 Mono, mon {jjl6v4js), alone, as m— 

Monogram. Monody. Monad. Monlc. 
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jl. Pmi (‘■’Sv), all, aa m— 

Pantheist. Panacea. Panorama. PantoiaiD p 

22. Para i-rapd), by the side of, ivliich. becomes par, as 

Parailux Parallel Parish. Parody 

*2 ) Perl vtpi \ round, as m— 

Piniaeter Period Peiigee Periphery 

*21 Pro irp6)f befoie, as m— 

Pruphet Prologue Proboscis Problem. 

2r» pros {»pos), towards, as m— 

Prosody Proselyte 

2*j Syn Tuth, i\hich becomes syl, sym, and ey, as m_ 

Syntax. Synagogue Syllable, 

feymiathy Symbol System, 

18 Ihe Suffixes employed in the English language aw mu 
riiiiK miuRrous than the Prefixes, and much more nsefti] li 
the Pn^fixe®, they come to us fioni three sources—from 

(ur Anglo-Saxon), from Latin (or French), and fn^ 

< Jr* t k 

19 Ihe following are the most important 

English Suffixes to iEToTins — 

1 Ard or art ( ^^liabitual), as m— 

hraggait Co\\ard Drunkard Dullard. 

Laggard Niggard. Sluggard. Wizard 

2. Ormft (akilll, as in— 

Leechcraft ( = medicme) Priestcraft Witchcraft 
Woodcraft Kimecrait (old name for ArWuettf 

3 D, t or til (all bemg dentals), ns m— 


' i} K« Hxl (from W(wc, said Blade (from the same). Deed (dol 

uf flo^v era) 


Plood (flow) 

Seed (sow) 

Thread (thru* 

^11) Piiffc (dme). 

Drought (dry) 

Draught 

Flight (fly) 

Height (high Milton 
uses highth). 

Shnffc (shnvr 

Rift (nve) 

Theft (thieve) 

Weft (weaw 

(ill) Aftermath (mow) 

Berth (bear) 

Dearth [de«i 

D^th (die) 

Earth (ear = plough). 

Health {M, 

Mirth (merry) 

Sloth (slow) 

Tflth(till). 
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, Pflni (0 E. d6iii==doom), power, office, from dmmn, to judge, as 

' Duiedom Kmgdom. Halidom (=holme88) 

Ctetendom. Thraldom Wisdom. 

() III 0 E we liid iisccopddm (=st)Isliopdom), and Carlylo has flccnstomed ns 

T Vis aJi/oirt and sco«7idrdtfOTii 

; Bn (a diminutive), as in— 

Chicken (cock) Kitten (cat) Maiden 

(i) Tlie addition of a sj llaTile has a tendency to modifir the preceding vowel—as 
. / liJtoi (from coolX vixen (from/or), and national (from nation). 

Er which lias three functions, to denote— 

'i) An agent, as in— 

Baker. Dealer U.eadei ‘Writer 

An Jufitrument, as m— 

Finger (from O.E fangan, to take) Btaar (from atigan, to mount), 
(ml A male agent, as m— 

Fuller (from fullmn, to cleanse) Player Sower, 

The ending cr has become dlagiilsed In beggar and sailor (not sailer^ 
which is a ship) Under the Influence of Norman French, an i or 
creeps In heforo tlie r, os In collier (from cool), lawyer, gluuder (from 
glaaaX etc 

7 Hood (O.E kfid), state, rank, person, as in— 

Brotherhood- Childhood. Priesthood. Wifehood. 

(i) In (Jodheadt this fraflix takes the form of head, 

* lug (onginally=son. of) part, as in— 

Farthing {fourth) Ridmg {trithiTig—thirdinff) Tithing (tenth)* 

(i) This Buflls is found as a patronjnnio In many proper names, such as Hroirn- 
ituj^Sanbng, and in iSTarwlnpfon-, Whittington ^ etc 

(ii) Lording (sstlie son of a lord) and whiting (from white) are also diininntl\e8. 
(Ill) This ing Is to bo careftUly distinguished from the ing (^nng) which was 

tlw old SQfflx for verbal nouns, as cHothing, learning, etc 

9 Sin (a diimnutive), as m— 

Bodkin. Firkm (from/our). Dambkm. Mannikin. 

(i) It la also found in proper names, as in DawJeins (-little David), Jenkins 
(=eon of lutle John\ ffawkim (= son of littU Bal), Perkins son of IvtOe Peter), 

10 Lings 1+lug (both diminutivea), as m— 

Darling (from dear) Ducklmg Goshng (goose) 

Efrstlmg Hireling Hesthng 

(i) Every diminutive has a tendency to run into depredation, as in ^rround- 
Vng, wid^ling, worldling, etc 

fii) In some words, ing lias been weakened Into y or le, as In Johnnie, Bdly, 
Betty, etc. 
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11. Le or 1, aa m— 

Be^lo {from heod^n, to bid). Bund (bmd) Saddle {se« 
SettleNail 

12 Lock (0 E, lac, gift, sport), which also becomes ledge, 

Kno\^ ledge Wedlock. FeoMldc (battlel 

(i) Tins 13 not to l»e confosed witli the loch and Uch In the nameu 
ufuch inO E was leac, and which we find in hemlock, charlock, gari^u^ 
jfl mf) and barley (= berehc) 

13, Keas forms abstract nouns from adjectives, as in_ 

Darkness, Holmess Weakness Weariness. 

(i) ir tjic-a differs from the above In two respects (a) It comes from i 
Ktlon, to Know, and (6) Is not always an abstract noun. 

(ii) This Eaglish suffix combines a ery easily with foreign roote, m , ^ 
coMMOiboiesncOTj gractifulness, remoteness, and many others 

14 Hd (which is the ending of the present participle m 0E.),fgn 
in- 

Friend (=the loving one) Fiend (=the hating one) 

Errand. Wmd (from a root vd, to 

15 Ock (a dumnutive), as m— 

Bullock. Hillock. Ruddock (=redbreast). 

<i) In hatrl (=the selzer, from have) this suffix is disguised. 

(ii) It IS also found in proper names, as in— 

Follock (from Pau 2). Maddox (from Matthew) IVilcox (from FiBii 

10 M or om, which forms nouns from verbs, as m— 

Bloom (from Uow) Qualm (from queU^ 

Gloom (from glow) Seam (from sew) 

Gleam (from glow) Team (from tow) 

0) Tins suffix mutes w-ith the Norman-French word rial (royal) to font 
hybrid realm 


ir. Bed (mode, fash on—and also counsel), as in— 

Hatred Kindred Sibrede (relahous^' 

<i) This ending ta also found In proper nouns Thus we have Mi1M=d 
li couTuel, Ethelrtd=nQhle in counsd, called also Unrede, which does not h 
^steady, but withmtt counsel 

Wi Elc (0 E rica, power, dominion)—as m bishopric. 

1^ In O EL we hod abbotrlo, hevenridke, and Tclngric 


Ship (0 E solpe, shape or form), which is also spelled i 
dp, m^es abstract nouns, as m— 


PeHowship 

iwadscape 


Friendship 

Workmanship 


Lordship 

Worship (=iTOrtM|* 


^ Vilton writes landsktp for laTidscape 
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20 Stead (0 E stdde, place), aa m— 

Bedstead Homestead Hampstead Berkhamstead 

Bter was ongmally the feminine of er, the suffix for a male 
agent it has now two functions 
(i) It denotes an agent, aa m— 

Huckster (hawker) Maltster Songster Eoadater 
(u) It has an element of depreolatlon m— 

Gamester Punster Oldster Youngster 

(ill) We had. In Old English, boater (fern of baker), websteT {weaver), brew- 
tteTjfithelstre (fiddler), seaTnestre (sewer), and even bell^lii^estre (for female bell- 
nsiger). Most of these are now nsed as proper names 
(i\) Bpinflter is the feminine of spinner, one form of which was epinder, 
Tillich then hecame spider 

22. Ther, der, or ter denotes the agent—^with the notion of duality — 
i?m— 

father Mother Sister Brother. 

Bladder (tZbw) Kudder (row) Water (wet) Wmter (wind) 

23 Wright (from work, by metathesis of the r), as m— 

Shipwright. Wainwnght (=waggonwnght). Wheelwnght. 

24 Ward, a keeper, as m— 

Hayward Steward (=sgy-ward) Woodward 

(i) JTard has also the Norman-Frencdi form of guard 

(iQ In steward, the word sttge or sty meant stall for horses, co^rB, etc. 

20. The following are tlie most important 

Englisb. SrLfldxes to Adjectives .— 

1. Ed or d, the endmg for the passive participle, as m— 

Cold {“ chilled) Long-eared Lauded Talented 

2. Bn, denoting material, as m— 

Golden Silvern Flaxen. Hempen. 

Oaken. Wooden. Silken. Linen (from tin, flax) 

3 En, the old endmg for the passive participle, as m— 

Drunken. Forlorn Molten. Hewn. 

4 Em, denotmg quarter, aa m— 

Eastern, Western. Northern. Southern. 

5 East (O.E. faest, firm), as in— 

Steadfast. Bootfast Shaonefast (wrongly skamifaced). 

6. Fold (0 E feald), as in— 

Twofold Threefold Manifold 

0) Stnpl^ from Lat. aiinplex, has nsniped the place of a^feald « on^d. 
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7. Ful = ftUI, as m— 

Hateful. Needful SmfuL WilfuL 

5 Xall f 0 E ISC'! has tliree functions , it denotes — 

1 1 PiirtAkiDtj m tlie nature of^ as in— 

lioortk Childish Churliali. Waapidi, 

A mUder or sub-form of the quality, as m— 

ElatLish Greenislu Whitish. Goodish. 

Ill; A patrlal relation as m— 

EnglislL Irish. Scottish ^clsh 

9. Le, with a diminutive tendency, as m— 

Little [lift) Brittle (from hreal) Fickle [umlmdjf], 

10. Lew ^O.E. leas), loose from, as in— 

Fisirless Helpless Smlesa Toothless. 

11. LUce {0 E lie), softened m ly, as m— 

CItildhke Dovelika Wifelike Warhke 

Godly Manly. Womanly Ghastly (= ghoitlihl 

12. Ow <0 E u and wa), as m— 

Narrow. Callow Fallow Yellow 

(i) fi.t2'oic 13 coniiect{jd witli the adjective pale, and yellow \rith the il 

13 Bisbt, with the sense of directioi^t as in— 

Fonbrighh DowTinght. Upiight, 

11. Some (0 E sum, a form of same, like), as m— 

Buxom (from Ji/yan, Gladsome Liasom (=hthesoiM). 

to bendl 

Irksome Gamesome Winsome, 

15. Teen (0 E tyne) = ten by addition, aa m— 

Tliirteen Fourteen. Fifteen Sixteen. 

(i) In t^frtcea = three + ten, the r has changed its place hy metathfflls. 

(u) Itijfffeeit, the hard/has replaced the soft v 

16. Ty «O E tig) = tens by multiplication, as m— 

Twenty ( = twam-ty) Thirty ( = three-tj) Forty 

ir. Ward (OE weard, from TveortliaiL, to become), denoting dim 
Hm, as in— 

Froward (from). Toward. Untoward 

Awkward (from awl, Homeward. Seawajd. 

contrary) 

ti) This ending, ward, has no connection with ward, a keeper It is cowwid 
with the verb worfk in the line, “"Woe vforth the chase, woe worth the day 1" 
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15 Wise (0 E wlfl, mode, manner), ea m— 

Jtighteoufl (properly rigUwvie) Boiateroua (0 E 
<j) Tlie Eiifiliali or Teutonic ending wise has got confuaed vnth the Lat, ending 
r > (from — ^dl oi). 


10 Y (OK Ig, the guttui^ of which has vanished) fonns adjectives 
li nouns and verbs, os m— 

Bloody Cmfty Dusty Heavy (heave) 

Migh^ Silly (soul) Stony Weary 


21. Tlie following are the most important 

English Su-fflxea for Adverbs •— 

1 Ere, denoting idace in, as m 

Here. There. Where 

i Efl or a (the old genitive or posseBsive), which becomes se and ce, 

Aim— 

Needs, Besides Sometimes. Unawares. 

Ehe. Hence Thence, Once 

(1) “I must nuds go" = of need 

3 ty (0 E lice, the dative of lie), as m— 

Only {=ondy) Badly Willingly Utterly. 

4. ling, long, denotes direction, as in— 

Darkling Qrovelhng Headlong Sidelong 

(i) Qratielling is not really a present participle, it is an adverb, and ■vvas In 
0 E, gnijlynges 

(ii) We once had also the ad^ erbs Jiatlinga and noselings 
r*. Heal (0 E maelnm = at times), as m— 

Piecemeal Limbmeol 

p) Shakespeare, In “ Cymbellne,** has the line— 

“ O that I had her here, to tear her HmhmeaL” 

(U) Clumcer has stound meal = hour hy hour, King Alfred has styU^maelum 
=stick-ineal, or here and there 

6, Om (an old dative plural), as in— 

Whilom (= in old tunes) Seldom (from eddy rare) 

7 Tlier, which denotes place to, as m— 

Hither. Thither Whither 

^ Ward or wards, which denotes direction, as m— 

Homei\ard. Homewards Backwards. Downwards. 

0 'IK^se (0 E wis, manner, model, as in— 

Anywise. Nowise. Otherwise. Likewise. 

''Some people are wise, and some are oiherwlse." 
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22- The fcJllo^\lng are the most important 

English Suffixes for Verbs *— 

1 Le I r 1 has functions — 

Frequentative, aa in— 

liiMGrapple (gmh) VaUdle (icarfA 

D-* 111 V (trifO Drizzle (from dreosan, to fall). Jostle 

(i > Dumnutlve, as lu— 

Dazzle (j-^rO Dibble (dip) Dwindle 

Gabblf Niggle Sparkle 

^ Er nr r adds a frequentative or intensive force to the ongm^ 
a-'< in— 

Better Chatter Ghtter (</Zow) Flu tier 

Glitiiiner CJIatter Sputter <i 5 }if 

Stammer Stutter Welter 

Er li n the function of making canaatlve verba out of objectives, a f.ijt 
( ? di- 

3 En i.r n makes caus&tlYe verbs out of nouns and adjectives, asn- 
BnghteiL Fatten Lighten Lengthen 

ltr*.*atlen Gladden Soften Sweeten. 

4- K has a firequentatlTe force, as m— 

Hark Stalk {steal) Talk {tell), 

X B or se has a causative force, as m— 

Cleanse Guise Rinse (from Apeinn; 

23 Th»j Suffixes of Latin origin are of great importance, m 
thoy in\o hecu of great use for several centuries. MaIlyt.^ 
tlitru—unleeJ, most of them—^have been influenced by paasiag 
tiirough French mouths, and hence ha^^e undergone conadff 
a>>le change. Tlie following aie the chief 

Latin and Erench Suffixes for DNouna:— 

1 Agfl (Lat. aticum), which forma either abstract or 
K'lun^ as in— 

Beverage. Courage Carnage. Homage. 

Marriage Personage Vaaaalage Ymtage 

(i) It tmltea easily with Englibh roots to form hybrids, as in bondage, mkm 
ti hn 7^, pv undage, iiiioje, shrmLage 

2, An, aln, or ane (Lah Ahub), connected with, as m— 

Artisan Pagan Publican. Romaai. 

Cliaplain Captain. Humane Mundane. 

(j) The suffix Is disguised In sovereign (0 Fr soverainX which has been wiMjHf 
snppoded to have something to do with reign, in vmrden, efitren, surgeon, efc 

Hilton always spells sovereign, Bovraju 
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9 il or d (Lat Ul«). poBsesaiiig the quality of, aa m— 

Cardinal Canal Channel 

Hospital Hostel Hotel SpitaL 

h) Canal and channel are two different forms—doublets—of the same Bo are 
(Oitleaniehatlels (capItaJla). 

00 Hospital, spltal, hostel, hotel, are four forms of the one Latin word hospit- 
alinm, (Ostfer Is a shorter form of AoaieZter, with a dropped ft. ) 

4, Ant or ent (Latin antem or entem), denotes an agent, as in— 
Assistant Servant Agent Student 

5 Anoe, anoy, or onoe, ency (Lat antla^ entla), form abstract nouns, 
15 in— 

Abundance. Chance Distance. Brilliancy 

Bdigenca Indulgence Constancy Consistency 

(j) Chance comes ftom late Lat oadentia^ an accident Cadence Is a doublet 

6. Aiy, ry, or er (Lat axluin), a place where a thing is kepl^ as in— 
Apiary (ajjw, a bee) Armoury Granary Sanctuary. 

Treasury Vestry Larder. Saucer, 

(i) The ending ly unites freely with English words to form hybrids, as In 
eooLav, piggery, Tobbery, 

(U) In JemTf Jewellery (pv Jewelry), poultry, peaaanti'y, cavalry, the ry has a eol- 
lfieti\e meaning. 

7 Aiy, ier, eer, or er (Lat arLnfi), denotes a person engaged in some 
tnide or profession, as in— 

Commissary Notary Secretary Statuary. 

Bngadier Engmeer, Mountaineer Manner. 

(f> Tills ending is dl^ulsed In dhancellor (oanodlarlue), vioan‘, InUler (= bottler), 
tshtr (ostlarius, a doorkeeper), premier, etc. 

S Ate (Lat atus, past participle ending), becoming m French e or ee, 
denotes— 

(i) An agent, as In- 

Advocate. Curate, Legate. Pnvate 

(D) The object of an action, os In— 

Grantee Legatee Trustee Vendee. 

tS^ In grandee the paaalve signification Is not retained 

9. Ce (Lat odiiin, tluin, or tla) forms abstract nouns, as— 

Benefice. Edifice. Sacrifice, 

Hospice Palace, Grace. 

19. HI, le or 1 (Lat itlus, ellns, etc.), a diminutivei, as in— 

Angle (a httle comer) Buckle (from Smoco, the cheek). 

Castle. ChapeL Libel, PommeL Titie. Seah 
(1) A buckle uaed to have a cant of the human free 
<il) Caetk, from Lat castelluTo, a little fort, from caetrum, a fort 
Oil) Libel, from lat Ubellus, a lltUa book (liber), 

(iv) Pommel, from Lat pomum, an apple. 

(v) Seal from Lat aigillim. 
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H. Em ''Lat- ama), denutmg place, aa uj— 

Cavern Cistern Lantern Tavern. 

12 Bt, ette, and let (Fr et, ette) all diminutives, aa m— 

Bufifet Chaplet. Coronet, 

GoLItr, Gibbet Lancet. Leveret 

Pu] pet Trumpet Ticket Turret 

a If 1 = let T et and is found in hraceUt, fillet, cutlet, eta It aho 
vs U acnis to form Ljbnds—as in hamlet, leaflet, ringlet, strcahiki^n^ 

t I Fils eniiri" is disguised in lallot (a small hall), chariot {car), je 

1J EiB tit© Lat Issal, a female agent, as in— 

EmprC"- Governess. Marcbioneaa Sorceress 

Ci> It U!il*ts witu EiigUsli "fforda to form the hybrids muTderess, Sfapfrtti 
(Tht' *> a iloutk feminine, as smmestre is the old word ) 

I f Ice, ifle, or ess (Lat tla, Fi eBse), as in— 

Avarice. Cowardice. Justice. Merchandise 

Largess Noblesse Riches. 

<0 It la a signiilcant mart of the carelessness with which the English langoi^ 
han always written, that the very same ending should appear m Wt 
iijV Vings in hireeis, nollesse, ruJiee 

('> / Vj h a felse plural It is an abstract noun, the French form helng 

IJ let iLat Icem acc. of nouns m x), -which has also the fumad 
Ut, ac«, ha in— 

Ciialice Pumice Mortise. Furnace 

(i) Tljt 'mflls lb laucJi disguised in radish (=tlie root, from radiem). 

(1 ) It also chsguised in partridge and judge (Judlcem) 

16 Icle I Lat icnlTLB, ellus, ulus), which appears also as cel and id, 
a dimmutive, aa in— 

Article <'a little joini) Particle. Heceptacle Yeraide. 
Parcel t wirticdla) Morsel (from mardeo, I bite) 

Damsel {domintcdla, a little lady) 

(j) The ending is disguised in ruU {Teguld), carbuncle (from carlo, 
{^ntnruliu), and resscl (from rosy. 

(ill Pflra! and i^iirtich are donhleta 

ir. Ine or In (Lat. Inns) rfelated to, as m— 

Divine (noun) Cousm 

(i) Causm Is a contraction — through French—of the TAtm conwinnn 
tlie child of a mother’s sister 

(ii) Tlio rmhng is disguised In pilgrim, from jjcrc^rin.iis = from per 
through tJie fields. 

IS. Ion (Lat ifinem), which appears also as tlon, Blon, and, ftm 
P^ch* as son, som, denotes an action, as in— 
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„ Opinion. Position VacatioiL 

Potion PoiaoiL Benediction Benison 

PedcmptioD. Ransom Malediction. Malison 

. I votson, and tlie three other pairs are doublets—tlve first having 
JnVthroa^the door of hooks straight from the Latin, the second through 
tbe month and ear, from French. 

(U) Venison (hunted flesh, from rnioHonem), season (sationem, the sowinQ 
tune), belong to the above set 

Ifi Kent (Lat. mentum) denotes an Instrument oi an act, as in— 
Document Instrument Monument Ornament 
(1) It comhjneB easily ^nth English vrords to make hybuds, os ato^iement, 
aebioiclcdffmentj beioiiehmeni, fulfilment 

20. Mony (Bat monlnm) makes abstract nouns, as— 

Acrimony Matrimony Sanctimony Testimony 

21 Oon or on (Fr, on, ItaL one), an augmentative, bb m— 

Balloon Cartoon Dragoon Saloon 

Flagon. Million Pennon Glutton 

(hanon. Galleon. Trombone Truncheon. 

(I) Augmentatives are the opposite of dlminntives Oontroat balloon and 6aZZof > 
galleon and galliot (a small galley) 

(II) A Mlloon is a large ball, a cartoon a big coxte , a dragoo7i a large dragon, 
a saloon a large hall (salle), flagon (0 Fr fktsoon), a large flask, mtllion, a big 
thousand (wfllfl), penTum^ a large pm or feather, galleon, a large galley, train- 
lone, a large trump-et, truncheon, a large staff (or truTih) of office 

22. Ory, (Lat orinm), wbich appears also as or, our, and er, and 
denotes place, as m— 

Auditory Dormitory. Refectory Lavatory 

Mirror. Parlour Dormer Manger 

(I) SfiTTor is contracted by the French jfrom miratonnm, parlour from peer- 
latmum, inanger from fnanducatoriwn—t^e eating-place. J)oirmer is sheet 
for dormitory, from dormitorium 

23 Onr (Lat. or, Fr our), forms abstract or ooUeotlvo nouns, as 

ID— 

Ardom Clamour Honour Savour 

(1) The ending resumes Its French form In grandeur, 

(li) It forms a hybrid in behaviour 

24- Or or our (Lat orem, Fr our) denotes an a^ent, os m— 

Actor. Governor. Emperor. Saviour, 

(I) This ending ia disguised In interpreter, labourer, preadttr, «t<c 
0i) A large number of nouns 'whliffi used to end te evr 
the influence of the English enffis er They were wsb 
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T (L-it, tns —the ending of the past participle) mdicatea a 
itcty as ni— 

A. t Fact Joint Suit 

(i? Tht t .jI Latin has the sanio origin and performs the same fnnctloa as l > i 
in E lij.i-'h (■»'> in iieril,jtmsh€d and other past participles, etc ) * 

( 1 } The! e i«I ig IS disguised m which is a doublet ot fact, in fruitil^ 
^ \ * I >, ij'i t(=copf.ci), CJUtiierfeit {=oontrafact-U7n) ' 

£♦> T«r 1 hat ter) denotes a person, as in— 

^Master i contracted from maff utter) IVIimster 

»I i Vajtjsffr Ci-niies from magis, more, which contains the root of magim, gtat 
fri>ni less 

Sr Tery (Lat, tcrlnrn) denotes condition, as m— 

Maytery Ministry 

Tiix Lat txiz't denotes a female agent, as in— 

Executrii, ImproYisatrix. Teatatns. 

(i^ Hus tiiJiiigis disguised in empress (Ft impiratnce from Lat. unjwrtfm) 
and ui nttrse (Fr notrrrtcc, Lat nutnx) 

^ Tade iLat. tndlnem)^ denotes conditiOD, as m— 

Altitude. Beatitude. Fortitude Multitude 

(i) In rv^ow, flrom Lat consuetudinem, the ending is disguised. 

30 Ij ^Lat tatem; Fr t€) makes abstract nouns, as m— 

B-Junty. CThanty Cruelty Poverty 

Captinty Frailty Fealty. Vanity 

(j) Jt>>unty ihontf), poverty (pnuvreti), frailty, and fealty come, not duetto 
ffL*m lAtiP, but through French. 

dl Bre {LatwHra) denotes an action, or the result of an action, m 
in— 

Aj>erture Cincture. Measure Picture. 

32. T CLat U; Fr le) denotes condition or flEiculty, as in— 
Comi«iny Family Fury Victory 

ii) This Hufflt unites easily with English words in er —ob hdkery, fishery, 

fU 

( 11 } It stands for Lat. ium In auffury, remedy, study, subsidy, etc 
till) It represents the Lat ending atns in aWoniey, deputy, ally, quarry 

24, Tlie Latin (or French) suffixes employed in our language 
to make Adjectives are very useful. The following are ik 
chief 

I>atiii SufBbces for Adjectives 

1, Acaona (Lat, acana) = made of, as m— 

Aj^laceoua {clayey) Farinaceous {floury) 
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1 = 

Legal 

(i) Loyal and royal are the same words as Ugal and regal, Lut, In passing 
French, thBh&rdgJm teen refined Into a 

3 An, ane, or aln (Lat anua and aneus) = conneoted wlUi, as in— 
Certain. Human {homo) Humane. Pagan {pagus, a 

disti ict) 

(1) This endjDff disgniaes Itself In mUzon (mdianus), in surgeon {dhirurgtanua), 
and in sexton (contracted from acwnston). 

(li) In champaign (Zc»d), and foreign {foranen^), this ending greatly disguises 
Itself In strange {actraneua), still more. All Imve "beeii strongly Influenced In 
tlif ir pasbage tlirougli tie Frencli 

i ini, enfc (Lat antem, entem, acc. of prea part.), as in— 

Current (eurro, I run) Distant. President. Discordant 

5 At (Lat. firls) winch appears also as er = tielongliig to, as m— 

Begular Singular Seoular Premier 

(i) Premier (Lat. primariua), las received its present spelling Ly passing 
throngl French 

6 Aiy (Eat. firlus), which also takes the secondary formations of 
ulmu and silau = helonglng to, as in— 

Contraiy Heceasary Gregarious Agrarian, 

7 itio (Lat. ftticufl) = belongliig to, as m— 

Aquatic. Fanatic (farmm) Jjunatic, 

8 Able, Ible, ble (Lat. {Lbllls, SblUs, tbllls) = capable of being, 

Anuahle. Culpable^ Fleiable. Movable. 

(I) Fedile (Lat febilie, worthy of being wept over), comes to ns tlirough the 
0 7r Jiome 

(HJ Tills snfllx nnltea easily wttli Eng^sl roots to form hybrids, like eatable, 
djiRkable, teadiable, gullible^ Carlyle has also doable, 

9 He, ble (Lat plex, from plico, I fold) = the English sufEIx—fold, 
asm— 

Simple (=onq/bZd) Double Triple. Treble. 

10 Esqae (Lat iBcns, Pr esQLne) = partaking of, as m— 

Burlesque * Grotesque (grotto) Picturesque; 

(i) This ending is disguised In Jkinish, French, etc., and In morris 
= iforwco (or ifoorfal). 

11* Ic (Lat lens) = belonging to, as m— 

Gigantic Metcdlic Public (popvIuB), Busl^ 

(D This ending la disguised In indigo (from Jndiovt [ooloM =* 
eekur) 
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IJ M ^Lat Idus; = havJiis the quality of, 03 m— 

A.itL Fngid. Limpid. Morbid. 

Id He, il L‘*t- used as suffix, as lu— 

lUde Fragile Mobile CimI 

"I tliTOUsh Frcncli, lost the which was alwavs 

a I 

Th J bTifTli, ite J3 disguraetl in {jentle and svhtle. 

(i i) ijinth, and genteel, are all different forms of the same word. 

i Ki r ^:( = attuh) IS Hiallj an adjective ftom canw 

I i Inc ^Lat InuB) = belonging to, as in— 

I'ttmio Cry&toUuve DiMue Sidme. 

{ \ li lii.inne, tljo ending, bj passing throngh French, has acqmretl t 

II >uani lit lull. 

K" Ive J It Ivns) = inclined to, os in— 

Abu=i\e Active. Fugitive Plamtive, 

li Til's tiiuing api>ear3 albO as iff, by passing through French, os in aafi/ 
t-c-ij'tmi'L and in the iiouna p/aiaiand bailif 
VH It aKo It^lf aa a y lu Itoity, Solly, te&ty, which in 0 Fr. i#, 

1 1 > It JiutfH With the English word iaJh to fonn the hjbrld talkalUf 

!»> Lent tLjtt. lentuB) = full of, aa m— 

Corpulent Fraudulent Opulent (opes) 

17 Ory {Lilt. Crlua) = full oi; ns in— 

Aiiiatuiy Admonitoi y 

1 ^ Oie, ouB (Lat Osub] = ftill of, 03 in— 

Belliti-'sc Grandiose Verbose Ciinous, 

iO Tlw fonii m o«s has been Influenced by the French ending eitx 

W* Oui I Lat. na) = belonging to, as in— 

Anxiuu'^ Assiduous, Ingenuous Omnivorous, 

(i) It niiitfi with English words to form the hjbrids icondroua, bowferou, 
rtgnU'iiii ^whith ns an Imitative corruption of the 0 E rfktwts) 

20, TJnd tLat. undos) = fall of, as in— 

Jccund. Moribund Rotund. 

( 1 ) Ljd bten shortened mto round Second Is, through Frencb, ftm 

Lat •vc’i luaa I follow)—tlie nmnbar that Jolloics the AtbL IfittJ 

fecuty-J s i3 a faTuuiaWc wind, or a “wind ^hoX, follows fast** 

(n) Tluii endfug is slightly modified In xaQObonA and second 

21 Ulous i,Lat tUua) = full of, as m— 

Queruloim (full of eompftiint). Bedulous. 


Violent (rii) 
Illusory, 
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^ The following are the chief 

Iiatin Sn-ffixea for Verba 

1 Ate {Lat atom, Bupme), as m— 

Complicate. Pilate Eelate Supphcate. 

n) ABiasnaaf^ (from the Arabic hasthiaTi^ a preparation of Indian hemp, whcwe 
effeltaara stoUar to those of opimn) la a hybrid 

C, £sc 6 (Lat. esoo), a freoLn-sn.ta'tlve ai iffix, as ui 

Coalesce (to grow together) Effervesce (to looil up) 

3, Tj {Lat , Fr fie—^from Lat facto) =to make, as m— 

Beautify Magnify Signify 

I M (connected with Lah esoo)=to make, as m— 

Admonish, Establish, Finish Kounsh, 

5, Ete, Ite, t (Lat. Itnm, etmn, tum), with an active function, as m— 
Complete. Delete Expedite. Connect. 

38. The suffixes which the English language has adopted 
IP© Greek ore not numerous; but some of them are very useful 
Kyst of them are employed to make nouns. The following are 
tiieeliief 

G-reek Suffixes. 

1, Y (Gr. ut), makes abstract nouns, as in— 

Melancholy Monarchy ITecroinanoy PhUosophy 
^ IVmcy ia a compressed form of phantasy (phamiasia = {msgination). 
pi) The Iliad is the story of Eion CTroy), written by Homer 

2. Ic(Gr uc<fr)=b^oiiglng to, as in— 

Aromatic. Barbaric Frantic Graphic. 

Anthmetio Schismatic. Logic. Music 

P) WHh the addition, of the Latin aliSj adJectiYes are formed fiom some of 
tiese words, as logical, musical, etc, 

PO The pZurtd form of some adjectives also makes nouns of them, ss in paliilca, 
dkia, jihyiica In Ireland we find also logica, 
pU) Arithmetic^ logic, and music axe from Greek nouns ending in Ha* 

t Si (Qr. trir)* action, asin^ 

Inalysis. Emphasis Genesis. Synthesis. 

P) Id the Ibllowlng words afa has become ay, as Tiypoarisyt pocay, jtaley (short 
iarponi^iii^ 

^ h) the following the ta has dropped away altogether^allipaa, phase. 

K 
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4 Ka or m (Gr fia), paBsiye sufiSs, as in— 
Dioramx Dogma, 

Baptism Barbanam Deapotifim 


Sdiia^ 

EgOtHtt. 


(i) In rfinr/cBi. and system the a has dropped off, In schema and 
been clianised into on & 

(ii) &aijiDi comes from schizo, I cnt The ending in ismos la most fe=r^ 
(m) This ending unites freely Tnth Latin words to form hybrids. BaiHl 

mnnwrisni, pwnsni, provincialism, vulgarism, etc. ^ • 


5 St{Gr afl in— 

Baptist, Botanist Iconoclaat (image-breaker). 

(0 Tins snfflx 1ms become a very useful one, and is largely employed. Itfip 
nnmerous hybrids \Titli words of Latin origin, os abolition(st, acunfojitiLA, 
tiL Aiat, journalist, protectiontst, jurist, socialist, specialist, royalist, ^ 

6 Tortfi (Gr Tijj)=ag0nt, as m— 

Cornet. Planet. Poet. Apostate, 

(0 Comt means a hng-Tuzired star, pla^iet, a wanderer, poet, iiub^i 
Northern En^ish poets called themselves Makkars ’*), nn aiwirit i ^ 
itiio has falUn away 

(ii) This ending la also found in the form of ot and it, as in idiot ^ 
hermit 


7, Ter or tre (Gr. rpov], denotes an Instroment or pliioe, aain- 
Metre Centre. Theatre, 

S. Isk lOr. uTKos), a diminutive, as in—< 

Afitensk (a httle star) Obelisk (a small spit). 

9 Ize or Ise (Gr ifa) makes fEU^tlve verbs, as m— 

Baptise, Criticise Judaize. Anglicize, 

(i) This ending combines with Latin words to form the hybrid* aliU 
mtlise, etc* 
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WOED - BR^OHINO-. 

ViTEV our language 'svas young and uninfluenced Tiy other 
wi^uiges, it had the poTver of growing -vv-ords. These words, 
Ih plants, grew from a root; and 
all llie words that grew from the same 
ri-t had a family likeness Thus 
byra-an, the old word for to burn, 
giTe ns bmnstone, Tbrown (which is 
uw hurnt colour), hmat, brand, 
tady, and brmdle These we 
T[ui:^it represent to ourselves, on the 
bjadlioard, as growmg m this way 
hut, unfortunately, we soon lost this 
pojrcr. From the time when the Nor- 
jums came mto this country in 1066, the language became less 
and Jess capable of growmg its o'wn words. Instead of produc- 
jng a new word, we fell into the habit of simply taking an old 
and ready-made word from French, or from Latm, or from 
lireek, and giving it a place in the language Instead of the 
(>ld English word faarhood^ we imported the French word 
bwnity; instead of forewnt, we adopted the Latin word cau¬ 
tion; instead of lioherest, we took the Greek word cemetery-^ 
And so it came about that in course of tun© we lost the power 
of growing our own new words Th© Greek word - asterisk 
hw prevented our making the word starkm; the Greek namo 
nrtronomy has kept out star-craft; the Latm word omnibus 
kw stopped our even thinking of foIkwEtin; and the naiB® 
Toeabulary is much more familiar to our ears wordr 

koanL Indeed, so strange have some of our own 
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English words become to ns, that sentences composed entiR 
of English words axe hardly intelligible; and, to make 
quickly intelligible, we have to translate some of the 
words into Greek or into Latin. It is well, however, fur m 
become acquainted with those pure English words which g^' 
upon our own native roots, and which owe nothing wLattr^ 
to other languages. Eor they are the purest, the simplest, ^ 
most homely and the most genuine part of our language j n 
from them we can get a much better idea of what our languij 
once was than we can from its present very mixed eonditiot 
The following are the most important 


ENGLISH HOOTS AND BRANCHES (OR DERIVATIOiild). 


Ac, o»k — acom, Acton, UckReld 

ntf-fext, tn bakc^l^cr, b^er i (a w oman 
baker), batdt 

Baa a ftlajer—bane, baneful, ratsbane, 
henbane 

Baadaa, to pray—bedesman, beadle, 
bead. to Hd one's beads " was to say 
*nes prajera; and these were marked 
t>ff by small round IaUb of wood or gloss 
—now called beatta — etnmg njwn a 
atrini;), />rbIiL 

Ksat-ati, to stnke^beai, bat (a short 
ci^gel) • battle, beetle (a wooden bat 
fiff beating clothes with), batter (a kind 
of podding), 

^ shelter—borrow, bury (noun 
In CoBterbory — and verb), bui^, 
bttri^ber, buigUr (a houae-rabber), har¬ 
bour, Cold Harbour, * harbinger (a per¬ 
son aeat oa In front to procure lodg¬ 
ing#) > borrow (to raise money on secitr* 

Blr^aa, to b«*r-bear, bier, halm; birth, 


berth, hrood, brother, breed, , 
burden, barrow 

Bdt-an, to make good—better, k 

(In “to boot"=“ta the goodlba 
less 

Blnd-an, to bind—band, bond, Ua% 
bundle , ir(KK£blne, bindueed 

Bit-an, to bite—bit, beetle, bait, khi 

Bla'w-an, to pnff—bladder, hUui 
blaln), blast, blaze (to proclaiia), Idw 
(a proclamation), blare (of a tofA 
blister. blot, bloat 

Blow-on, to blossom—blow (Bald d jk 
ers), bloom, blossom, blood, tU 
bloway. 

Breo-an, to break—break, hreaVen; Mi 
bracken , breach, brick. breik fk 
brook (stha water which Iraki i| 
through the ground), brittle (aktt 
or breakable), bray (where tfci k« 
guttural has been absorbed). 

Breow-an, to brew—^brew, brewear, M 
brose, bread (perhaps). 


1 Otmpare brewilcr, a woman brewer, spinster, visbster, and others Bfemier,tak 
and ire now only used as proper names 

* Cidd Haibonr was the name given to an inn which provided merely shdtinMl 
ItfOTliiona There an fourteen places of this name in England Many of the* M 
»>Ti the jgnat Homan roads; and they were chiefly the ruins of Roman vBlsa Mil 
trevrllCT* who corned their own bedding and proYisions See Isaac Taytor’s 
and I>W," p, 25d, 

* ^ bird waa originally the young of any animaL 
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UiVL to btnd-lJOK, elbovr .1 tougU 
VV luiolu (0 B Ixxaum, flejdble or 
t ^ Jai): The Iiard g in appears 

Si 8 k In iuxom^hvl'Bom. 

L) bnni-^ham, brown, bnmt, 
brand, brandy, bnndled. 
kitten, kitting, cater 
|,;*drfrlip liaiiy cat, from Lat ^losus, 
^n), (’aterwnnk 

to buy—cheap, cheapen, chop 
TTnuhaiige), a chopping sea, chap, 
fijfjaan, chaffer, Eastcheap, Cheap 
Chepstow (=the market stow or 
}!*.'♦), Cliippenlinm.3 

CiB-tf, to produce—kin, kind, kindred, 


laatlle. 

^ 40 , to chew—chew, cheek; jaw 
,-chiw}, jowl, chaw fiooon, end(=the 
tbrV(!d> Compare seefAs and nufr 
Out JO, to spilt—cleave, clearer, cleft , 
n.Trer(i>plit grass) 

can, to stick to—cleave, clip (for 
papers together), daw (by 
f^li I ^ cleaves to a tree), dab (a 
Ht (^uen who deam together^ 

Ck»*«,to know—ken, know(=keTi'Ow 
Wag 8 dim.), knowledge. 

M;, t knot-knot, knit, net (the I 
knag been dropped for the eye, as well 
^^theeir). 

Cm4a. to know or to he able—can, con , 
ffiuuig, nneouth. 

Cnth-ia, to s^—quoth, bequeath 
rsae, ttiTe-qdck, qniokon, quickset, 
qnickattwr, to cut to tJie 

IficK 


Mv, to dlTlde-deal (verb and noun), 
4efe, iksl (nid of vjood) , dale, dell (the 
■iga*l sense being or separated). 

Im-u, to judge—deem, doom , demp- 
Arftlie name for a judge In the Isle of 
Ita); doomsday, fcinpdom. 

9ifc,dear-dearth: darling, endear 
to act—do, don, doff, dup (=do 
^ ^sp-eu), doot (=?do out or put out), 
W. Compare mow, mead, sow, seed 


I>rag an, to draw — drag, draw, ili'fty 
(three forms of the same word), th*oft 
(draught) , dralu , dredge, draggle , 
drawl 

Drlf-an, to push—drive , drove, di 1ft, 
adrift 

Dxige, diy—dry (verl/ and adj ), diought, 
drugs (originally dHed pianta) 

Drmc an, to soak—dil 11 k , drench (to 
make to drink) Oompaie sit, set, fall, 
fell, etc. 

Drlp>an, to drip — dili), drop, droop, 
dribble, driblet 

Dug-an, to be good for—do (in “ How 
do you do7" and “Tliat -will do”), 
doughty 

E&c, also—eke (verb and ndv ); ekenmne 
(whicli became a nioknamej the it hav¬ 
ing dropped from the article and clung 
to the noun) 

Eige, eye—Egbert (=^hrig7U-eyed) ^ daisy 
(^= day'8 eye) t window (=wind-eye) 

Bri-an, to plough—ear (the old word foi 
plough), earth (= the ploughed). 

Far-an, to go or travel—fer, fare, welfare, 
fieldfare, thoroughfare, ferry ford 

Feng-au, to catch—fang, finger, new 
fangled (catching eagerly after new 
things) 

Pedwer, four—farUilng, firkin, fourteen, 
forty 

Ple6g-an, to flee—fly, flight, flea, fledged. 

Eledt-ou, to float—fleet (noun, verb, and 
adj ) , float, ioe-floe , afloat, flotsam 8 
(things found floating on the water after 
a wreck) 

F6d-a, food—feed, food, fodder, foster . 
fhth ei , forage (—fodderage), forager, 
foray (an excursion to get food). 

FreiSn, to love—freond=friend (the pres 
port ) a lover; Prl-day (the day of Friya, 
the goddess of love) , friendship, etc. 

Gtal-an, to sing-gale, yell, alghtingala^ 

Gang-on, to go — gang, gangway, ago. 
(The words gate and gait do not come 
from this verb, hut from get) 

Gnag-an, to bite—gnaw (the g has be- 


s The ell was the forepart of the arm 

^ found In the Scotch Kvppen and the Banish 

Jetsam” mean the floating things and the things ttuwwn ovsTt 
nwi a ship Jetaam comes from Old Pr Jeffsr, to throw (HaacaalSft ^ 
jdiy, etc. Jetaam is a hybrid^sawt being a BcandinavUn stiffly 
SaknLu *8 110 part of the word It Is intrusive an4 WHaSidlS*WS??F-^ 

messenger, poninger, etc. 
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Ci'iiifl ■ it), siiat, nag (to tcassA 0<»1‘ 

iic'ctttl T^iltli nAil. 

Graf all, to ai*; or cut—grave, groove, 
^ru\e <th.. original senae ttos alone cut 
Vi oujitre-s), paft, engraft, engra\e, 
eiia,r 4 >er, cai^o (whicli is auotlier form 
I f liiH Tufb grave)* 

Gnp-an, to seize —gnp, gripe, grasp, 
, gn.i'C 

Gyrd an, to suirounil—gird, girdle, gar¬ 
den, 'arJ, -vmeiard, hopvard 

Haelan, tu Leal — Iiole, holy, hallow, 
health, hail, whole.i 
»h , wassail (= Waes hil J = Be 

wh"V ‘) 

Hebb-an. to rai^e—hea\c, hea\e-offerIng, 
heavj (==that requires much hea\ing), 
ht-av tit- 

Hlaf. 1 read—loaf, lord (hlaford = loaf- 
•wardl. Uly(= hlaf-dige,fromdig-an,to 
ku^ail), Lammas (= Loaf-mass, Aug 1, 
a 3jaf was offered on tliis day as the 
cJTmng of the first-fruits). 

Uifi a leek—houi»e-lBeh, garlic, hem- 
lo.k 

LSegtt. to he—he, laj, lajer, laur, 
ciuthiy 

Xoda, a guide—lead (the verb), lode star, 
hjpfle-fitoue (also wntten loadatcney. 

ICig atir to be able—may, main (m ''might 
anl mam '), might, might j 

Kang, a muture—a mong , mongrel, 
mingle, cheesemongw 

Kaw aa, to cat—mow, math, aftermath, 
mead, tiieahiw (the places where grass is 

iiioveuh 

K^-n. the moon—month, moonshine 
(This word comes from a very old root, 
sa, to measure. Our Saxon foreihtliers 
nuaaored by Moona and by nightSj as 
we see m the fortnight, se'nnlght ) 

Kaaddiij, a siuke—adder The n has 
dropped off from the word, and has ad- 
herttl to the article Compare apron, 
from B^wroB {compare with naplnn, 

• ompira, from nnmpire. The 
iippoaite example of the n leaving the 
article anti a«lherlug to the nonn, is 
ftjUQd in nag, from an ^, nickname 
fKim an 

yaaa. a nose—now, naze, ness (all three 
liifferent furms of the same word, and 


found m the Naze. 8heene»„ 
noatill = uoso-tliirl (from ^ ™ 
bore a hole), nozzle, noseav ^ ' 
Penn-an to shut up or encloslr- 
(two forms of the samewotj) 
pond (two foima of the asi.'lT 
Impound ** 

Pic, a poInt-plke, peak (two tmid. 
same word). plckete (stakes dma » 
Oie ground to tether home, to) ,1 
pickerel (the fish), peck, iieckej ^ 
Bded-an, to read or gneas-r&le (njr* 
riddle, Ethelred (=noblo in 
Unready (=Unrede, without t.ia. 
Mildred (=mlld In counsel). 

B«df. clothing, spoil, redfl an,toiolM»i 
robber, resA^e, bereave, recTer, J|^^ 
Ripe, ripe—reap (to gather what iBBw 
Scad-an, to ditide —shed (to urtt 
hair), watershed 


Sceap-an, to form or faahion-sl«» ^ 
(the snflax In frtendthip, etc.), 
(the sufifix in. landseapa, etc) 
Scedt-an, to throw— shoot, shot, ^ 
(=to shoot the holt of the dwr), ^ 
(that which IB throion over a bed); ^ 
ter, shuttle, scud. 

Sc^r an, to cut—shear, share, BbecTida* 
shore (all forms of the same word/, m 
scare, score (the twentieth ntd g 
the tally, and made larger tha 
others) , scorify, sharp, diort, 
skirt (three forms of the Gacu w6 
shred, jpotsherd (the same word, ^ 
the r transposed), sheriff (=scjr^ 
reeve of the shire), scrip, scrap, 
The soft form sh holongstotheuc^ 
English dialects the bard fQriDi,wia 
sk, to the northern. 

Souf-an, to push—shove, shovel, Mk 
scuffle, sheaf, scoop 
Sett-aji, to set, or moke nit—H, mb 
settle, saddle, Someraet, Dorset, 
Slag-an, to strike—slay (the hodfk 
been reflned Into a y)^ slaughta, 
sledge On sledge-bammerX 
SUp-an, to slip—slop, slipper,slemls 
which the arm is tdipped). 

Sme-an, to crawl — snea^ nule, vri 
(here the hard guttural has been rdW 
away). 

Spell, a story or message—qtell 


whole is intrusive and non-organlo, as In whoop, and In wun (^iiii;i 
■jjP^HiMfd, bat not so wntten) Before the year 1500 whole was always wrltkil* 
^ m thifl form It 3* seen to be a doublet of hale Holy is simply hole+y 
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Kcant of or foB tl* story of tio 
,Kt«ui 1 word), jpell-toand, goapol 

girc sbi^-stark, Bferonff (a nftaallsed 
ftm of atori), string (that which Ifl 
strength, Btrangle 
jj.lsfe—stead, Instead, homestead, 
^•B-stesdiDg, steady, steadfest, "be- 
ifjfjti, Hampstead. 

itxiM, to stick-stick, stitch (two forms 
rfihe sene word), st^e, stock, stock- 
»fe, steek-dove; stock-flah (flah dried 

frikpppinriscit), Btock-BtUL 
3131^0, to climb—stair, stila, stirnip 
(s or rope for rising Into the 
atyllupi&Jrty). 

lur, • place—bestow, stowage, stowa- 
Ciepstow (“ the place where a 
tiwp or market is held), Bristol (the 
lad w being interchangeable) 

to direct—steer, stem, steerage 
tadri'an, to part—snnder, snndry, 
jKWier. (Compare «iw and scoCTTtrf ) 
ftvfn-tn, to declare—swear, answer (= 
xBdsverian, to declare In opposition or 
»repute), forswear 

bsMO, to show—teach, teacher. token 
which Is shown), tanght (when 
ttehard e reappears as a gh) 

Mitt, to connt or reconnt—tdl, talo,i 
irik.toU; teller 

IWi^ in (dp tedn)^ to draw—tow, tug 
(fwo fonns of the same word, the hard 
lattenl hsTing been preseryed in tlie 
«e), wanton (>a without right upbring- 
.flfV Compare wanhope » despair, 
vxntniBt — mistrust 

nioe^sroof—thatch, deck i 


I Tred-an, to walk—^tread, treadle j trade, 

' trodeanion, trade--wln. 

Tmwa* good feith— tinio, truth, troth, be¬ 
troth 

Twi, two—^I two, twin, twain, twelve (= 
two + luftin, ten), twenty; between; 
twig, twiddle, t^ne, twist, etc 

Waci-an, to be on one's guard—wake, 
watch (two forma of the same word), 
awake, wakeful 

Wad'en, to go—wade; waddle, Watling 
Street (the rood of the pilgrims). Tho 
Eug word vHide Is of the same origin as 
the Lat. ifads in eTJads, invade^ etc- 

Wana, a deficiency—won, wane; want, 
wanton, wanhope (tho old word for des- 
pair). 

Wef-on, to weave—^weave, weaver, web, 
Webster (a woman-weaver), cobweb, 
woof, weft (v, b, andf, being all labials) 

War, a state of defence^—^war, wary, awaro 
(= on one's guard), warfare ^otTig to 
war), ward, guard (a Noman-French 
doublet of word); warden, guardian 
(the same) 

Wlt-an, to know—^wlt, to wit, wise, wis¬ 
dom , wistftil, witness , 'Witena-gemota 
(= the Meeting of the ’Wise), y-wls (the 
past participle, wrongly written I vrta). 

Wraest-an, to wrest — wrest, wrestle; 
wrist. 

Wrtng-axif to force—wring, wrong (that 
which is wrung out of the right course) 

Wyro-an, to work—work, wright (the r 
shifts its place). 

Wyrt, a herb or plant—wort, orchard (=* 
wort-yard), wart (on tho sklii), St 
John’s wort, etc 


LATIN ROOTS 


Tliofie words with (P ) after them have not come to tis directly frinn » 
but, indirectly, through French 


i49er(ieris),sKa;p, acrid, acrimony, vine* 
m (shajp wine, F ), eager (F ) 

Sim, abuOding, edifice, edlly 
^ns, «gual, equality, equator, equl- 
n'lity, adequate, iniquity 
tfR;a/rid; sgriculture, agrarian, pere- 
Crioate 


Ago (actum), I do, act, act, agent, agile, 
ogitete, cogent. 

Alo, I ruMtrteh, aliment, alimony 
Alter, the oiAsr qf two , altamationi 
□Itern, altercation 

Altns, high, altitude exalt, sltb (It^ 
altar 


1 " And every shepherd tells his tale (— counts bis ahssp) 
Under the hawthorn la the dale.’ — Mxjjkxs . H Paaurrcaa* 
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Ambalo, r ^ <i?>. bwMo, perambulator 
Amo, J^ aiiutv, au-oTon'i, amiable (F ), 

”1 ’ 

Au^Ihr, I it f't’i 3^5.10, trumglej qiiad- 

Anmia, aniiijil, animate, animation 
Animas, "M-l, tin*;inuiiQitv, cquan- 
mi T,'^viia iiiuftiiii, a iiin'idvtirt. 

Anuus, ft I T /, ouiitul, perennial, bien- 

r 3,1, 

Aperiofiputumi, Zo/Pii. aptnent, aper¬ 
ture, Apr I (the opeimig luontUX 
Appello, 1 call, api'eal, appelLition, np 
ptUaut lieaHof l-t-Ua) 
a4u^ ► t(\U€daet, aquatic, aqueous, 

tApunuiii. 

Arcus, ti Mu;. well arc arcade (Fr It.) 
Ardeo. I turn, anient, ardour, arson 

tn 

An or*, artist, artisan(F), arti- 

ii*ert 

Audio, / hf^T, au'bence, audible, audl- 

Augeo (auttuinX 1 t.nfj€(ise, augment, 
auTh'T, auctjlinear 

Btrba, n Mnnl; lari*, barber, barbel (all 
thmajjh F 

BfHuai, v^r, rebel* relwlLous, bellig- 

frrriib Ivellicosf* 

Bu. ttismir, bissextile, bisect, 

I'le dp* 

Brens, fhrt, I«reiitv, abbrciiate, brief 
{F J, iTtitary, abrulge (F ) 

Cado Jr Ijah , lasHil, acciilent 
€»do O', j.), J cut, 1 lU, precise, exci- 

si ii lb-* d** I 

Caadeo, I Candidas, can- 

rb 1, can candle 
Cano (cantum), I tiinrj, cant, canticle, 
cbAiit(FA imaiiUtion 
Capio (nptunA / take, captbe, accept, 
Teceptioai {F ), cmpucitv 
CapuV. tv capital, captain, cape, 

rhsjjter fF ) 

CftrotcaniHX carnal, camhal* Lar- 
tiiforoua, caroation. 

Caisa, ft cdusr, cansatire, accuse (F), 
«^iue(F) 

Cama, iiiHoit; eaiitj, cave, excavate, 
CGocaie 

C# 4 o tewinm), I g'?, yieH; proceed (F ), 
aaeeatcv (F % s^hde 

Cmtimm (Gr m^ = a point), centre; 

omtraliae, rentnprtal, eccentric 
Cmtmm, akuWred; Mutury, centurion, 
cast. 


Cemo (cretum), <0 disiinguiA-, 4 ^ 
discretion, discreet 
Cingo Ctmctiun), I gird, cinct^- , 
emet, precinct. 

Cito, I cu?? or sMwtjioa, citatu^i •- 
(F ), excite (F ), incite (P ) ’ * 

Oivia, a citizen, cit> (F ), ciwt, t , 
illse, civilian 

Clamo, I shout, cUim (F), c]a..y ^ 
claim (F ), proclamation. 

Clama, clear, clanfy, deilar--, ,,ir«i 
claret (F) 

ClaTido (clausum), 1 shut , cla“^v, tn,, 
(P.), exclude, seclusion 
Glino, I lend, incllue, decline, 

Colo (cultuni), lull, cultu-ate. siliur*,, 
ture, ogncnlture. 

Cor (eordia), the heart, enuras. 

dial (F ), discord, record 
Corona, a cromi, coronet, cf/r 
nation, corolla. 

Corpus, the body, corpa, cori«c (f^ 
pulent, corpomtion 
Credo, 1 believe, credibllit), crttltab(Fl 
miscreant (P ), creetl, creditor 
Creo, I create; create, creation, 
tion, creature 

Cresco, I grov'. Increase, decrease nof 
ment. 

Cmx (emciH), rt cross; cmcial, 
cruise (F ) 

Cabo, I lie down, cubit, incubate, 
bent 

Cnlpa, a fault , culprit, culfrable, 
pate, inculpate 

Coxa, cure, curate, curator, aotunMi, 
secure, incurable 

Curro (cursum), 1 run, current, nm. 

excursion, cursorj, eonrse (P), orte 
Decern, ten, deeungl, December, 4m- 
mate 

Dens (dentis), a tooth, dentist, duiA 
indent, tndent 

DeuB, God, deity, deiljy, divine. 

Dloo (dlctnm), I say; lerdict, dicbonrf 
dictation, indictment, ditto 
Dien, a day, diary, diunul, meridiu. 
Digniu, worthy, dignity, digsli), ia 
dignant, deign (P-) 

Do (datum), I giio, date, data, dest, 
tradition 

Doceo (doctninX 1 teach; docile, dMM, 
doctrine. 

DomlnuB, a lord, domineer, dooUia, 
doimnant, dame (FX damid 
madameCF) 
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nwu domestic, domicila 

Pr-aio. I domltoryj dormant, 

P4ro J Induct, educo- 

.-te(F),prodnce 

paa ^ . diul, duel, duplex, double (P ) 

^ '"ptofij), 1 6^1// exemption, ro- 

Jt i"-n \ 13 ^ f exit, iransit, circuit (P ), 
a-uV D,i)pnaIi(F) 

67b, 3 'i, err, enror, ol)firration, 

fvm fl liicet (P), super 

Wl 

ftca /ii^niu), J wrele, manufacture, 
v'-r fiction, flishlon (F), feature 
i! (.tilt, feat (P) 

hn ilitumi / cnrrjff Infer, suffer, refer- 
difftience, relntive, correlative. 
fa^ Itr%a, confide, diffident, infidel 
I3ci, n thread, file, defile, profile, fillet 
T\ 

ikt mJ, finiab, finite, infinite, In- 

Itniura 

^u. xm; infirm, affirm, confirm 
Ttete I bend, Inflrat, Infiection, 
ia<Ue 

ftadw), (t Jloirer, floral, flora, florl- 
fBitar# 

rb4 (flamim), / JIow, fluent, fluid, flux, ' 
iffomt. 

rilaa, a leaf, foliage, foil (P ), portfolio, 
uvfr.i(F) 

fm, rt fum; form, formal, refom, 
ctftfvmitv 

Firta,ifrv?iff, fortify, fortitude, fortress, 
<<Trt(F) 

FwfD {fmctus), I break, ftaglle (P ), 
infhictlon, infringe. 

B hnOur, fraternal, fratricide, 
friir(F) 

ftWiifrontlsXflii/areAcad, front, frontal, 
freitln; frontl'TpIece 

fuglti\e, refugee, subterfuge 
hiia (ftwnmX I pour, fount (P), foun¬ 
dry, funnel, fusible, difitUslon. 
fBt»n,Aeh(fttQm, foundation, profound 
ITfounder 

ft* fsnitisX a race, people, gentile, 
{PX gentle, congenial 
ft»Cp«tttmX / 6«ttr, carrp, gesture, 
"WUon, indigestion 

a $Up, gradior (gressna), I go , 
<J*P*de, gradnate, progress (P ), 

ft«ik fx 90 Wf pL ttanfca, gratitude, In- 


Gravis, heavy, grave, gravity, grief (F ), 
aggrieve (P ) 

Habeo (Imbituni), J have, habit, able, 
exhibit, prohibition 

Baareo (haisuin), I stick, adhere, adher¬ 
ent, cohesion. 

Homo, a man, homicide, homage (F), 
human, humane 
Ignis, fire, ignite, igneous 
Impero, I oam/niand, imperative, unperial, 
empire, emperor (P ) 

Inltlum, a beginning, Initiate, inltlBl 
Insnla, an island, isle, insular, peninsula. 
Jado (ieotum), J throw, adjective, pio- 
jeot, injection, object, subject 
Judex (Judleis), a judge, Judgment (P), 
Judicial 

Jungo (junctum), I join, junction, junc¬ 
ture, conjoin (F), adjunct 
JUfl Cjiiris), Tight , justice (P ), jury. In¬ 
jury. 

Labor (lapsus), I glide, lapse, relapse, 
j collapse. 

I LapiB (lapidis), a atone, lapidary, dilapi¬ 
dated 

Lana (laudis), praise, laud, laudable, laud¬ 
ation, allow (P ) 

Lego (l®ctnm), I gather, read, collect, 
elector, select, lecture (P), legend, 
legible 

Lego (legatum), I send, legate, delegate, 
legacy 

Levis, light, levity, alleviate, relief (F), 
lever, leaven 

Lex (leglB), a law, legal, legislate, legiti¬ 
mate. 

Liber, free , liberal, liberty, libertine 
Idbor, a book, library, librarian 
Ligo, 1 bind, ligament, religion, oblige 
(F), liable (P ) 

Lmquo (Uotnm), Heave, relinquish, relict, 
relics 

lAtera, a letter, literal, literary, litera¬ 
ture 

IiOOUB, a place, local, allocate, dislocate, 
locomotive 

Loquor (locutus), I speak, loquacious, 
elocution, colloquy 

Ludo (luaum), I play, elude, illusion, in¬ 
terlude, ludicrous 

Lumen, light; lUuminate, luminous, lum¬ 
inary 

Lnng, the moon, lunar, snbhinaiy, lun¬ 
acy 

Luo G^tmnX X wash: abli^on, dilute 
antediluviaii 
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Lttx (lucisX dncldate, pel- 

lueiA 

Magnus, gt cat , masiiltude, magulfy, mag- 
inagnauiinons 

Malus, !j«ti iiialadj, malice (F ), molaria, 
r iSlevolent 

Mftneo (ruaiisum), I ninain , manae, num- 
‘•^>11, peninnnit. 

Manna, manuscript, manual, 

I lanufacture, aiuauuensLs 
Mare,ffte pu, manne, mariner, maritime 
Mater, n mrJhtr, maternal, matricide, 
inatTDu, matriculate 

Maturoi, ripe; mature, immature, pre 
luature, 

Med&Ufi, the tiuddlc, medium, mediate, 
iinn.&lidte, Mediternineam 
Memuii, / Temem^er, menior, mindfiil, 
laeiann, memoir ^), commemorate, 
iiuiu“iuc»rml 

Mens (meutis), ihc viijid, mental, de^ 
mtntcd 

Mergo (merfeum), I dip, emerge, Immer- 
>ium, tmergeney 

M«rx (niercisX piwfe, merclmndlse (F), 
comiuerce <F,>, merchant (P ) 

Milsi (mihUa), a toldier; military, mili¬ 
tant, militis 

Virwr, / mfiaiK, admirahle, miracle, 

mirage (P ) 

Mitto (niivanm), I send, commit, missile, 
r'lfluion, Mtuttance 

Koa«% a THtanre, mood, modify, accom- 
Uiodatf* 

Mwso (momtam), I advise, monition, 
monument 

MMa(nt>ntisX a aujuntain, amount (F), 
dumunnt (F), promontory, nltramon- 
t*nr 

Men (moftisX death, mortify, mortal, 
immortality 

MoTse tmotumX 1 more; mohilo (P), 
promote, nmtor, inoti>e 
Kiiltttt, multitude, multiple, mul¬ 
tiply 

Xunus (muiieris), a munificent, re¬ 
munerate, municipal. 

Unto. 7 chfinge, mutable, tranunute. 
Kascor (nataa), fo 6c bom, nascent, natal, 
nativity, nature 

Kavis, & ship, nary, naval, navigate, 

nave 

Kseta (nesumX 7” fie, connect, connec- 
tit«, ann+v. 

(nejsatumX 7 dlewy, ne^tiie, n^- 
Iwa, lenejjade (8p ) 


Noceo, J iijjiire, noxious, mnocuisu 
nocent 

Nomen, a name, nomlnn], cogncuiui 
mlnatlon 

Novufl, new, no\el, renovate E;> 
innovation ’ 

Nox (noctia), night, nocturnal, 
tial, equinox 

NuduB,na?.€<i, nude, denude, denubi, 

Numerua, a number, nummtirjj , 
numerable, enumerate 
Goto, , octa\e, octagon, OcIdW 
Omnia, all, omnibus, onmipotHir.« 
ulscient 

OpuB (opens), work, operation, 
ate, opera- 

Ordo (ordlnis), order, ordinal, or^ 
ordinance 

Oro, I pray, oration, orator, peronfai. 
Pando (panauin or passumX 7 ipreod.« 

pand, expanse, compass, pace. 
Pareo, J appear, appearance, tppnw 
apparition 

Paro (iiaratum), I prepare, Mjair^F 
apparatus, compariBon(P) 

Para (partis), a part, particle, 
partner, parcel (P) 

Pasco (postum), I feed, pastor, 
pasture 

Pater, a father, patomal, parriodi^) 
patrimony 

Patlor (passus), I eitfei , Impstlwt, 
Bive, passion. 

Pax (pacis), peace, paclfj, pacIJlc. 
Pello (pulsum), / drive, repel, expi,ti 
pulsion, impulsive 
Pendeo (penaiim), J hang, pendut,^ 
pend, suspend, suspense, appendiL 
Pes (pedis), t?tefoot, pedal, impede, ;id> 
estrian, biped 

Peto (petltum), J seel, petltioii,peUiiA 
compete, appetite. 

Planus, level ; plan (F ), plane, pliia s 
plain 

Plaudo (plausmn), J clap the Mfida; 

plaiid, plausible (F ), exploda 
Pleo (pletmu), 7 Jill, complete, cMfi^ 
tion, supplement, 

Placo (plicatumX 7/oM, compbetH# 
able(F), reply (F X display (F X iNk 
Poana, punishment, penal, repeat, 
alty, penitent, penance. 

Pono (positum), I jdaee, depoaest,!!^ 
tion, imposition, post. 

Pons (pontisX a bridge, pontUI^ titti* 
tine 
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jxu, I am. oport, deportment, re- 
t ft, injrtmantoau (F) 
piflii, / era «He, jotana, oW«, P™- 

,l,V,puteiicy(F),lnipotait. 

Priltfndo Q*rehenfiQm), (Fr prendre, 
I tale, prehenflile, comprelieBd, 
Mi-rLo, comprise, apprentice (F ) 
PrmnM,JlrJ; primary, primitive, prlm- 


Ptolw, nry, prove, probe, probable, Im- 
lwe(F), approve (P) 

one’s own, proper, property, 
apiTOpriation. 

fi«gn (pnnctnm), J prlcL, pungent, ex- 
5'tBgp, pnnctoal, poignant (F) 
fitfl (jiutatum), I eut, think, compute, 
carat (F), amputate, reputation 
(^utaor, four, guadra, a square^ quart, 
^tarter, quarry (P ), quadrant 
lyfrTj a root, radical, eradicate, radish 


fi^pn (raptum), I seize , rapture, rapine, 
jnuTtptUioua 

lafo (rectmu), I rule, rei(regls), a Icing, 
irpi, regulate, regent, rector, Interreg- 
ftnra, rojal (P), realm (N -Fr riaU) 
lidee (nsumi I laugh, ndlcnle (F ), de- 
ndf, rMUeulons (F ), risible 
|«|0 (rogatnm), I caL, rogation, Interro- 
pnon, derogatory 

a wheel, rotary, rotation, rotund 
-contracted into round (F ) 


loBpo (ruptum), I Iredk, rupture, erup- 


lK!fr, disruption. 


Skct, wni, flocrament, sacrilege (P), 
ttcerdotal, sexton (contracted Itom 


fvnsianX 

fliUo (altnra), I leap, sally (P), asaall 
(F\ stlient, salmon. 

kKtUfMy, sanctuary, sanctify, saint 
(F) 

tondo (scansnm), I clinib, acala, a lad- 
drr, sou, scale, descent, ascension. 

Ida, 1 Icnow; science, sclentiflc, con- 
Ktfnee, unmiscient. 


Wbo (scriptum), I write, scribe, scrib- 
Uf, scripture, inscription, postscript 
««»(«ctmn), I tut, bisect, dissect, iii- 
wt, section. 

bdn (sessum), I set, sit. sediment, sub- 
AdSf see (P ), residence (F), insidious. 

^ ^1, sense, seatiinfint, sensual, 
io«it(F) 

•ww; septennial, Heptember 
®Huor (Mcutus), I follow ; sequence (P), 


Servio, I serve ; service (P ), servant, ser¬ 
geant (P ) 

Siguum, a sign, signify, significant, des¬ 
ignation, ensign <F) 

Similia, like, similar, similitude, resemble 

(F) 

Soclus, a companion, social, society, as 
aoclfttlon 

Solus, alone, solitude, sole, solo (Ih) 
Solve (solutiun), 1 loose, dissolve, resolve, 
absolute, resolution 

Specie (apectum), 1 see, aspect, spectator, 
specimen, spectre, 

Spero, I hope, despair (F), desperate 
Spiro, 1 'breathe, inspire, asplie, con- 
spiinoy 

Statuo, I set up, sto (statum), I stand, 
statue, statute, stature, institute 
Stringo (strictuni), I hind, striugeut, 
constrain. (P ), district. 

Struo (atructum), I build, structui*e, con¬ 
struct, obstruct, constitifl. 

Sumo (sujnptura), X take, assume, con 
sume, assumption 

Tango (tactum), I touch, tangible, tan¬ 
gent, contact, contagious 
Tego (tectum), I oover, integnment, de¬ 
tect, tile (P ), from Lat. tegula, 

Tempua (tWporta), time, temporal, oon- 
tempoiary, erteinporfi 
Tendo (tensum), Z stretch; contend, ex¬ 
tend, attend, tense (F ), tendon 
Teneo (tentum), I hold, tenant, tenet, 
tendril, detain (P ), retentive 
Terminus, an end, ’bouruk.rp, terminate, 
term, interminable. 

Terra, the earth, subterranean, terrestrial, 
ATedlterraneon. 

Terreo, Ifnghten, terror, terrify, deter 
Tero (teitum), I weave, textile, text, 
texture, context. 

Tlmeo, I fear, timid, timorous, 

Torqueo (tortmn), 1 twist, torture, tor¬ 
ment, contortion, retort 
Traho (tractum), 1 draw; traction, sub¬ 
tract, contracrion, tract 
Tree (tria), three, trefoil, trident, trinjty- 
Tribuo, I give, tribute, tributary, con¬ 
tribution 

Tmneo, I swell, tumulus, a swsHiHff at 
numnd, tumult, tumouTj tomb (P ) 
TTnua, one; union, unit, unite, usfftHin, 
■unique (F ) 

TTrlw, a city, suburb, urbanity, ar^SBa. 
Valeo, I am strong; valom;, 
prevaD (P) 
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Va&TUf \aiut\, vanlsli, vain (P ) 

Velio ^ CitiX€]}» lehkle, con- 

>, Lonves 

Venu>, ^ venture, advent, convene, 

c (F)] 

Verbum, a i nl, verb, adverb, verbose, 

vt’-bal, . 

Vmo (virnum), / titrn, convert, revert, 
a Vert, Versatile 

Venn, vtTitr, verifj, aver, verdict 

Via, a deviate, previoiLs, trivial 

Video (nsuni), I as, vision, prov Ide, visit 
(t >, revise (F> 

Vinco (vvetum), 7 eonTuer, victor, con¬ 
vict, victory, convince. 


Vitiiiin, a fault, vice(F), vitiate v - 

(F) 

Vivo(victum), line, vi\id,rtvne r 
(P), survive ' ^ 

Voco (vocatumX 7call, vocal, vo\^ti.y, 
vocation, revoke, vociferate 
Volo, I wish, volition, voluntarv,Tr> 
olence 

Volvo(volntum), Troll, revolve,hr 
evolution, v'oluine 
Voveo (votuin), I vow, vote, dev, 

(F) 

VulguB, the common people , vnl^- i, 
vulge, viilgate 


GREEK ROOTS. 


Agan, agonv, antagonist 

All€», nji tkfr, alloiatbv, allegory 
An|elo«, mffvmiiger, angd, evangelist 
Anthiflpo#,rt«aA; rnisantbrore, pbUan- 

ArelM. f inonaicb, archaic, 

nT hi jvhop, dtr'^hdeacoii, 

Antfemo* vimbiT! anthraetic 
Aster< raslron, a star, astronomy, astro 
1 j\, asteroid, disaster 
AtntUi nTj^'jwr, atmosphere 
Autos H f, aut^jcrat, autograph 
Ball® J svmliol, parable 

Bapto, i tjaptis^e, baptist 

Boros, V " it barometer, baritone 
Bibloo. n Bible, bibliomania 

Bios, Tj>; biography, biology, ainpbi- 
tnon< 

Ch«ir, lAe iflJMl, surgeon [older form, 
chiTWTgeon] 

Choii. hil<, mplancholy, cboler 
Chno, J (iwotut , Christ, chrism 
Chitnos, fiMT, chronology, cliTonlc, chron¬ 
icle, chronometer 

Dakthio*, ti Jtfiger: dactyl, pterodactyl, 
date 

Holbs, ten ; decagon, decalogue, decade 
BitztiMl, peotile; democrat, endemic, 
fpWcniic 

Doicso. 7 thlnl; doza and dogma, an 
eftsioa; doxoloigv, orthodox, hetero 
dot, dogma, dogmatic 
Dno, I do ; drama, dramatic 
DwaiMis, power; dynamics, dynamite. 
Eidcoiibrsi; kaleidoscope, spheroid. 


Elkon, ammage, iconoclast 
Electron, am&cr, electricity, electri'trpt 
Ergon, a work, surgeon <=ehlTnrp 3 »j, 
energy, metallurgy 
Eu, ireZ2, euchoxist, enphony, evangelKL 
Gomoa, marrwge, bigamy, monogi^ 
ralaogaray 

Ge, the earth, geography, geometiy, p* 
logy 

Germao, J produce, genesis, gennkfit, 
hydrogen, oxygen 
Grapho, I write, gtsmxna, a letter, 
phic, granunar, telegraph, 
diagram 

TTn-tnin., blood, hffimorrhage, haoionhai 
Haireo, 7 take away, hereby, bertte 
Hecaton, a hundred, hecatomb, Ind» 
metre 

Helios, the sun heliograph, heliotype, 
Heml, half hemisphere 
Hieros, sacred hierarchy, hierogiyiiUe. 
Hippos, a horse, hippopotamus, hi|fb 
drome 

HSdos, a loay, method, period, exodta 
H5moa, the same, homoeopathy, le» 
geneous 

Hndor, water, hydrarUic, hydtoplwhi, 
hydrogen. 

IchthuB, a fish ichthyology 
IdioB, one's own, Idiom, idloi^ 
craay 

I&oe^ equal. Isochronous,iaoharic(of 
weight), isosceles 

Blalos, heautt/iiZ, caligraphy, ]nd i *M niay 
Kephali, the hea^ hydroc^halu. 
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rjjo, /to;, dlBlial. 

Qi)Ut, cosinogmt coHmography, 

Yjudge. critic, critarion, liypo- 

cjcle, cycloid, cyclone 
iifia{'kuii-os), a dog, cyme, cynicism 
I-fl, 7 juj, chQoae, eclectic, lexicon 
p sfjjie llthograpli, aerolite 
mpi, ii Kordf logic, dialogue, 

|M'cJ 

laaj Vjfii. Olalyslg, annlysla, paralysis 
XNtf, « tArjiher, nietropolfa, metropo- 

jliCW, a wtttsun, metre, metronome, 
ioiiitTcr, lUermometer, barometer 
jKlB0i,aIriu monastery, monogram, mo 
»>«^llAble, monopoly, monarclL 
Jbribtt shape, amoipbous, dimorphous, 
shWoiphic. 

Stm^aikip ' rmntical, nausea 

IFikni, a dead My, necropolis, nacrO’ 

Simt, a hie, autonomous, astronomy, 
IW'^ronoDiy 

OikBi, a kom . economy, economical 
(MU) a nosia. anonymous, synony- 
mi, I4trooynjio. 

Oytim^Jsee. optica, synoptical 
Gnboi. right orteodoxy, orthography 
htf poid-os), a boy, pedagogue [lit. a 
kyhiderl. 

FkjffIZ lanthelst, panoply, pantomime. 

pathetic, sympathy 
NbU, pentagon, pentateuch, Pente- 

ttil 

Jto, a rode, petrify, petrel, Peter 
FWIsifn a i, Tappear, phenomenon, phan- 
ter^phwtem, fimtastic, fancy 
ftw, I iftir, periphery, phosphorus 
[ajiia faghtbearerj 


PMleo, I love, philosophy, Philadelpliia, 
phlUiBJinonic 

PhOnS, a mind, phonic, phonetic, eu¬ 
phony, symphony 

Ph3s (phdt-os), light, photometoi, photo¬ 
graph 

Phuslfl, nature, physics, physiology, plij 
alcian. 

Poleo, I male, poet, poetic, phannocopoiia. 
Polls, a city Gonatautiuople, metropolis 
Polus, many, polytheist, Polynesia, poly- 
antlius, polygamy 

Pous (piid-os), a/oot; antipodes, tripod 
'PiotoB, first, prototype, protoplasm 
PuT,^rfl, pyrotechnic, p}*re 
Rheo, I fiow, rhetoric, catanh, rheu¬ 
matic 

Skbpeo, I see, mlcroacope, telescope, 
spectroscope, bishop [ftom epiekopoBt 
an oveiseerj. 

Sophia, ?<risrfo77i sophist, philosophy 
Stello, I send, apostle, epistle 
StratoB, an amy, strategy, strategic. 
Strfipho, I turn, catastrophe, apostrophe 
Teolme, an art, technical 
T&e, distant, telegraph, telescope, tele¬ 
phone, telegram. 

Temno, I (nit, anatomy, lithotomy 
Tetra, four, tetrachord, tetrarch 
Thefiomal, I see, theatre, theory 
Theos, a god tbeist, enthusiast, theology 
Therme, Tieat, thermal, thermometer, 
isotherm. 

Tithemlj I place, -UiefliB, ajUaciTig, syn¬ 
thesis, hypothesis 

Treis, three, triangle, trigonometiy, tii- 
pod, trinity, trichord 
TrSpo, I turn trophy, tropic, heliotrope. 
TnpoB, the impress cfa seal, type, stereo¬ 
type 

Zdon, an anlniaZ ^ zoology, zodiac 
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WORDS DERIVED PROM THE NAMES OP 
PERSONS, ETC 

Argoiy, from the uoine of tlie ship Argo, in which Jason and liw 
jkauiona Bailed tu the Black Sea to find the Golden Fleece lTg«d 
Sliake^XKiare, m the “ Merchant of Venice,” i 1 9, in the sense oi tnl 
iny 

tlie name of a fanatical Syrian sect of the thirteenth centurr, 
who, under the influence of a drug prepared from hemp, called kn 
cAtiri, rudhe*! into Battle against the Crusaders, and Elaughtend 
many of their foes 

AXiutt <»e of the Titans, or earher gods, who was so strong that he ww S 4 id 
to cany the w orld on his shoulders 

Augustus Ciesar, tlie second Emperor of Rome 

BaethajialUn, frr>iQ the fcstiyal called J3acchanaZia j from Bacchni, the 
Homan g^jd of wine 

Boycott ito), from Captain Boycott, a laud agent in the west of Irehad, 
l^ho ?eut to Coventry ” by all his neighbours; they would ueitlwp 

«-]»eak uj bun buy from bun, or sell to him—^by order of tbe^lrA 
Land League ” 

Chisiers a totally itnaginaiy and grotesque image or conception; fnn 
Chinunx, a monster m the Greek mythology, half goat, half lion, 

ClooniiM, m guide , from Cicero, the greatest Roman orator and 'a-nter d 
speeches that ever lived (Guides who described antiquities, etc;, 
«up|)Oiied to l»e as “ fluent as Cicero ”) 

CzxTit, from the Groats or Crahatl of Croatia, who supphed an uaj 
eoTp^^ to Austria, in which long and large neck-ties were worn tk 
J^ddlCT*. 

m hU a, from Dahl, a Swedish botanist, who mtroduced the flower irrt* 
Eun*;^ 

Bnomiu a very se>ere code, from Draco, a severe Athenian fcp^ 

hktor, who decreed death for every cnme, great or small Hia kw 
were said to have been ** written in blood ” 

Jhutoe, from Dnss Sextus, a great philosopher (or “Bchoolman”) of tk 
Muldle Agee, who died 1308 The followers of Thomas Aquiaii 
caheil ^ Thoniists,’* looked down upon those of Duns, who were caflk 
** fikotuts,” and m course of time ‘‘ Dunces,” 
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EnkW, a persoii fond of good living , from Epiourua, a great Greek phil- 
Hia enemies misrepresented him as teaching that pleasure 
was tlie highest or chiefest good 

Eaphnirtic (style), a style of high-flown refinement, from Euphues (the 
TeIl*bom man), the title of a book written m the reign of Elizabeth, 
l.r John Lyly, which mtroduced a too ingenious and far-fetched way 
1 .J speaking and writing in her Court. 

Jauna, the aJlective name for all the animals of a region or coimtry , from 
Famms, a Roman god of the woods and country (The Fauni were 
minor rural deities of Rome, who had the legs, feet, and ears of a goat, 
and the other parts of the body of a human shape.) 

fjcfaiy the collective name foi all the plants and flowers of a region or 
cuuutry, from Flora, the Roman goddess of flowers 

GilfUiism, from Galvaau, an Italian physicist, lecturer on anatomy at 
Bohjgna, who discovered, by expenments on frogs, that animals are 
endoived with a certain kmd of electricity 

Oivdiin ^7 Gordius a kmg of Phiygia^ who had been 

ongmall} a peasant. The knot by which he tied the draught-pole 
of Ins chariot to the yoke was so mtricate, that no one could untie it 
A rumour spread that the oracle had stated that tlie empire of Asia 
■aould belong to him who should untie the Gordian knot Alexander 
tha Greal^ to encourage his soldiers, tned to untie it, but, finding 
that he could not, he cut it through with his sword, and declaaed that 
he had thus fulfilled the oracle 

OlUlotlne, an instrument for beheading at one stroke, used in France. 
It waa invented during the time of the Revolution hy Dr Guillotin. 

Ettamn (cab), from the name of its inventor. 

Actor (to), to talk big, from Hector, the bravest of the Trojans, as 
Achilles was the bravest of the Grecian chiefs 

Smafitlcally (sealed), so sealed as to entirely exclude the outer air, 
from Hennes, the name of the Greek god who corresponds to the 
Euman god Mercury Hermes was fabled to be the inventor of 
chemistry 

ImbMh, a revolutionist of the ©xtremest sort; from the hoR of the 
yacohin Friars m Pans, where the rovolutiomsta used to meet. 
Robespierre was for some time their chief 

Jto)bite, a follower of the Stuart family , from James II (in Latm 
JacSbns), who was driven from the English throne in 1688, 

Jttwy, from the Roman god Janus, a god with two faces, “looking 
before and after” 

Jnisl, With the happy temperament of a person bom under the influence 
of the star Jupiter or Jove, a term taken from the old astrology 
(Opposed to gloomy, because bom under the star Saturn.) 

Jlly, froni Julius, m honour of Julius Cmsar, the great Roman general, 
wnter, and statesman—who was bom m this month. 

or Lazar-lioiiBB, from Lazarus, the b^igar at the gate of 
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Ihvw, in LutexvL The Tvord la corrupted into lizard in 
point, 'fthere a lazar house once stood, for the reception of sick 
frcn 4^11 board ship. 

Lynch-lav, from a famous Judge Lynch, of Tennessee, who made^h^t 
A\ork vi his trials, and then of hia cnmiualB 

Hacudamiae, to make roads of fragments of atones, which aftenar^ 
i I here in one mass, from John Loudon Macadam, the invent r, nh* 
m 1SJ7, received from the Goiermnent a reward of £10,000 l.r tjt 
plan 

11 * 1 ^ from Mars, the Roman god of war 

Martinet, a acvere disciplmarian, with an eye for the smallect iletilif 
from General Uaxtiiiet, a strict commander of the time of Loms Si\ 
of France 

Mausolsiun, a splendidly buflt tomb, from MausOlua, King of Cam a 
Asia Minor, to whom hia widow erected a gorgeous bun^ chamber 

Mentor, an adiTser, from Mentor, the aged counsellor of Tel^madunsj the 
fit HL uf UlySsCS 

Mercurial, of light, airy, and qiuck-spnrited temperament, as havuig beec 
hum under the planet Mercury (compare Jovial^ Saturnine, etc.) 

Puoic, a sadden and unaccountable terror, from Pan, the god of flodt 
and shepherds He was fabled to appear suddenly to traveflera, 

Fairot { — Little Peter^ or Peterlin), from the French Ferret =^Pifm| 
from Pierre, Peter Compare Magpie = Margaret Pie, Jathduz, 
P<tiin-redbr€ast, Cuddy (from Cuihherl), a donkey, etc. 

Petrel, the name of a sea-bird that skims the tops of the waves m a BUf« 
tliC duumutive of Peter It is an allusion to Matthew xiv 29, Him 
birds are called by sailors “ Mother Carey’s chickens.’* 

Phaeton, a kmd of carnage , from Fhoethon, a son of Apollo, who r«cemj 
from hi3 father permission to guide the chariot of the Sun for i 
da> 

Philippic, a violent political speech directed ogamst a person, from ihi 
orations made by Demosthenes, the great Athenian orator, ngwart 
Philip of Macedon, the father of Alexander the Great 

PhuhoBie frocks), igneous rocks (created by the action of fire)—in ofp»' 
ntioa to sedimentary rocks, which have been formed by the depostof 
action of water; from Pluto, the Roman god of the infernal itgkoa 

Prokeon, aasaming many shapes , from Proteus, a sea-deity, who W 
reoeiTed the gift of prophecy from Neptune, but who wm ntj 
difficult to catch, as he could take whatever form he pleased. 

femd of utterly impracticable designs , from Don Qui20t6,tb 
hero of the national Spanish romance, by Cervantes Don QuizotiB 
made to tUt at windmills, proclaim and make war agamst vM 
nataons by himself, and do many other chivalrous and libiai 
things. 

ttMSVy, tbs fault of ill^ally buying and selling church Iivuigs; fi* 
Mm Maifiis. (See Acta vni. 18 ) 
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Sidtaun, Tery loud and strong; from Stentor, whom Homer deaoribeB 
M :Le loudest voiced man in the Grecian army that waa beaieging 
Tri>y 

TutaliK, to tease with impossible hopes, from Tamtadns, a king of 
in Asia Mmor Ha offended the gods, and was placed m 
Ho 1.5 up to Iu8 bps in a pool of water, which, when he attempted to 
ilriuL it, rau away, and with bunches of grapes over his head, which, 
alien he tned to grasp them, were blown from his reach by a blast of 
mini 

lawdiy, sliabby—a term often applied to cheap fineiy; from St 
Ethelreda, which became Bt Audrey ongmally apphed to clothes 
fill ut St Audrey’s fair (Compare Todey from St OUve, Ted from 
HEdhuml, etc) 

Ttieuio and Vulcanite, from the Roman god of fire and smiths, Vulcamns. 

A lolcano was regarded as the chimney of one of his workshops. 



WORDS DERIVED PROM THE NAMES OP 
PLACES. 


Acuhonj, from ic&dftiaia, the house of A.cad€inuB, a fneiid of the gw*; 
(ireek phflos^^pher Plato, \\ho waa allowed to teach hia Liloww 
there Plato tauyht either in Academus’a garden, or m hii 
hoTi-e 

Artaiiui frum Artois, the name of an old province in the u^rtl 
nest of Frante, tlie inhabitants of nhich were aecu^metl U j-imf 
the earth f<»r water. 

Bsyoaiet, from Bayonne, in the south of France, on the Bay of Buioj 
CtiDijtare PM from Pi«fow, a town in tlie north of Italy J 

Bedlun, the name for a lunatic asylum—a corruption of the woid M 
lehemiHotipiUl}. 

Camime, the name of the finest bnd of hnen , from G&mhray, a tuvr n 
Freath Flanders, in the north-west of France. 

Cantor, an ea^y and slow gallop, from the pace assumed by the Oiatii 
bury Pilgruiis, iiheii ndmg along the green lanes of Fogl&nd t) 
ahrine f^f Thomas h Bechet 

CatTonade, a dh>rt cannon, from Carrou, m Stirlingshire, 
where \l aaa fir^t made. 

Chtliy, fram Ceiamu, a town in Pontus, Asia Mmor, where it wm aurii 
grown. 

Copper and Cjpresi; from the island of Cyprus, in the Mediterraaeia 

Canank, small dried grapes from Corinth, m Greece, where they ire afl 
groan in large quantities. They are shipped at the port of Patna 

Itotaow, a contraction of damAscene; from Damascus «the Daoniii 
plum, ' Hence also damd ) 

Ikdlar, a cciin—the chief com used in America; from Qenuan TUv 
(- iWcf, or Bometiiing made in a dale or valley). The first coma 
thM suit were made in St Joachimsthal in Bohemia, and were ciW 
Joachmi ihed^r, 

EljriaA {tited iritk fields or bliss}, from Elysium, the place to whidi Ai 
•ottU of brace Greeks went after death 

Smlat, the fur worn on judges' robes, from Aimenla, because tU far 
« “ the spoil of the Armenian rat ” 
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two-shflbng piece, from Florence Professor Skeat says 
were coined by Edward III m 1337, and named after the 

of Florence” . xt. 

boasting, from Gascony, a southern provmce of France, the 
of wbch were much given to hoastuig One Gascon, on 
k-jBC shown the Tuilenes—the palace of the Kings of France—re- 
Tuarked that it reminded him to some extent of his father’s stables, 
whidi, however, were somewhat larger 

Oipiy, a corrupt form of the word Egyptian. The Gipsies were supposed 
t-i come from Egypt (The French call them Bohemians ) 

Qtae*, a com value 218 now quite out of use, except as a name—made 
ot c^ld brought from the Guinea Coast, m the west of Africa 
tile genenc term for all kinds of Rhme-wme, hut properly only the 
name of that which comes from Hochheim, a celebrated vineyaid 
a blue dye, obtained from the leaves of certain plants , from the 
Latm adjective IiLdiouB=belongmg to India. 

Iamuc, short, pithy, and full of sense , from Laconia, a country m the 
njutli of Greece, the capital of which was Sparta or Looedemon 
The Laconians, and especially the Spartans, were htUe given to talk- 
mg, unlike their hvely rivals, the AtheniMiB 
LCipvtian, very small; from Lilliput, the name of the imagmary country 
uf extremdy small men and women, visited by Captain Lemuel 
OuUiver, the hero of Swift’s tale called * GuHiver’a Travels.’ 

Ittber, useless things, from Lombard, the Lombards being famous for 
muney lending The earhest kmd of bankmg was pawnbrokiug, and 
j4wnbrokera placed their pledges in the “ Lombard-room,” whioh, as it 
gradually came to contam all kmds of rubbish, came also to mean and 
be called “lumber-room,” In America, timber is called lumher^ 
Mw ttlar (to), to “ wmd about and in and out, ’* from the MaBander, a 
Tory wrading nver in the plam of Troy, m Phrygia, m the north-west 
uf Asia Mmor 

and Slagnet, from Magnesia, a town m Thessaly, m the north 
d Greece 

K&bwr, ongmally a dealer in wares from Milanj a large city in the north 
of Italy, m the plain of the Po 

IbiliE, hv)m Mosul, a town m Asiatic Turkey, on the Tigris, 
hlue, from the Latm palatiuxn, a buildmg on Mons Falatlnus, one of 
the seven hiHa of Home. This bmlding became the residence of 
Nero and other Homan emperois; and hence palace came to be the 
goterio term for the house of a kmg or rulmg prince JPalcUifiuSt 
itadf comes from Pales, a Homan goddess of hocks, and is connected 
with the Lat. patera a falher or feeder 

from Lat Persxoxua {puslum), the Persian apple, from P^sia. 

T has been gradually absorbed 

from the Phasls, a river of Colchis in Asia Minor, at the essteoni 
»d of the Black Sea, frqm which these birds wer^ first brought. 
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Port, a wine from Oporto, m Portugal (Compare SJien^ irum A-^. 
the south of Spam) 

Bhubaib, fiom Eha haibaitun, the wild Eha plant Slta ^ 
for the Volga, from the banks of which this plant was im]ii.iti,.l 
Soleclflm. a blunder m the use of words, from Sob, a town m t': 

in Asia Ibnor, the mhabitants of which used a mixed duk,t 
Spaniel, a sporting-dog remarkable for its sense, fiura Spain T'.. 
kmds are said to come fiom Hispaniola, an inland m the IVert L 
now called Hayti 

Stoic, from Stoa PoMd, the Pamted Porch, a porch m AthEiu- a 
Z eno, the founder of the Stoic School, taught Ins dbuplcs 
Utopian, impossible to realise, from Utopia (= Nowhere\ tlie ule 
btorv written by Sir Thomas More, in winch he deseiiUiLunrii'- 
guise of an imagmary island, the probable state of England, j 
taws and customs were reformed 
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'Ahev n ^ 7 ord is imported from a foreign language into our 
tin u‘ is a natural tendency among the people who use the 
V to gis e it a native and homely dress, and so to make it 
I 'ft like English. This is especially the case with proper 
: Thas the walk through St James’s Park from Rucking- 

liiM Palace to the House of Commons was called Bocage Walk 
'lUt ^iJirubbeiy walk) j but, as Bocage was a strange word to 
Lnudoner, it became qpuckly corrupted mto Birdcage Walk, 
til ^ulIi there is not, and never was, any sign of birdcages m the 
jiriJd»onrhood, Bivdcage is a known word, Bocage is not— 
U'A ii tlte whole matter* In the same way, our Enghsh sailors, 
they captured the Prench ship Belle7'qp7i07i^ spoke of it as 
^ Bdbj Rit^an; and our Enghsh soldiers m India mentioned 
■^’irajah Dowlah, the prince who put the English prisoners into 
Llacfc Hole, as /S'ir Bogei* Dowl&}' The same phenomenon 
1' oWned also m common names—and not infrequently The 

f II. wing are some of the most remarkable examples — 

from Spanish el lagaxto, the lizard The article ol (from Latm 
f| haa clung to the word. Lat. lacertcij a hzaid (The Arabic 
clung to the noun m alchemy, ^gehra, aVrmmc, etc.) 

(do connection with cAolc), from Ital articiocoo; from Arabic 
m hanhaff, an artichoke. 

a hyhnd--a*)nc being English, and ment a Latin ending. 
toK-^to bring or come into one, Shakespeare has Earthly thingDi 
muie even, atone together.*’ 

ba and the frequentative le; it means "to keep on satyingT^ ^ 
•^1 i(«rm of the word bench, a money-table, 

(nothing to do with from M. E. bez^sjl O. Wt a 

^*teh-tower 
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Brimstone, from bum The r la an easily moved letter—as m thtt, 
itirii, trundle, etc 

Bugle, properly a vsild ox Bugle, in the sense of a musical 
13 really short for hiiglc^horru Lat huculu&, a bullock, a 
of ho8. 

Bustard, from 0 Fr oustarde, from Lat. avis tarda, the UrtU ir ,, 
bird. 

Butcher, from 0. Fr hocher, a man who slaughters he goatij, fri \ bie, 
the French form of luck 

Butler, the servant in charge of the butts or casks of wine. (Tie > 
collection of butts was called tlie buttery; a httle butt a bottlt 
Buxom, stout, healtlij"; but m 0 E obedient. Children, 

your parents ’* Connected with hoio and hough From Ab hfiK 
to bend; wluch gives also boio, light, boat, etc 
Carfax, a place where four roads meet. 0. Fr carrefourga, Latin 
fiiicaa, four forks. 

Carouse, from German gar aus, quite out. Spoken of emptying a 
Caterpillar=hairy-cat, from 0 Fr chaie, a she-cat, and 0 Fr 
hairy, liSt xnloaiis Compare 'icocHly-bear 
Causeway (no connection with way), from Fr chausoe, Lat cfl/fMfa t-w,!. 

way strewed with limestone; from Lat ca7aj, hme, 
dove, through Fr clou, from Lat olavus, a nail, from its resembliDei t 
asmall niuL 

Constable, from Lat comes stabuli, count of the stable, hence i 
the Horbe, and, in the 13th century, commander of the king b kut 
C oop, a cognate of cup; from Lat cupa, a tub 
Cope, a later spelling of cape. Cap, cape, and cope are forms of the «i£ic 
word. 

Costermonger, properly costard-monger, from costard, a large apple 
Counterpane (not at all connected with counter or with pane, lut vii 
and point), a coverlet for a bed The proper form n 
pomte, from Low Lat culclta puncta^ a punctured quilt 
Country-danoe, (not connected with country), a corruption of the Freisd 
eontre-danae ; a dance in which each dancer stands centre or eonira ci 
opposite hia partner. 

Cowixd, on animel that drops his tail 0. Fr col and ard; from lit 
eauda, m tail 

Cmyftdi, (nothing to do with Jish), from 0. Fr. escreviaae This u Jtdij 
a Frenchified form of the German word JTreba, which is the Gemat 
form of our EngUah word crab. The true divisioii of the word mb 
aylloldef ja cray/-ish ; and thus the seeming connection with /lA £» 

appeva. 

a adi^idluig the hL E. word crustade, a general name forpa 
saodo with enut 

IMiy a d^i wye. Chauoer says: “The dayes eye or else the eyi d 

daj,- 
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jijjiljni = dent da Hon, the lion’s tootli, so named from its jagged 

If‘»v'es 

, 1 funeral song of Borrow In the Latin service foi the dead, one part 

with the words (Ps v 8) dirige, Dommus meus^ in conspectu 
(uj vitem nieam, "Direct my life, O Lord, m thy sight, ” and dirlge 
irM contracted into dirge. 

SKtYing room = withdrawing-room, a room to which guests retire after 
LLver 

fno connection with drop], from 0 Fr hydropisle, from Gr, 
ludoTf water (Compare ohirurgeon, which has been shortened mto 
iK 3 *jfon, example, mto sample, estate, mto state ) 

& (hmmutive of the word ass, through the Dutch ezel; like the 
Latin asdlns 

f^jaiBg=foarthing {Four appears as ^ m firkm , and as for in forty) 
(not connected with piece), that which is seen or placed m 
Lat apcoio, I see. 

= goad-fly (stmg-fly) 

ts God-spell, a narrative about God 

4nm, originally a lane cut through trees A doublet of groove, and 
from A S grafan, to dig 

Sift, that by which we have or hold a thing 

fidper, old form, hanaper, from Low Latin hanaperiom, a large basket 
far leepmg drinking-cups (hanapi) in. 

Suidssl, money given into the hand , from A. S. seUan, to give. 

SliJCBr, to keep the mind hanging on a thing Er is a frequentative sufSiz, 

M m laiier, linger, etc 

gutiager, a man who goes before to provide a harbour or lodgmg-place 
for m army The n is intrusive, as in pom/nger, passenger, and wics- 
mger (The rums of old Roman yiUas were often used by English 
tratellers as inns. Such places were called " Cold Harboura” There 
are fourteen places of this name m England—all on the great Roman 
wids.) 

Slt^Buntt, the escutcheon, shield, or coat-of-arms of a deceased person, 
displayed m front of his house A comiption (by the mtrusion of h) 
of atch'ment, the short form of aichievemmt, the old spelling of 
t^xevmeiU, which is srtdll the heriddic word for hatcltmerU 
Snthozn = hedge-thom. Haw was in 0 E haga, and the hard g 
became aw; and also became softened, under Erench influence^ into 
d g . ffatia, older form HawTiaw, is a sunk fence; 
teresi, that which is heaved up, heavy, that which requires much 

HsmbfiTiTnl (not connected with hound), a plant with stems covered with 
wlute woolly down. The M. E form is hoar-hune, and the second 
^llihle means scented The syllable hoar means white, as m hoar^ 
fiost The final d is excrescent or moxganic—^like the d in tottnd, hound 
(= ready to go), etc. 
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Humble-bee (not connected Tnth the adjective AwmWc), from ^ 
hummelen, to keep humming—a frequentative, thebUjs^- 
organic 

Humble-pie (not connected with the adjective AumWe), pie 
umbleB, the entraila of a deer 

Husbaud, (not connected mth tind), from Icelandic busbuaadl, 
being the pres participle of hiia, to dwell, and bus, house 
Husaif (connected with but not with wj/e), a case coatainmgnte'^ 
thread, etc. From Icelandic, hlfai, a case, a cognate of home. Tjtf 
la intrusive, from a mistaken opinion that the word was a sbfrtf 
of koicsewifc 

HuBsy, a pert girl, a corruption of housewife. 

Icicle, (the ending cle is not the cbinmutive) a hanging point of ke IV 
A. S form is isgicel, a compound of is, ice, and gicd, a small j 
ice , so that the word contains a redundant element ^The ic in Kk> ]« 
entirely different from the ic in art-'ic Ic and m pari ic le ) 

Intoxicate, to drug or poison , from Low Lat toxicunij poison, fivm Gr 
toxoiif a bow, plural toxa, bow and arrows—arrows for war being fre¬ 
quently dipped in fioison 

Island (not connected with ule) = water-land, a misspeUmg for Iliad itV 
spelhng that Milton always uses) The B has intruded itself ftrci \ 
confusion with the Lat. vmtlay which gives tsie. 

Jaw, properly chaw, the noun for chew. Cognates are^oirf and 
Jeopardy, hazard, danger. M, E jupaxtie, from 0 Fr jeu partl,agii£A 
in which the chances are even, from Low Lat jUcus partZfiw, a 
game 

Jerosalem artichoke (not at all connected with a kiudti 

flower Italian girasole, from Lat ggriis, a circle, and lof, the wl 
(In order to clench the blunder contained in the word JerwuHem, 
cooks call a soup made of this kind of artichoke “ Palestine poup 
Kicksbaws, from Fr. quelquechose, something. There was once a pM 
—liclihawset 

Kind, the adjective from the noun kiu- 
Ledge, a place on which a thmg lies. Hence also ledger. 
line (to line garments)=to put bncfn mside them. (LiTwn is rally u 
adjective from the M E. hn, just like 'wooUerit golden^ etc.) 

(not connected with liquor), in M E. licozia, from Gr 
Sf^hfirhizct^ a sweet root, (For the l(»s of the initial y, comfait 
IjwncA and Gyppc^MWifh; enough and genohj and the low of |i 
from afi ti» past participles of our verbs ) 
iCtid, ttMdow^a place mowed. Hence also Tnathf afierfMith, ami 
the biter car eater). 

noee-holes. Thirl is a cognate of thrdlf dni, 
tiraiyA, tdc. (For change of position of r, compare 
_ i^ iwTgiU.- aort, root ; bride, bird, etc ) 

a eormirtikHi H E noue-Bchextdee, or noon-drmk. Tba 
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word got mixed up with the provincial English woid lunch, 
irb’th means a lump of bread, and so we have luncheon 

compounded of an English and a French word Meg is a 
*"^aption of the 0. Fr musge^ from Lah miiscvm, musk 
Oftiirdswort-yaid, yard or garden for roots or plants Wort is a 
tojnatfl of Wirt and root 

Oit^ from Lat. avis stmthio Shakespeare speHa it caU'idgc in “ Antony 
auil Cleopatra^” im IS. 197, '"The dove will peck the eatridge '' (Avis 
fuimd as a prefix m lustard also ) 
piUmestliat which enables one to pass the time 

m jacket (not connected with pea), a short thick jacket often worn by 
rcamcB, from tlie Dutcli pije, a coarse woollen coat Thus the 
wi)rd jacket is superfluous. In M E py was a coat, and we find it 
m Chaucer combuung, with a French adjective, to make the hybrid 
mri^^y a short coat 

Pul of bells), a short form of the word appeal; a call or summons 
(Compare jpenihousa and appentis, sample and example; scutcheon 
*nd esaiicheonj squire and esquire j etc.) 

Mhonse (not connected with house), m reality a doublet of appendage, 
though not coming from it 0. Fr appentia, from Lat appendiovwirif 
from appendix, something hanging on to (Pend^ e, to hang ) 
peiihikle, a kmd of evergreen plant, formed, by the addition of the 
diminutive le, from Lat pervlnca, from mncli e, to bmd. 

Pufiinkle, a amah moUuBo with one valve A corruption of the A. S. 

jdnewincla, that is, a wmkle eaten with a pin. 
ndbuce (not connected with axe), a tool used m diggmg A corruption 
of M. E, picXeys, from 0 Fr picois, and connected with peak, piXc, 
andptcL 

l^sich=to put in tlie poke, pocket, or pouch. So poached eggs ore eggs 
dressed so as to keep the yoke m a pouch Cognates are pooh, smaU.- 
ya {epochs), etc 

fVpQise (not connected with the verb poise ), from Lat porcum, a pig, 
tndpiscem,afiBh. 

ButhiDZionB (work), a work that appears after the death, of the author , 
fiom Lat postumua, the last The h is an error, and the word 
hu no connection with the Lat huimis, the ground, 
ftwet, a half-eveigreen shrub A form of piiinet, a plant carefully cut and 
trimmed, and hence prim. (For change of m into v (or p), compare 
Jf agy and PoUg; Matty and Patty, etc V and P are both labials.) 
haj,* contraction of procuracy, the tfilmig care of a thing for another, 
bat pro for, and oura, care 

Qtkk, hving We have the word in quicklime, quioksand, guicksUfver, 
tod m the phrase “ the quick and the dead. * 

bad sore throat, a contraction of 0 Pr. aquixunoie, foraied, by 
tbo addition of a prefixed and strengthening a, from Gfe. kynamehi, a 
dog throttling 
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Biding, one of the three diviaiona of Yorkshire The oldest form U 
ing or Thiithing (from three and ing, part, as in farthijig^iy^^ 
part, etc) The t or th seems to have dropped from ita 
and nearness to the th in north and the t m east, as m Korih. 
East’trithingy etc 

Sexton, a corruption of Bacnstan, the keeper of the sacred u,, 
vestments , from Lat. aacer, sacred But the sexton is now oai^ 
grave-digger (In the same Tvay, aacriaty was shortened mto if/fr, 5 

Sheaf a collection shoved together Shove gives also akoul, audV^ 
frequentatives shuffle and scuffle 

Soup, a cognate of sop and sup 

Splice (to ]om after 8jffl,tUi7ig)j a cognate form of sjfiit and afflinUr 

Sqniixel, from 0 Fr. esourel; from Low Lat acuridus, from Gr 
a shadow, and ouro, a tail Hence the word means “ shadow tul 

Starboard, the steenng side of a ship—the right, as one stands K-km/ u 
the bow 

Stew, the verb corresponding to stove. 

Steward, from A S atiward, from the full form atigmard, from 
sty, and iceard, a keeper Ongmally a person who looked afttr 
domestic animals. 

Stjrrap, modern form of A S stigrap, from atigan, to climb, and 
rope Cognate are aty, atilCj stair 

Straight, an old pa'st participle of atretch, [Strait ia a French form tif tL# 
word strkt, from Lat* a^rw^«s, tied up) 

Strong, a nasalised form of stark. Denvatives are atretigtht atren^/thf" 
atring, etc. 

Summerset (not connected either with summer or with 8et)j or somenault, u 
corruption of Fr, soubresault, from Lat. supra, above, and & 
leap (There is a connection between the h and the m—the ni** 
slidmg into the other when the speaker has a cold.) 

Surgeon (properly a hand-worJeer), a contraction of diimigeon; frii 
Or, ekeir^ the hand, and ergein, to work. 

TacStle, that which tales or grasps, holding the masts of a ship in tlieu 
places. The le is the same as that in settle (a seat), girdle^ etc 

Ttlfi, from A S. talu, number Derivatives are tell and till (box f>r 
money), but not talJct which is a Scandinavian word. 

'Hitsy, a tall plant, with yellow flowers, used in medicine ^ fruui 
O F. atkanaate, fromGr ai'Aanaaw, immortality. 

TAfOraigh, a doublet of through, and found in tkorough-faret thorimk 
hredy etc (The dr, thr, or /r ia dso found in door, thrill, trill, dn'i, 
noatrU, etc.) 

Ttmdo, from }L R triable, a remedy, from Lat theriaca, an antuki* 
agaimt the bite of nerpenta, from Gr tMrion, a wild w 
JKMonqut animaL Hilton has the phrase ‘‘ the sovran treaclt d 
Kund doctrme.** (For die position of the r, compare trundle i&J 
Kid and Krd, etc.) 
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in underground edible fungus, from Italian tartufola, tar 
ieingsLat. iwrff, of the ground, and tufSla=Mei\ a root Tnfie 
ft doublet of trvffle 

ffig I thm branch of a tree. The tw here is the base of tm, and is 
found also in twin; iwiltff/ii, tmee, twine , and probably also m tweaHkf 
tjclst; iwinlle, etc. (Tmt la not m this class \ it comes from at- 
to throir blame on) 

Tinygna (not connected mth greaee); the rust of brass or copper From 
Ut Tiride aeriB, the green of brass (The g la intrusive, and has not 

\et been accounted for) 

W»Iriia, a Lmd of large seal; from Swedish vallroBB = a whale-horse 
The older form of ms la found m Icelandic as hross, which is a doub¬ 
let of the A. S hors. The noise made by the animal somewhat 
re^inbles a neigh. 

Wittiil, a meny carouse; from A. S wes haA = Be weU ! Wes is the 
imperafciTe of wesan to be {still existmg in was ), and hael is connected 
wth had/ hale (Scand.), whole (Eng ), and health 

»We, 8 mifflpenmg, now never to be corrected, of hole, the adjective 
Miinectcd with Me, heal, health, heaUhy, etc The w is probably an 
iatnisJra from the S -W of England, where they aay whoam for home, 
tivd for oat, etc If we write whde, we ought also to wnte whah 
iDatead of AoZy. 
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WORDS THAT HAVE aRBATLT CHANG-ED 
m MEANING-, 


Abandon, to proLlaim openly; ta de 
TI .uuee, tbtn to caj>t out, (From Lo^^ 
Lat KftXiiTms, an edict) ITie earlier 
nitiitSug still sumves in the phrase, 

‘ bimuA of marnnse ” 

Admire, to irouder at. 

AUoir, to praiie (connected with laud) 

AmoM, to cansfl to muse, to occupy the 
nnud oL “ Camdlus stit upon the Gaula, 
whtrn they were ainu'.ed in receiving 
their wjTi a wnter of the sixteenth 
rtiituiy 

AttisMSity, high sinnts; Lat nni- 
brave. 

ArUUarf (great weapoivi of war), was used 
to m^'Iu'le biiWii, crjishows, etc , down 
to the time of Hilton See P. L, ii 715. 
aM 1 Sana xx 4/tt 

Awk-waid, going the wrong way From 
H E.«.wk, fontniTy ^‘The awh end” 
ww th« wtimg en'L “With awkward 
wind ** * with eonlmry wind. 

BaWfddlL SpenjuTwysofapcillar— 

Hr bon a truM of trlllcfl at his hack, 
Ai brj^ and bnhei, and glassea In his 

Blnckgnahb i)M band of lowest kiichen 
aermts, who had to lock mfttr the splta, 
!-«•, and pnaa, etc. 

B en ah in t (an iaftated and potapOQn ttyle 
of apeaking or writing cotton-wad^ng 

Boot (a nm&aBXMriy fcHow), nlffier 
of tbe noil, from Um l>atch boawm, to 


till. CCompoundneighbour) Ta? ^ 
Africa, a farmer is htill called a 

Brat (a contemptuous name for n il. ' 
a Celtic w ord meaning lag h i, 

it now lueuiiH a jji uafox e 

Brave, showy, splendid 

By-and-hy, at once 

Carpet, the covering of tables viWt]’ m 
of floors. 

Oamage (tliat which carriM) meant 
merly fkat whiih teas earned, or 
gage See Acts xxi 15. 

Cattle, a doublet of chatt^a, 

Lat, cupifalh’i, lisiads (of oxen, 
Chaucer aaya, “ The a\ arlcious nun \ 
moi Q hope in his catel than m ClTut 

Censure (blame) uiennt merely ophiMi, 
from the Lat censeo, I think, SIAk^ 
speare, in Hamlet I 3 mskei Pohn 
ms say “ Take each man's censw, tot 
reserve thy judgment.’* 

Charity (almsgiving) meant low, ftoa 
LaL cams, dear, through the Trendi. 

Cheat (to deceive for the purpose cf giis\ 
meant to seizi npon a thing as Rirhwtri 
or forfeited 

Cheer, fece “ Be of good cheer ”*“?« 
a good face uiton it" “His cheerfdl* 
= “ His countenance fell ” 

Churl (an un courteous or disobliging T*f 
son) meant a countryman. Der i3at 
liriL (Shakespeare also uses the wert 
in the sense of a miser ) 
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-«ir St.ff wtu eold* 

wrli C0W,“ says LangUmd (1411] 
I)enmnbe<l. (Cognates, 


Cmusm^loyefenov BhakeBpeare has 
jifch Ilitiai'sas “ Comranions, hence 1“ 


^j^t^fxvlugh an opinion of one’s self) 
^vt siinph thought. Chaucer \^a8 
^ <( ^ atwceited clerk "-“a learned 
f of thonght'*." Prom Lat con 
s niimbcr of ftcts brought to- 
intn one general conception or 
ijpi l^lsaltspeate has the phrase "pass- 
c> flceifcbeiond all thought 


tmi ir-J unniber) meant to thani (2 
rti r, Ac.) with, fi'om Lat comp^tOj 
1 ft-cipnte or think with. Coimt la a 
i ablet, through French, of compute. 


fmhff, nhle or Bkilled Like the word 
it has lost its Innocent sense 


pUgW, jurisdiction, legal power over 
Tk Duke ctf Venice says to the Mer- 
rUat, “Ton stand within hla danger, 
M V iv 1 180 


Sdf, tu prononnce all bonds of faith 
iuWreL Litjideot fhith. 


IWioeui, toi7 sarupnlons or finical. A 
rnttfr i>f the seienteenth century says 
{]»{idkoa^s makes even " the soher- 
nt Imatt luodenite) men delicious " 


D^irt, jart or divide The older version 
i>t tlM Prayer Book has "till death ns 
Ajrtrt'* (now corrupted into do part) 

3)i«iter, m uniavourable star A term 
frnm the old astrology 


5iittii,<ii3COiiifort, trouble. Shakespeare 
iM," She will dteeose our bitter mirth, ’* 
tad Tyndale a version of Mark v 35, is, 
*‘thy daughter is dead why diseases* 
tsbou tbfi Master any further ? “ 

DiAa, leader. Hannilwl was called In old 
IftghA writers, "Duke of Carthage ” 

Bk,^HoF "Cross the stream where 
it li sUest,** is a Lancashire proverb 
(?h« wofd is a cognate of cran ) 

l«iy, u attempt The old title of such 
I was not" Essay on *' hut " Essay 
M." from Lit eiagmm, a weighing. 


An older form la Aaaay Shakespeare has 
such jjhrases as " the assay of arms ” 

Eii^lode, to drive out by clapping of the 
hands The opposite of applaud. Lat 
plcLudo, I clap my hands 

Explosion, a hissing a thing off the stage 

nrmament, that which makes finn oi 
strong Jeremy Taylor (seventeenth 
century) says, " Custom Is the firma¬ 
ment of the law ” 

Eond, foolish The past participle of 
A S fonnan, to act foolishly 

Frightfnl, full of four (Coinxmre the old 
meaning of drecUIful ) 

Garble, to sift or cleanse Low lAt. 
gaxbellaxe, to sift com 

Garland, a king’s crown, now a wreath of 
flowers 

Gazette (Italian), a magpla Hence the 
Ital gaeettare, to cliattei like a magpie, 
to write tittle-tattle (It was also the 
name of a very small coin, current in 
Venice, etc ) 

Generous, high-born Lat. genm, race. 
Compare the phrases " a man of femlly, ” 
"a man of rank.” Shakespeare has "tlio 
generous oltusens** for those of high 
birth 

Gosaip, sib or related In God , a godfather 
or godmother It now means such, pej - 
sonal talk as usually goes on among such 
persons. (Corrtpaje the French oommtre 
and conmkrage ) 

Handaome^ clevei with the hands 

Harbinger, a person who prepared a har¬ 
bour or lodging. 

Heathen, a person who lives on a heath. 
(Cf paga 7 h person who lives in npoffue, 
or country district) 

Hobby, an easy ambling nag 

Idiot (Gr. ididtu), a private person, a 
person who kept aloof frbut pubHc bu^- 
ne^ Of idiom; 

Tthj ^ . an engrafted ahoot. Chaucer sajs i 
" Qt ^hlfi’tree^ there «mn«a wretched 
ImpOs,*' 

Bpanser has " Wejk wwfey 
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Impertinent, rot pertaining to the 
waiter m hand 

Indifferent, Jn portal. "God £s indiffer- 
tiit to Oil ” 

Insolent, annsual. An oM writer praise? 
Bale ^U'a p<ji» try as ** insolent and pas 
alt nate ’* 

Kind, ^larn, inlKim, natural, and tlien 
1-i^ inr 

Knave, Itoy “A knave elilld *’=a male 
Jiiltt Sir Jolin Mandevllle speaks of 
Hatniiuetas “a poure knaie " 

Lace, a snare LaL fa'^neiis, a noose. 

larery, tliat wbick Is giaen or delivered, 
Fr limr, fnini Lat liberare, to free. 
It was applied both to food and to 
cluthiDg *‘A horse at h\ ery *’ still menus 
« burse not luercly kept, but also/ed 

Xagmflmt, doing great things, large 
jm»led Bacon aa>8, “Bounty and 
loagnificnice are -virtues very regak" 

Kakv, a itoet 

Xaaww, to work with the hand, a doublet 
auuKMWie. (Lat namig, the hand) 

IfCera^ utter, tat «Krtu,piiTe. Stiakcspeare, 
an “Plhelln,* Qifwki of “the mere per¬ 
dition «f the Turkish fleet" “Mere 
wrme " was nnimied wine. 

XeUl, a mine 

]fiAnte,«rmethiQgTeTy sinaU. Lat atin. 
made iiniall, from minus, less 
Cc-gnates, Miaor. MaauA, diminish; eta 

Xtaenaai, «n unbelie\ er. Lat mu (from 
Miaw), and erwfo, I belle^e, through 
O Ff Mertet 

KiMr.amtdMilpawm. let vtiier, mls- 

K i yhfi r, agiaadchad. (Lat itepoa) 

Ki—,too inmijOfwiorhatidiQns. Shake 
spcan,ia“£dohn,"lU 4.138, says— 
“ H« that ituda upon a slippeir idace, 
Mak<« Bice of no Tile hold to stay him 
up" 

KiMt. a grandchikl Lat vptfa. 
HMwtfaa, aa iaaovite*; 


Oflhl, that which is allowed to 

OflaciouB, obliging In modem d[r.Jw>» 
an ojlcial communication i? cut laJi 
In the way of business. an 
munication is a friendly aild TrrrW 
one. Burke, in the eighteenth c*n»^ 
speaks of the French nobihtyuf't -J 
offlcioos and hospitable " ^ 

Ostler=hoBteUor Tlie keeper cial ' 
or hotel. (A comic derivation 13 *Ux 
18 a contraction of oatsteakr). 

Palnftil, painstaking Puller, in tl,f« 
teenth century, speaks of Joseph u 
lialnful carpenter " 

Palliate, to throw a cloak over Ut., 
hum, a cloak. 

Pencil, a amallhalr bmsii. ks 

a little tail 

Peevlab, obstinate. 

Perspective, a glass for seeing either 1 ar 
or distant things 

Fester, to encumber or dog Frwn L v 
Lat pastonum, a clog for hona ii, 1 
pasture. 

Plantation, a colony of men pl a n te d. 

Flanaible, having obtained appUa 
“Every one received him phiimUv 
says a seventeenth-century writer 

Polite, polished. A aeventeentb-cfatwj 
writer has “polite bodies as loobs^ 
glasses " 

Pomp, a procession. 

Freposteioiia, putting the last first Lu. 
pra, before, and post, after. 

PreVkrlcate, to reverse, to shnffle. lit 
proriHiTTcarf, to spread the legs ajwt 
in walking 

Prevent, to go before Lot pnr,l*f£n, 
and venio, 1 come. The Frayer.B^ hte 
“ Prevent ns, O Lord, in all ourdisan" 

ProdigiouB^ ominous. “A prodigiwi 
meteor," meant a meteor of bad ones. 

Punctoal, attending to small pofaiita d 
detail. lAt. punctual; Pr. point 
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eilli IM “ My Ariel 1 

Irt. bn««tl» strong sna mu.- 4--- 

^.ftlKiwft Cowley say* of »poet 

Yr%n^i witli brisk lacy verses, in 
wfcifb fffl 


smell, kmI sc^* 


js^jtelesdback. 

tMkt, to be mtly senBlble of EflBent- 
Ijritefiil recognition of 

lubre, obstinate, Inclined to rat or 
«nJstja «'To tom msty" (*Testy) 
jljt'urnobfi&utei 

iKiiiste, to give back benefits as veil as 
place at table. Lnkexiv.8 


Ijpoufe, to make room. 


Wnraeat 


iHknitniban. 

Sieoi, tree from care. Ben Jonson aaya 
'*XfD jnay secnrely sin, but safely, 
Bcrer" 

t, bri^i, pore. Gouneoted vltb 

AiU, 


Shmr, I iricked or bnrtftil person, 
ffiy.hkaed. 


Tarpaulin, a sailor, from the tarred 
canvas eult he wore ITow shortened 
Into tar 

Thews, habits, manners 

Thought, deep sorrow, anxiety Matthew 
vl 26. In “ Jnllus Offisar,’* ii 1 187, we 
find, Take thought, and die for Oassor ” 

Trivial, very common Lat tnuia, a 
place where three roods meet. 

Tuition, guardianship Lot. iuUiOj look¬ 
ing at 

Uhoonth, unkno>m. 

Union, oneness, or a pearl In which size, 
roundness, smoothness, purity, lustre, 
weie united. Bee “Hamlet,” v 2 288 
A doublet is onvm—so called ftom Its 
shape. 

Unkind, unnatural 

Urbane, Uviug in a city Lat urbB, a 
city 

Usury, money paid for the use of a thing 

Tarlet, a serving-inan Low Lat vam- 
letiia, a minor vassal. Varlet and valet 
are diminutives of vassal 

Yennln was applied to noxious animals 
of whatever erne, “The crocodile Jb 
a dangerous venom " Lat, vermiSj a 
worm. 


jfcedty.abeeMa of foreign admixture VxDnin, afarm-aervant Lot villa, afaim 


liA,«veeUy reasonable. 

iim, klads-a donWet of spedee. (A 
pwet ifl French Is called on ^ier ) 

Ittm, to die. Chaucer says, “Jeaua 
itarred upon the cross ” 

“a fig-sbower” or Informer 
miiit a poBco who smuggled figs, Gr, 
latoa, I fig, andptoiTw, I show 

!W*,«pktnrfc 


Vivacity, pertinacity In living, longevity 
Fuller speaks of a man as “most remark¬ 
able for his vivacity, for he lived 140 
years.** 

Wit, knowledge, mental ability. 

Worm, a serpent. 

Worship, to consider worth, toho^jur. 

Wretched, wicked. A- 3. jprwcu* nn (wfr 
cast 
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WHION, PMOIUATIOK, PARAPHRASM 
AND PEOSODT, 




hints on composition. 


1 Composition is tlis art of putting sentences together 

,i) ,\iij one can make a sentence, but every one cannot make a sen- 
♦tjcc that b both clear and neat. We all speak and write sentences 
1 - irrv ilay, but these sentences may be neat or they may he clumsy— 
?] ey may be pleasant to read, or they may he dull and heavy 

m Sir Arthur Helps says “ A sentence should be powerful m its 
il^-tantives, choice and disci eet m its adjectives, nicely correct in its 
not a word that could he added, nor one which Idle most fastid- 
fcjsventure to suppress; m order, lucid, m sequence, logical; 
ill method, perspicuous,” 

I Hie manner in which we put our sentences together is 
' ihl Style. That style may be good or bad, feeble or vigorous^ 
f’- if or obscure. The whole purpose of style^ and of studying 
<\h li to enable us to present our thoughts to others in a clear, 
f and yet graceful way. 

"Style IS hut the order and the movement that we put into our 
TJii>ughta If we bind them together closely, compactly, the style he- 
)i»iuw frm, nervous, concise. If they are left to follow each other 
u^irligently, the style will he difiuse, slipshod, and insipid "—Buffok 

3. Good compoation is the result of three things, (i) clear 
tiunkmg; (n) reading the best and most vigorous writers; and 
(ri) fre(jiient practice in writing, along with careful polishing of 
^lut we have written 

'I ITft ought to read diligently in the best poets, historiwi^ and 
<*«yuts,—to read over and over agmn what strikes us as finely or &obly 
Hr powerfully expressed,—to get by heart the most Btrikmg paewgaa m 
4 ^ author, This kind of study will give us a largo stock of 
]*nito word^ and atrikmg phrases, and we aball neyy he ^ 
the nght words to express our own sense. 



irO COMPOSITION, PtrXCTUATIOX, ETC. 

Ben Jonaon eaya ^*For a man to write well, there are r^ 
three necessanes* let him read the best authors, oh ene 
speakers; and have much exercise of his o\tu style ” 

(n) My mother forced me, by steady daily toil, to learn Ic nz ^ 
of the Bible by heart, as well as to read it every syllable throC,! i 
hard names and all, from Genesis to the ApocaJ\ psej aljcrnt uu e 4, 
and to that discipline,—patient, accurate, and resolute,—I r , 

a knowledge of the book, but much of my general po^er of 
and ike lest jMri of my taste in litei aturc *’—JOHX Rcskin 

(in) But, though much reading of the best books and a ►p*; 
practice in composition are the only means to attain a good and n. ^ 
style, there are certam directions—both general and special—wlklu 
bo of use to the young student, when he is begmmng 


GENERAL DIRECTIONS. 


A Wo must know the subject fully about winch wc are gom; 
to write. 

(1) If we ,are gomg to tell a stoiy, we must know all tlie cnrcuia*!tiiiP(», 
the train of e\enta tliat led up to the result, the relations of the 
in the story to each other; what they said ; and the outcome tk 
wliule &t the close. These considerations guide us to 

Practical Buie L—Draw up on a piece of paper a short 
skeleton of what you are gomg to write about. 

(ij Archbishop Wbately says “The more briefly tins is done, ik) iink 
it does but exhibit clearly the heads of the composition, the better, 
cauae it U important that the whole of it be placed before the eye mi 
mmd in a small compass, and be taken in, os it were, at a glance; audit 
khcmld be written, therefore, not in sentences^ but like stable of cootcBli 
Budh an outline ahould not be allowed to fetter the winter, if, la da 
ooDTse of the actual composition, he And any reason for deviating fnn 
Im original jdan,—it should serve merely as a trad to mark out 1 prtl 
for turn, not as a groove to confine him.” 

(u) Cobbett says; ‘'Sit down to write lokat you kaie 
not fc> lAiat «iUu you MhaU wite ” 

6. Oar seutences must be written in good Engliali. 

Good Eogltth is simply the English of the best writers, and we m 
only kam what it is by readmg the books of these wntera. Good wntaP 
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, ' p^ent ceutuiy are such authors as Charles Lamb, Jano Austen, 

s r,\vi«ndge, Landor, Macaulay, Thackeray, Dickens, Matthew 
L-a d. Fruude, Busbn, and George Eboh 

t wi r -cntences must be WTitten m pure English. 

• Tills rule lorbids the use of obsolete or old-fashioned words, such 
*. hebMmj muoiksafe^ methvnLBy etc. 

'I I; fitrbidd also the use of slang expressions, such as awfully, ^oUy^ 
z ^ d, mdl a rat, see wUk half an eye, etc. 

Jt forbids the employment of technical terms, unless these are 
* ,.iutely necessoiy to egress our meaning, and this is sure to be the 
ir 3 i^aper treatmg on a scientific subject But techmeal terms m 
jtf T^Iiuaiy piece of wntmg, such as yuamtUaUve, connotation, anent, 
are quite out of place. 

1 In obedience to tins rule, we ought also carefully to avoid the use 
r. -rewn words and phrases. Affectation of all kinds is disgusting, 

1+l^^th looks and IS affected to use such words as confrere, 9at8on 
Itrt flwt/«rprop)*e, cong6, etc. 

ivj Dug recommendation also includes the FraotloaJ Rule ^ “When 
«%hdi English (or ^Saxon') and a Latin-Engbsh word offer them- 
we had better choose the Saxon.” 

rii The foHowmg is from an article by Leigh Hunt; “ In the Bible 
^ ii« no Latinisn^, axid where is the life of our language to be 
Inuhl jh £ueh perfection as in the translation of the Bible ? We will 
^Tt to afim tliat no one is master of the English language who is not 
wtj re^ m the Bible, and sensible of its peaidiar eecoeUmices It is the 
jwvjrell ^English. The taste which the Bible forms is nert a taste 
mrda, but a taste for the simplest expression or the clearest 
^e^ of presejUing ideas RemarTcaUe it is that most of the sublimities 
are conveyed m monoayUaUes Eor example, ‘Let there be 
. an there was light ’ Do these words want any life that Latm 
^ v ^ ‘ styles are the freest from Latiniams , 

may almost laid down as a ride that a good writer will never 
Y* ^ ^ batmlam if a Saxon word will equally serve his purpose 

rim w wpcnw with words of Latin de/rivatumj but there should 
j*® o necessity for resorti/ng to them, or we wrong our English.** 

fi«uie tune, it must not be forgotten that we very often 
^ ueceasity to use Latm words. Even Lei^ Jb 

passage, has been obliged to do so whilo declaiming it. 

w ap^r^t fpQjjj number of words prmted in itaJica, sJl of 
enved from Latin. This is most apparent m tJjeTjj^BWe 
JCTM his purpose, which we could not now translate iuto‘ ^ 
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ITS 

7. Out sentences must be 'syritten in accurate EngUj^ 
Tliat IS, the words used must be appropriate tu tlie v, 
uisli to convey Accuracy is tlie virtue of using 
word in the light place.” 

(i) The attempt was found to be impracticable,” Now, ij i^npf 
moans impossible of accomplishment. Anj- one may flWcjiipf 
carrymg it out is a different thmg The ord used should c" -- 
design or plan 

(u) “ The veracity of the statement was called m question," 1 fv 
is the attribute of a person ; not of a statement 

(ni) Accurate English can only be attained by the careful ij * i, r 
different shades of meanmg m words, by the constant tomjsdJi,; t, | 
synonyms Hence we may lay down the 

Practical Rule n —Make a collection of synonyms, a;, ’ 
compare the meanings of each couple (i) m a dictionarv, ai] 
(u) in a feentence. 

The following are a few, the distinctions between wLidi ^ 


very apparent — 

Abstain 

Forbear 

Custom 

HabiL 

Active 

Diligent. 

Delay 

Defer 

Aware 

Conscious 

Difficulty 

Obfitacle 

Character 

Reputation. 

Strong 

Powerful 

Circum-^tauce 

Event 

Thmk 

Belieie 

8. Our gentences 

Eboidd be perfectly clear. 

Tliat IS, u# 


reader, if he is a person of ordinary common-sense, JioiiM 
be left for a moment in donbt as to our meamng. 

(x) A Homan writer on style says Care should be taken, not tbt 
the reader may understand if he wiH, but that he shalL und«r«£ti^ 
whether he will or not ” 

(«) Our sentences should be as clear as “ mountam water flomnf cw 
m rock.*’ They should " economise the reader’s attention ” 

(ill) Cleamegs is gained by being simple, and by being briel 

(it) Simplicity teaches us to avoid (a) too learned words, and i, 
roundabout ways of mentioning persona and thmgs 

(a) We ought, for example, to prefer— 

Abuifi to Vituperation, Neighbourhood to Yiejnity 

Begin ti Commence. Trustworthy n Reliable. 

Cocamence »» Initiate Welcome m R^ceptioo- 
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TTe onght to avoid such stale and hackneyed phrases as the 
"•Swan of Avan” for Shakespeare , the '‘Bard of Florence’* for 
Dante, *'the Great Lexicographer” for Dr Johnson 

(f' Brerlt? enjoma upon us the need of expresaing our meaning in as 

K^TTc-rdsaaposaibla 

Opposed to brevity la verbosity, or wordiness Pope says— 

“ Wicaiifl ore Uke leaves, and, where they most abound, 

Mach fruit of seusd beneath Js rarely found " 

Dr Johnson saya: “ Tediousness is the most fatal of all faults.” 

S Oar sentences should be bitten m flowing English. 
M IS tlio rhythm of each sentence ought to be pleasant to 
is ear, if read aloud. This azioin gives rise to two rules _ 

fiactfcal Buie HL—Write as you would speak I 

II, TLia, of course, points to an antecedent condition—that you must 
k*giK)d reader. Good reading aloud is one of the chief conditions of 
p«fdiTiting. "Living speech,” says a philosophio wntor, “is the cor- 
wtire of all style” 

Pnclieal 2nle IV.—After we have written our piece of com- 
we should read it aloud either to ourselves or to some 

i^else. 

Jim, Md ttua only, shall we be.able to know whether each eeutenoe 
M in agreeable rhythm 

ftXJtical Eule V.— “IfeveT write about any matter you do 
Ml wdl uadeistand. If you clearly undeistaud all about your 
Mto, yon Will never want thoughts ^ and thoughts instantly 

mm words.”—CoBBBTT 

‘‘Seek not for words, seek only fact and thought, 

^ And crowding m win come the words, unsought.”—H obaob. 
well your subject, and the words wiU go 
0 e pen s pomt, with steady, ceaseless flow ”—Pbntlastos; 

hi Out sentences should he compact. 

they ought not to be loose collections of 
m nervous organisms. 

^ which the complete sense is suspen^ 
ft pftrlod. Contrasted with xt is the loosk 
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(fi) Loose Sentence —The Puritans looked down with eontei, » 
the rich ond the eloquent, on nobles and pnests. 

(b) Period.—On the nch and the eloquent, on nobles and 
the Puritans looked down with contempt 

(ml The followmg is a fine example of a loose sentence. ‘ ^ 

fttxancUng his havmg gone, in wmter, to Moscow, where he found tlip, . 
exces-i% e, and winch confined him, without inter mission, tii 
Itw r'om, we could not induce him to come home ** Tins tm v* 
makes a sentence than a few cartloads of bricks thrown looady nj in 
j^ound constitute a house 


EMPHASIS. 

One object in style is to call the attention of the reader ni a 
forcible and yet agreeable way to the most important , f 
our subject—in other words, to give emphasie to i\]iat 
emphatic, and to niahe what is striking and important strike th** 
i\e and mind of the reader This purpose may he attaiui?diii 
many different ways; hut there are several easy devices xhi 
will he found of use to us m our endeavour to give weight aiij 
{ mplid^is to what we ^vnte. These are •— 

L The onlinary grammatical order of the words m a sentciv^ 
may lie \aned, and emphatic'words may be thrown to tiie 
beginning or to the end of the sentence. Tlus is the devi f 
of Inversion- 

Thua wc have, '^Bleaaed la he that cometh m the name nf ik 
LonL'* “Jesus I know, aud Paul I know, but who are ye?” “S(«i 
he impnaoned, others he put to death.” “Go he must 1 ” "Doitb 
shtUI” “They could take their rest, for they knew Lord StnAi4 
watched. Him they feared, him they trusted, turn they obeyed.” **Bi 
that tells a he is not sensible how great a task he undertedeea; iat,u 
maintam one, he must invent tv-enty more ” In the last sentence, tk 
phn^e to fmiirUoin one gams emphasis by being thrown out of iti 
u^ual and natural position. But 

OantioiL L — Do not go out of your way to invert It has t 
look of affectation. Do not say, for example, “ True it is,” cr 
‘*Of Milton It was always said,” etc. And do not begin h 
fcseay thus: “ Of all the vices that disfigure and degrade,” ek 
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ft yjie omissioii of Conjunctions gives force and emphasis 

Hume wntes ''He ruslieci amidst them with his sword 
, tlircw them into confusion, pushed his advantage, and gamed a 
' Mctory” We may write ♦ "You say this , I deny it,” 

3, HiQ UPO of the Imperative Mood gives liveliness and 

L 

Tui*3 wo find the sentence " Stnp virtue of the avrful authonty 
U ilcrne^ from the general reverence of mankmd, and you rob her of 
ii'f her majesty ” Here strijp is equal to If you sti ip ; hut is much 
j, re lomble. 

i FiapliasLS is also gamed by employing the Interrogative 
Form* 

,il Tims, to say “Who does not hope to live long?” la much more 
Timhle and lively than “All of us hope to hve long ” 

111) This is a well-known form m all impassioned Bpeoch. Thus, in 
t> Bible we find; “ Tour fathers, where are they ? And the prophets, 
iki they hve for ever ? ” 

5. The device of Exelamatioii may also be employed to give 
mptos, but it cannot be frequently used, ivitbout danger of 
falling into affectation. 

Hum Skikfflpeare, mstead of making Hamlet say, ' Man is a wonder- 
fal^ece of work,” etc —which would be dull and flat—writes, “What 
ipificc of work 13 man ’ ” etc 

6. Emphasis may be gamed by the use of the device of 
Punphrasis. 

,i) Thus, instead of aaymg “ John built this house,” or “ QThis house 
wM built by John,” we can say • “ It was John who built tins house 
'Tt was no other than John who,” etc- 

7. Bepetitioii is sometimes a powerful device for producing 
pmphasis ; but, if too frequently employed, it becomes a tire- 
iKune mannerism 

;ij Macaulay is very fond of thifl device He says. “Tacitus a 
finestoiy finely, but he cannot tell a plam story plainly- Ho atamuletea 
tinftamulants lose their power,” Again • “He aspired to the Jiighest 
—above the people, above the authorities, above the laws, above his 
flWBtry” 
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(u ItJ effi-ut in pottrv la sometiinea very fine *— 

** Rr Urt lianda tli> djiny e>es were closed; 

B> fLjrcic,ii hands thj decent luuliS composed, 

R\ fu-L.jn han la th> humble gra\u adorned, 

B, atTarijrers lioriuured, and by strungera mourned.’ 

8. TlbJ cjf Suspense adds to tlie 'weight and 

id a stdUiuont, 11 keeps the attention of the reader bn 
^trLti^h, herau-e he feels the sense to be incomplete 

(r The iu the following sentence gives a heightened iizi i- 

the flilfiiulty of travelling. “At last, with no small clifficult\ w 
after muth fatigue, we came, tlirougli deep roads, storms of wind iiy[ 
ram, and Uid ^veatUe^ of all Linds, to our journey’s end.” 

(ill Tills dcMic i-i frequent in poetiy Thus Keats opens liia 'Hv 
j^ri'.'n ” m thi- way — 

‘ I>. fp sii the slind\ sadness of a vale, 
r 1“ ^uiikin from the healthy breath of mom, 

Far frnin the ileiy noon and e\ e’a one star- 
bat gTC\ haired Saturn, quiet as a atone ” 

Here the verb U kept to the last hne 

9. Ajitltliesis ah\ays commands attention, and is therefoiv j 
|*oMerfnl m*Hlo uf emphasising a statement But antithesh 
not {ili\d\3 at one’s command, and it must not be strameJafte^ 

Ma>'auUj eiuplovo thia device with great effect He lias “Tlir 
Pun tail") hated bear baiting, nut because it gave pam fco the besr, bin 
l^evau-e it pleasure to the spectators." Swift was very fond <1 it. 
Thu* he . ‘ The two maxims of a great man at court are, alwajjit' 
kei'p hr» CMunttuani-o, and never to keep his word " Dr Johnson Lm 
till** '‘tiiTeii'-c: * He was a learned man among lords, and a lord 
learned men.” “ He twice forsook his party; Ins principles never” 

10 A vvry nharp, sudden, and unexpected antithesis is calH 

«n Spiinram. 

" 1 1 / Thua D ?rd Bacon, speaking of a certam procession in Home, sajn tlui 

“The ^tatue« of Brutus and Cassius were conspicuous by their abeeaca* 
Kacaulay of the dirt and splendour of the Russian Ambassadi^n, 
“They came to the English Court dropping pearls and vermin ” 

(n) TJie fallowing are additional instances of truths put m a veir 
striking and cjugrammatic way : “Verbosity is cured by a large vocsk- 
tUary" (because when you haac a large stock of words, you will Vt 
khlf to chouse the fittest). “ VTe ought to know something of erwy 
Ifeuig, and everything of something.” “ He was bom of poor but di 
■■wet parents,” “When you have nothing to say, say it.*’ “Hf 
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n -tliiug to do. Mid lie did it” “ The better is the enemy of the 
’ “ One secret m education,” says Heibert Spencer, “ is to knois 
i » wfciriy to Jose tune ” “ Make haate slowly ” “ They did nothing 

, and did it very well” 

jij But no one should strain after such a style of wntmg Such on 
isuuld only produce smartness, which is a fatal vice 


DISXmCTlS^ESS OF STYLE. 

L One great secret of a good and striking style is the art of 

^pecidcation. 

Professor Bam gives us an excellent example of a vague and gen 
eril, as opposed to a distinct and specifio style — 

(а) Vague —“ In proportion as the manners, cuBtoms, and amuse- 
inents of a nation are cruel and barbarous, the regulation of their 
jienal codes will be severe 

( б ) Spedflc —“ Accordmg as men delight m battles, bull-fights, and 
cnmljats of gladiators, so wiU they punish by hangmg, burning, 
snd crucifying ” 

2. Specification or distinctness of style may ke attained in 
two ■nays* (i) by tlie use of concrete terms; and (u) by the 
U'C of detftiL 

3, X concrete or particular term strikes both the feehngs 
iikI imagination with greater force than an abstract or general 
t^^nu can do. 

(i; Let us make a few contrasts — 

Abstract 
Quadruped. 

Buildmg materials 
Old age. 

Warlike weapons 
Rich and poor 
A nuaerable state 
“I have neither the necessaries 
of life, nor the means of pro¬ 
curing them ” 

(u) Campbell says “ The more general the terms are, the picture is 
the fainter, the more special, the brighter ” ** They sank, hie lead in 

the mighty waters ” os more forcible than “ they sank like metal ” 


OOKCBBTE 

Horae 

Bncks and mortar 
Grey hairs. 

Sword and gun. 

The palace and the cottage 
Age, ache, and penury 
"I have not a crust of bread, 
nor a penny to buy one.” 
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4 Details c*Ea>)le the ivader to foim in Ins mind a \ im \ j . 
t’lrt* of tliL* e\eiit nairated or the person described , and, j, 
b* write, ought always tu draw up a Ji&t nf 
dt^iiU aie In-th stnking and appropriate — sucli dnipib ^ 
b Tid Im thiHW into stronger rebef the cliief person ur c\uu 

Tiio a good esdiiiple from tlio eloquent ivnt^r mi'. 

jir* loand thinker Edmund Burke, He is speaking of the pluLiatJ^ 

141 Huftard.— 

lU'i M'.aed fill Europe to dno into tlio deptli=3 nf duiij,5».iis; ♦opi, 
ir sv the niTct -ms if bosiutali, to survc\ the mansions of nnii 

t* t’e pinje ard dimensions of miserj, depression, and CfiiteiuT* 

T nn-’u!*: tho furg< tteii, to attend to the iieslected, to \isit the furiOl,'j, i. , 
to c j. piTC t id C' llate the diatressea of all men in all countries ” 


CrYSmXL CAIfTIOXa 


1 A^tiid the use of threadbnie and hackneyed expre=isi»^Ti-. 
T(_u» thfia tn people who are lu a hurry, or to penny-a-lintrs. 


iKSTJim DF 

At the eipiration of four j ears 
IViteraal eciiturentJ 
fpuleut 

Ii' ur the danger 
A vcpt* i -ijuificatioii 
K\tjenie felicity 
A sanguinary engagement. 

Ill the affirmative 


Write 
At tlie end, etc 
The feehnga of a father. 
Very rich 
Run the risk. 

Usual meamng 
Great happiness. 

A bloody battle 
Yes. 


2. lie \ try careful m the management of pronoims, 

(I fAibljett aajs “Xever put an it upon paper without thinkinj 
well what you are about "Wheu I see many it's in a page, I 
tremble for tlie writer” See also 2 Kings, xix 35 “And when fifj 
ar<»Mr early in tlie mornmg, behold thaj were all dead corpses ” 

(ii Bdinghr^Ae has the sentence, ^'They were persons of very niotler 
Ate lutellettH, even Jjefore they were impaired by their passions^’ The 
la^it thtjf ought to be 

in' The sentence, “He said to his patient that if he did not feel 
letter m half an hour, he thought he had better return,” id a clumij 
nentence, hut dear enough; because we can easily see that it w tlie 
pUtfnt that U b# take the advice. 
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a Ik careful not to use mixed metaphors. 

i) Tlie folloAVing is a fearful example “This is the arrow of coumc- 
ta >n whicB, like a nafl driven m a sure place, strikes its roots downwards 
earth, and hears fruit upwards ’* 

fu hir Loyle Roche, an Irish memher, began a speech thus . “ Mr 
I smell a rat, I see him floatmg m the air ; but, mark me, 
lUall ^et nip him in the bud.” A similar statement is “ Lord Kim- 
^]er£aid tliatin taking a very large bibe of the Turkish cherry the 
had been paved for its partition at no distant day ’* 

4 . Ikf simple, quiet, manly, frank, and straightforward in 
p/ji fctyle, as m your conduct. That la: Ee yourself I 


SPECIAL CAUTIONS 
t Avoid tautology 

Albon Bays. “It was founded mamly on the entire monopoly of 
the vhule trade with the colomea ” Here entire and tohole are tauto- 
IiigK*!, for monopoly means entire posseesion^ or possession of the vihdc 
**110 appears to enjoy the umversal esteem of all men.” Here nnnersal 
Vi lupei^uous 

2L Place the adverb as near the word it modifies as you 

Lili. 

'•He not only found her employed, but also plefleed and tranquil” 
Tbe l^o^ only belongs to employed, and should therefore go with it. 

5 A\oid circumlocution. 

‘'Her Majesty, on reaching Perth, partook of breakfast." This 
ilsould be simply hrealfasted But the whole sentence should be recast 
iitu* “On reachmg Perth, the Queen breakfasted m the station.” 

i Take care that your participles are attached to nouns, and 
tlat they do not nin loose 

“Alinued at the news, the boat was launched at once.” Here 
demed can, grammatically, agree with boat only. The sentence 
ikivM be, “The men, alarmed at the news, launched their boat at 


5. Uae a present participle as seldom as possible. 

(i) “I have documents proving this ” la not so strong as “ to prove 
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(ii) “ He dwelt a long tune on the ad\ antagea of ^vnlt steamm, tia, 
at^-nunUng for the lucreofie,” etx:. Tlie phrase tlius accounting ’* i, 
locise Every bentence ought to he neat, firm, and compact 

6. Iienieniber tliat who and he or for he; %v]ulf. ^hjtt 
mtroiluces a merely adjectival clause 

“I heard it from the doctor, who told the gardener tlmt-work^ f ? 
the-coUege” Here ic7io=ajid he; and that introduces the 
-entence, 

7 Do not change the Subject of your Sentence. 

[\^ Another way of putting this is Preserve the unity a lU 
^ntence' ** 

^nj “ ArchhibUop Tihoteon died in this year He was excaeiiiii^lj 
beloved by King 'VVilliain and Queen Mary, who nominated h 
Teni^on to succeed him ” The last statement about «onii«flh77y aiK^d^er 
Idihop haa no natural connection*with what goes before. 

(lu) ‘‘After we came to anchor, they put me on shore, wheTeIw%i 
welcomed by all my friends, who received me with the greatest kisd 
This sentence ought to be broken into tw o The fim ihofty 
end with on thore: and the second begin “ Here I was met and, etc 

B. Sec that who or which refers to its proper antecedeah 

“ SShahesitem married Anne Hathaway, the daughter of a jeaan, 
to whi»m he left Ids second-best bed ” Here the grammatical 
dent is ife&man; but the historical and sense-antecedent is ceruis)^ 
tlavjhitr, 

9. Do not use and which for which. 

fi) “I bought him a very nice book as a present^ and winch oml m 
ten ahiUlngH.'* Th« and is here worse than useless 

t,u) If aneUier irAicA has preceded, of course and uhich is nghh 

10. A\oid exaggerated or too strong language. 

Unpftrtitnitd^ most ejf/raerdiuar^, incalculaUey loundlest^ txtttwdt, 
avfuUjfn tfandalims^ stujpendoui, should not be used unless we knowtkil 
they ire bolli true and appropriate. 

11. Be careful not to mix up dependent "with pnncipil 
ntences. 

“ He replied diat he wished to help them, and intended to |iw 
tiarder* to hw servantfl.’* Here it la doubtful whether intended n 
ordmaie with relied or with wished If the former is the cue, tkil 
ire ought to Bay Ac inJUnded, 
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ji re r&ry careful about the right position of each phrase 
TfUuse m your sentence 

The following are curious examples of dislocations or misplace- 
r eiitH “A ^ about to cross the Channel m au 

'^cAtewitli carved legs.” “I behev© that, when he died. Cardinal 
Me/Zv'fanti spohe at least fifty languages ” “ He blew out his brams 

ifirT hiiidmg his wife good-bye with a gun ” “ Erected to the memory 

f JuliD Phillips, accidentally shot, as a mark of affection by his 
“The Board has resolved to erect a buildmg large enough 
w acwmmodate 500 students three storeys high ” “Mr Carlyle has 
tAUjjlit us that silence is ^Iden m thirty seven volumes,” 


PUNCTUATION. 

i CertaiiL signs, called points, are used in sentences to mark 
off thrir different parts, and to show the relation of each part to 
lit*? oiyanic whole 

III Putting m the nght pomts is called punctuation, from the Latin 
fuKciuvi, a pomt. From the same word come panctfooL and ^unetudLUy, 

1 These pomts are the ftiJl stop, the colon, the semicolon, 
tU dA8h» and the comma. 

1 Hie fall stop ( ) or period marks the close of a sentence 
i The colon ( ) introduces (i) a new statement that may 
te r^arded as an after-thonglit; or (u) it introduces a oata,- 
kfOA of thmgs ; or (m) it introduces a formal speech. 

(The word colon is Greek, and means limb or «im 6 cr) 

(i) “ Study to acquire a habit of accurate expression, no study is 
WKt important.” 

i^u) “ Then follow excellent parables about fame; as that she gathereth 
itnagth in going, that she goeth upon the ground, and yet bideth her 
iMd hi the clouds, that m the day-time she sitteth in a watch-tower, 
Md fBeth most by night ’’—Bacon 
( ni) “Mr Wilson rose and said *Sir, I am sorry,’ etc.” 

fi. The semicolon is employed when, for reasons of sound or 
iez»e, two or more simple sentences ore thrown into one. 
( 5 (»{roZoA is Greek, and means half a coZpn ) 

<i) “ In the youth of a state, arms do flounah, in the middle age of 
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a state, learning, and then both of them, together for a time, ^ ^ 
declining i^e of a state, mechamcal arts and merchandite 

(li) Leam from the birds '^shat foods the thickets yidd, 

I.earn from the beasts the physic of the field ; 

Thy arts of building from the bee receive; 

Leam of the mole to plough, the worm to weave pnii;, 

6. The dash is used (i) to introduce an amplification or n 
planation; and (u) two dasliea are often employed m 

the old parentliesis. 

(i) ** Durmg the march a storm of ram, thunder, and hghtnTyig ^ 
on—a Btorm such as is only seen m tropical countnes ” 

(ii) “Bibbons, buckles, buttons, pieces of gold-lace “any trifles 1^1*^ 
^om—were stored as priceless treasures '* 

7. The eonuna ie used to indicate a strong pause, either of 
sense or of sound, 

(i) It is true that the comma is the weakest of all our 
there are many pauses which we ought to make m readmg a lentnei 
aloud that are not nearly strong enough to warrant a comma. 

(u) It la better to underatop rather than to o\ erstop For enmjii, 
the last part of the last sentence in the paragraph above might 1 »ti 
been printed thus ; there are many pauses, which we ought to 
in readmg a sentence aloud, that are not nearly strong mough to iw 
rwt a codma.” This mjbe old-fasbioncd style; but sucji spnaihitgi^' 
commas is not at all necessary 

(iii) Tffo thmga are tdl that are required to teach us the uie of i 
comma, {a) observation of the custom of good wnters, and (6} cutM 
CDnBiderati(m of the sense and build of our own sentences 

(it) The following are a few qiecial uses of the comma — 

<«) It may be used m place of and — 

** Ve first endure, then pity, then embrace." 

(fr) After an address ** John, come here,” 

(f) After certain mtroductory adverbs, as hmeever, tU 
etc, ** He came, however, m time to catch the train." 

& The i^lut of iuterrogatioa (?) is placed at the end of t 
^ qoeitiaii. 

9. The p(^t of BwtmaratioiL (») is employed to mark a stik 
laent which* calls for surprise or wonder, but xt is now ' 
used. 
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FIGHTBBS of sphboh. 

I The mind naturally tends, especially wlien in a state of 
fiaiement, to the use of what is called figurative lemguage. 
Itif we called upon all the things we see or have seen to 
^forward and help us to express our overmastering emotions, 
ficty the external shows of nature are required to express the 
movements of the mind; the external world provides a 
for the internal or mental world. Hence we find all 
iaguigc foil of figures of speech. Though we do not notice 
^ it the times, we can hardly open our mouths without using 
As Bufler says m hia famous poem •— 

"For Hudibraa,—he could not ope 

mouth, out there flew a trope ” ^ 

We i5«afc of a town hemg stormedj of a clear head; a hard 
heut, wordsj eloquence; snow, Q,toTT&nf 

if words; the thirsty ground, the angii'y sea We speak of 
God’s TIToid heing a light to our feet and a lam;p to our path 
1 This kind of language has heen examined, classified, and 
under heads; and the chief figures of speech are called 
Metaphor, Personifioatioii. Allegory, Syneodoche, 
MiCanymy, and Hjyperhol4. 

A A Simil e is a comparison that is limited to one pomt, 
“Jooes fought like a hon.” Here the single point of likeness 
hrtweei Jones and the hon is the bravery of the fighting of 

mk 

{Simile comes from the Latm aimUisj hke.) 

(1) “Ha spear was like the mast of a ship ’* “ Hia saJtd terds stnken 

4®wn like rai]::^’"'BayB Chaucer, “Apollo came lake the naght,” says 
Wmsat, "His words fell soft, hke mow upon the grounfl,** are the 
wrfi used by Homer in epeaking of TJlysses. ** It stirs, the heart 
iftt tbs sound of a trumpet ** said Sir Philip Sidney in espeaiSn^joi 
tktbeUad of “Chevy Chase.** Tennyson admirably compares s aflElw* 
Wiped with flour to “a working-bee in blossom “dust.** 


* ^ •Pipi—from Greek trffpoi, a tummg. A word that h|ia®fee»%lr>^ 
lb srdiaaiy and pnmary use. From the root come 

N 
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4 A. Metaplior is a simile "with the words like or us left 
Instead of saying “Eodenck Dhu fought hke a lion,” -we u* 1 
metaphor, and say “ He was a hon in the fight.” 

[Metaphor la a Greek word meaning traneferenee ) 

{i) All language, as we have seen, is full of metapliors H«K*Ua 
guage liaa lieen called fossil poetry ** Thus, even in very trlajirt 
prose, we may say, “the wish is father to the thought,’’ “tte ski^ 
was a dagger to his heart,” or we speak of the fire of pwais/n, % 
ray of hope, Ot flash of wit, a thought striking us, and go on. 

(ii) By frequent use, and by forgetfulness, many metaphors hare kit 
their figurative character Thus we use the words prmde (tw m 
beforehand), edify (to build up), express (to squeeze out), d«*fct ito 
unroof), ruminate (to chew the cud), without the snudlest tf 
their metaphorical character 

(m) We must never mix our metaphors It will not do to ay ■ “ij 
a moment the thundei’bolt was on them, deluging the countzy mtii 
invaders ” “ I will now embark upon .the feature on which ihh gutstm 

mainly hinges ” 

(iv) Metaphors and similes may be mixed. Thus Long^eUow *~- 

u r '3^^ day IS done: and the darkness 
Metaphor, | Falls from the wmgs of mght, 

c' Ha. 5 As a feather is wafted downward 
bimue, , j From an eagle m his flight 

(v) A metaphor is a figure m which the objects compared ara treiiei 
by ihe mind as identieaL for the time bemg A siiuile sinqily tnMl 
them as rtsendHing one another, and the mmd keeps the two ctrcfnSjr 
apart 

5. Personificatioii is that figure by which, imderthe influx 
of strong feeling, we attnhnte life and mind to impeiBonal mi 
manimate thinga 

(i) Thus we speidc, in poetic and impassioned language^ of paU Fair, 
Panune; Jealousy, and white-handed Hope. Th* swa 

ing |i nld to laugh; the winds to whisper, the oaks to xigh; a&d 

brooks to prattle. 

MiltoD, in the ' Paradise XkibV ^ 730, thus desmbes tha hfl ^ 

Sve;— 

8o Bsyjng, her tb^ hand in evil hour 
Forth reaching to the ftuit, she plucked, she ate 1 
9arth fiU the toound; and Mature, from, her seat, 
through all her works, gave signs of vhh 
all ma lost** 
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personification. 

'ftlien the personified object is directly addressed, the figure is 
Thus we have, “0 Death, where is thy stmg? 
:!r„ire,^hei. IB thy victory ?” 

I Vn Allegory is a contunioue personification in the form of 

j 

( 1 , The gemiE is peraomfioatioii; the differentia, a story , and the 
ipififtf IS sn allegory 

ill 3SiIton’s “ Death and Sin,” in the tenth hook of the ‘ Paradise 
I^t,’ M a atort allegory Spenserb ‘ Faene Queene ’ and Bunyan’s 
Pilpims Progress' are long allegonefl. 

,m) A short allegory is called a Fable, 

1 Synecdoche is that figure of speech, hy which a part is 
^ for the whole Thus we say, m a more striking fashion, 
Arjw.i instead of/ooi, e. cut-throat iov a murdeft^er, fifty sail for 
sftj ah hards at work. 

u) heir, m the height of his mad rage against his daughters, shouts, 
'‘Iibjnreall roo/*/’^ 

(n) The name of the material—as a part of the whole production—^is 
uBKomeB used for the thmg made * as cold sited for the smord, the 
airUe speaks, the canvas glows. 

& Metonymy is that figure of speech by which a thing is 
Mfiied, not with its own name, but by some accompammeiit 
Tims WB say, the crown for the hing, the sword for ^ysiccd 

(The word metcnymy is a Greek word meaning change of names ) 

Ve write the ermine for the tench of judges, the mitre for the 
Wqsi; red tape for gficial rotdtnej a long jpwrse for a great deal of 
maty , the bottle for habits of drunkenness 

I Hypfifbol^ Or Exaggeration ia a figure by which much 
wJrt is said than is literally true. This is of course iShe 
d veiy strong emotion. 

ICltcmBayB.— 

"So froTmed the mighty comhatenta, that hell 
Grew darker at their frown.** 

® Scotty in * Kenilworth,* has thin passage t ** The mirwi d 
was like one of those ancient Dmidieal 
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rockmg-Btones, The finger of Cupid, boy bb he ia painted, cobM - 
her feelings in motion ; but the povfer of HercuUn could not 
atroyed their equilibnum.” ^ 

10. The following is a summary of the chief of the ah ^ 
statements •— 

1, A Figure of Speech employs a vivid or sinking 

of something ^vithont to express a feeling or jK 
within. 

2. A Simile uses an external image with the word like 

3 A Metaphor uses the same image without the word lik*. 

4. A Personification is a metaphor taken from a penoa « 

living hemg. 

5. An allegory is a continuouB personifioatioii. 


PABAPHBASINa. 

1 Paxaphiasing is a kind of exercise that la not withoat 
its uses. These uses are chiefly two ; (i) to hmd the leanwt 
attention closely to every word and phrase, meaning and ^ 
of meaning 3 and (li) to enable the teacher to see whetiw 
the learner has accurately and fully understood the paagigt 
Bui no one can hope to improve on the style of a poem ir 
turning the words and phrases of the poet into other langoifi, 
the change made is always—or almost always—a change fca dn 
woiae, 

5L Passages from good prose writers ore sometimes given eeb 
to paxaphiaae, but most often passages from poetical wtkM 
The reason of this is tliat poetry is in general much more hi^ 
ocunpressed than prose, and hence the meaning is somefaaa 
obscure, for want of a little more expansion. The follow^ 
Hues by Sir Henry Wotton, the Provost of Eton Ck)lleg«i» 
* good example of much thought compressed within & kitii 
•psce:-- 
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the happy life. 

L How happy la he bom and taught 
That serveth not another's mil— 

Whose armour is his honest thought, 

And simple truth his utmost skill I 

2. "Whoae pasaions not hia masters are, 

AVhoae soul is Btni prepared for death— 

JTot tied unto the worldly care 
Of pubhc fame or private breath I 

a. Who envies none that chance doth raise. 

Or vice, who never understood 

How deepest wounds are given by praise, 

Nor rules of state, but rules of good, 

4. Who hath hia life from humours freed, 

Whose conscience is his strong retreat, 

Whose state can neither flatterers feed, 

Kor nun make accusers great, 

5. WTio God doth late and early pray 
More of His grace than gifts to lend j 
And entertains the harmless day 
"V^th a well-chosen book or fnend — 

6. This man is freed from servile bands 
Of hope to nse, or fear to fall— 

Lord of himself, though not of lands ; 

And, having nothing, yet hath all 

3. I^t US try now to parapluase these linea—^that is, to de^ 
rdop tlie thought b 7 the aid of more words. But, though we 
srt (A:^ed to use more words, we must do our utmost to hud and 
lOemf^oy the most fi.ttmg We must not merely throw down, 
i Btaa of words and phrases, and leave the reader to make Ins 
selection and to grope among them for the meaning. 

B owhsppy^ by birth as well as by education, is the man who is Bot 
*■5^ to be a slave to the wfll of another—^whoae only armour is^hw’" 
Bimple goodness, whose best and utmost skill hoe & 
*ii^orwardnesB. 

^^How happy ia the man who is not the slave of hia own piwwoB, 
»» ioul is always prepared for death, who is not tha world 

^Id'a opinion by anxiety about his public iwitatkm or 
individuals. 
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3. Happy, too, because he emies uo man 'who has been 
by accident or by 'i icious nieana , because he ne\er understoud 
that stabs while it seems to praise , because he cares nothmg fi r 
of expediency or of policy, but thinks only of what is good 

4 Who has freed himself from obedience to humours and tjnf 
whose conscience is his sure stronghold, whose rank is not ext 
enough to draw flatterers, or to tempt accusers to build thtu t- 
greatness upon his fall 

5 Who, night and morning, asks God for grace, and not f^r 
and fills his day wuth the study of a good book or conTenAtion 
a thoughtful friend. 

6 This man is freed from the slavery of hope and fear—the h'^ i 
ri^iug, the fear of fallmg—^lord, not of lands, but of himself; mid ttu^ 
without wealth or possessions, yet having oil that the heart of 
desire 


THB aBAMMAB OP VBBSB, OR PROSOBY. 

1, Verse is the fonn of poetry, and Prosody is the pan of 
(Trainmar winch deals with the laws and nature of verse. 

(il Verae comes from the Latin versa, turned Oratio rens m 
“ turned speech ”—that is, when the hne came to an end, the reiidcr et 
writer or pnnter had to begin a new line It is opposed to tnUt 
prorsa, which means “straight-on speech”—^whence our word^rtii. 1 
line m jiroee i/wy be of any length , a Ime m verse must be of the 
which the jK^t gives to it. 

(u) It us of importance for us to become acquamted with the hvi 
rene. First, because it enables us to enjoy poetry more fleooadljit 
enables us to read poetry better—and to avoid putting an emphiMu 
a sjtlUbk, merely because it is accented. Thirdly, it shows us hov h 
write verse; and the writing of verse is veiy good practice in compowpi 
—as it compels us to choose the right phrase, and makes ua draw 
our of words to substitute and to improve here or there. 

2. Terse differs from prose in two things * (i) in the regBlir 
recurrence of accents; and (ii) m the proportion of vst 
a/jcented to accented syllahlea. 

(O Thus, in the Ime 

la aa’gwer nought' could An'gus speak', 
the accent oocurs regularly in every second syllable 
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,',i) But, m the line 

Mei'rily, inei'rily, shall' we live now', 

•Vsccent not only cornea first, but there are two unaccented ayllables 
(r e^ery one that la accented (except m the laat foot) 

3 EiLiy English word of more than one syllable has an 
,(«nt on one of its syllables 

lir Bestn*, coviviend\ attacV have the accent on the last syllable. 

(Ill Hap^pVt la*dyj weVcome have the accent on the first syllable 

i Enghsh verse is made up of lines, each hue of verse con- 
jiiUi, a fixed number of accents; each accent has a toed 
number of imaccented syllables attached to it 

Ilf Let us take these lines from. ' Marmion * (canto v),— 

Who loves' I not more' 1 the night' | of Jnne' 

Than dull' | Decern' | ber’s gloom') of noon' ? 

£«di hue here contains four accents , the accented syllable comes last; 
Micih scceoted syllable has one unaccented attached to it 

u f Now let Ufl compare these lines from T Hood’s “ Bridge of Sighs ” 

Touch' her not f scom'fhlly. 

Think' of her | mourn'folly 

Eich hue here contains two accents ; the accented syllable comes first; 
md each accented syllable has two unaccented syllables attached to iL 

5. One accented syllable + one or two unaccented, taken 

^3 called a foot. A foot is the unit of metre 
Let X stand for an unaccented^ and a far an accented eyUahle, 

6. One accented preceded by one unaccented syllable is 
calkd an loznbue Its formula ia xa,—One accented syllable 
JbHowed by one imaccented is called a Trochee. Its fonnula 

MAX. 

iij The following are iambuses Perhaps'; condemn'; compd! i with- 
^ t eofter', 

fu) The following are trochees: Qen'tle, riderj lafdy, ra'ven, iwn'hle 

(m) The followmg verse is made up of four lambuBes— that is, it is 
wbIjic Terse 

Twere long',} and need' J lew, hare' ] to toW 
How to my hand these papers felL 
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nv) TTie following yerae ia made up of four trocbeefl—thit 
trocliaic — 

In' Us 1 cUmiTjer, I weak' and J dy'ing 
Was the Norman baron lying 

fy> lani^ i bics marcV I from short' ] to long' 

(\i) Tro'ehee j trips' from ] long' to ] short' — ] 

7 One accented syllable preceded by two iinaccentctl i* 
railed an AjiapeBst Its fomiida is xxa.—One accented 
lablo followed by two unaccented is called a Da^styi lu 
foTinuk 13 axx, 

{\) The following are anapDests- Serenade', disaj^pear', cmj^Xnd, 
intertcde' 

(ii) The following are dactyls Ha/jaily, mer'rjly, sim'ilar, 

oil) The following lines are in anapaestic verse:— 

I am mon' | arch of all' j I survey*. 

My right there is none to dispute 

(i\) With a leap' [ and a bound' ] the swift an' | apaesta throng' j. 

(v) The following are in dactylic verse — 

Con'non to | rights of them | 

Can'non to | left' of them | 

(a) The word dactyl comes from the Greek daktiUot, a finger 
For a finger has one long and two short ]omts. 

/t} The word anap{^8t comes from two Greek words; jjaws, I 
strike, and ana, back; because it is the reverse of a dactyL 

8. Tbe ^inapsest belongs to the same land or system of vei« 
04 the Iambus; because the accented syllable m each comcB lait 
—^The Dactyl belongs to the same kind or system of verse m 
the Trochee, liecanse the accented syllable in each cornea fliat 

(i) Hence anapaests and iambuses may be mixed (as m “Ky ngbtf [ 
there is acme' j to dispute' [ '*); and so may dactyls and trochees (wk 
‘ Hark' to the j Bum'mons j ”). 

(ii' But we very seldom see a trochee introduced into an lamHchaSr 
or au iambus into a trochaic. 

9. An accented syllable with one imaceented syllable on eaek 
Bide of it IS called an Amphibraoh. Its formula is xax 

The word amphibrach comes from two Greek words . amphiy im kA 
xidee; and hracAut. abort, (Compare amphibious) 
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^itTbciMlowDgareamplubraclifl De^Wvng, ahovigMy, tremend!- 

tij' the foHowmg is an amphibrachic line :— 

Tlieie canifl' to 1 tbe beach' a | poor ex'lle \ of Frin j 

lOt 4 rerse made up of lamLusea is called Iambic Verse ; 
.frn*tbees, Irooliaao; of auapeesta, Anaprestic; and of dactyls, 
Pietylia 

11. A ^erse of three feet is called TnmSter j of four feet, 
j^^eter; of five feet, Pentameter; and of six feet, Hex- 

(ii VTe find the prefixes of these \7ords m Triangle , Tetrarch (a ruler 
fourth part), PmtcUeuch (the Jive books of Moses), and Hexagon 
li%an with six corners or angles). 

li Ey much the most usual kind of verse in English is 
lisblo Versa 

(i| IvnUe Tetrameter (4za) is the metre of most of IScott’s poems, 
iCoventry Patmore’s “Angel in the House'*, of Gay’s Fables, and 
sny other poems of the eighteenth century 

ini lamhto Pentameter (6za) is the most common hne m English 
wia There are probably more than a thousand iambic pentameter 
bH for one that there exasts of any other hind lambic Pentameter is 
tb Tcne erf Chaucer, of Shakespeare, of Milton, of Diydeo, of Pope, and 
of ilmoit all our greater English poets. 

U Ehymed Iambic Pentameter la called Heroic Verse; un- 
rty»ed, it is called Blank: Verse. 

(i) Any unrhymed verse may be called blank —such as the verse em- 
phyad by Longfellow in his “ Hiawatha ”—but the term is usually 
mtneted to the unrhymed iambic pentameter* 

(H) Blank verse is the noblest of all verse. It seems the easiest to 
snte, it is the moat difificulh It is the verse of Shokespearo andMiltoiv 
ssA of moflt of our great dramatiata. 

IL lambic !rritiieter consists of three iambuses; and its 
heaak is 3xa* 

The king' | was on' | his throne'; | 

His sa' [ traps thronged' ] the hall'; I 
A thou' I sand bri^t' \ lamps shone' | 

On that' I high fes' j tivalL | 

Bate 18 Tory little of this kind of verse in Eiii^sh:- 
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15, Iambic Tetrameter consists of four iambuses ; auj u 
formula is 4xa. 

The fire,' [ with well' ] dried logs' | supplied/ J 
Went roDor' [ mg up' [ tlie chim' [ ney wide’, \ 

The huge' | liall-ta' | ble’s oak' | en face' ] 

Scrubbed till' [ it shone/ | the day' | to grace' ] 

There is a good deal of this verse m English, and rnu-t rf 
IS by SloU 

16 Iambic Tetrameter with lambic Trimeter in 
]nif» 5 —the second and fourth rhynung—is called Ballad Metr* 
When used, as it often is, m hymns, it is called Service VHrt 

They set bun high upon a cart, = 4xa 
The hangman rode below, = 3in 
They drew bis hands behind his back,= Ixa 
And bared his noble brow.=3xa 

Tlufe is the metre of ^lacaulay’s ‘ Lays of Ancient Home/ nf 
Scott’s ' Lay of the Last Minstrel,' and many other poemi 
Scott mixes frequently, but at quite irregular intervals, the 
iambic trimeter with the iambic tetrameter, and this he <aIW 
the ** light-horse gallop of verse ” 

Front, flank, and rear, the squadrons 9weep=4xa 
To break the Scottish circle deep,=4xa 

That fought' ] around' | their king'=3xa 

17 Iambic Pentameter consists of five iambuses; ami \u 
fumula is 5xa. 

1 ij The following is rhymed iambic pentameter — 

Tnw wit 1 IS na' 1 ture to' | advan' | tege dressed,' ]B=iixa ^ 

Wh« uft I vta thought/ | but ne'er* | so well' 1 expressed,' (aSji 

ai^ The following is unrhymed iambic pentameter — 

You tir I do know' J this man' | tie, I' | reraem' \ ber=Bxa 
The ftrsf ) time ev’ | er Cats' | ar put' [ It on' |-5xe. 

Tlie fir«it extract is from Pope’s “Essay on Criticism”, tk 
steond from Shakespeare’s “Julius Csesar/* 

IS. Iambic Hexameter consists of six iambuses; and m 
formula m 6xa. 
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ItofoUoTtingis from Drayton's » PolyollDion ” — 

Vtm the Midlandfl no-w the induatrious muse doth fall, {= 6 xa 
lit shire which we the heart of England well may call 1=6xa 

objt’cti'on to this kmd of verse is its intolerable monotony, 
1: prtittnds to he hexameter; but it is indeed simply two tri- 
>erses printed on one long Ime. The monotony comes 
die fact that the pause is always m the middle of the line 
Th^rt IS very httle of this kmd of verse m Engbsh. The Ime 
,,f6xai3 oli called an Alexandrine, and is used to close the 
stanza employed by Spenser. 

1ft Trochaic Tetrameter consists of four trochees; and its 
toala 13 4a3C. 

iij The followmg is rhymed trochftic tetrameter — 

When the heathen trumpet's clang - {=4ax 
Hoimd beleaguered Chester rang, - |=4ax 
Vell&l nun and iMar gray - [=4ax 
Sfarched ftom Bangor’s fhlr ahhaye - |»4sx 

ii Will be noticed that each Ime has a syllable wontmg to 
up the fotir complete feet But the missing syllable is 
flulj’ an nnaooented syllable; and the hne contams four ac- 
Ufiitg {The above extract is from “The Monks of Bangor’s 
Mirch,” by Scott) 

(u) The following is unrhymed trochaic tetrameter — 

Then the | little | Hia {watha [ =4az 
Learned of | ev*ry j bird the | language, )=4ax 
Learned their | names and | all their [ secrets, |=>4ax 
How they \ "buUt their | nests in | summer, |5*4ax 
Where they | hid them 1 selves In J winter, (=4ax 
Talked wiiii j them when j e'er he | met them, ]=4ax 
Called them | “Hia 1 watha’s | Chickens ” jas4ax 

it will be observed that, m the above hnes from Longfellow’s 
"Hiawathfly” each trochee is complete , and this is the case 
tteK^out the whole of this poem. “ Edawatha ” is the only 
kog poem in the language that is written in imrhymed trocheea 

3ft Trochaic Octometer consists of eight trochees; and its 

ktSQx^isSax 

0 chief example of it that we have is pote 

Hdl” — 
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raties, | lea\(j' me| here' r | lit'tle, j ^vhUe' aa | | earli 1 niom'-|s=s»i 

Ltavfc melhere', and.lwheR' l^ant'me, I sound'up |on'the|buglt|JiCTii-|,,,j 

(u) Tiiere is a syllable wanting in each line of “ LocLsley Hall \ 
it id only an unaccented syllable Each line consists of eight accent 

21. Anapffistic Tetrameter consists of four anapjeats^ im] 
its formula is 4xsa¬ 
ri i There is very little anapscstic ^erse in English, and what Ltu 

there exists is w ntten m tetrametei 

fill The following hues, from “Macgregora* Gathering,” byScutt,u 
in anap^o-tie verse — 

Tbe iiuvmV 1 on the late*, ] and the mist’s' ] on the hrae', | s4xia 
Aud the clan' ] has a name' | that is name' | less h} day' ] =4xx& 

(ill) It will observed that the first line begins with an uitbyi, 
Tills w mlmissible, because an iambus and an anapieat, both haTing ttt 
accented syllable last, belong to the same system. 

22. Dactylic Dimeter consists of two dactyls, and its fomiiU 
is 

{i\ A well-inown example is Tennyson’s “Charge of the Li^t 
Brigade.” 

Can non to j right' of them, | 2axx 
Can noil to | left' of them, | 2avx 
Can non be [ hind them,- 1 2axx 

Vol leyed and I tliun'dered. - I 2axx 

(a) It will be observed tliat the last two hnea want a syllable to mil* 
up the two d&ct\ld SulU a hne is said to be=2axx - (mmus) 

t^ui) Or we may say that the lost foot is a trochee , for a trochee ind 
a dactyl can gu together in one hue, both belonging to the same sTrtett 
—both hanng their accented syllable first. 

23. Dactylic Tetzameter consists of four dactyls; and its for 
muk k 4axx. 

{i; Biahop Heberts hymn ie o«e of the best examples:— 
j beet' of the | sons' of the | mom'mg 
(ii) The last foot here again is a trochee 
;ul' There u very little of this kind of verse in English poetiy ^ 

24. Ampldtauihic Tetrameliar consists of four amphibncki; 
and its formula is 4xax- 


n 
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(ij Cimpbell’s wcU-known poem la a good example •— 

There came' to | the beacsh' & j poor ex'Jle | of irrin 
Bj There are very few examples m English of tins kmd of verse. 

35 . Tlie following lines "by Colendge give hotk examples and 
of the most important metres explamed m the pre- 
jjJjng paragraphs. It must be observed that Coleridge uses the 
accented, and short for wiaccented syllables.— 

Tn/diee ] tnps' from | long' to | short'— | 

From long to long m solemn sort, 

Slow spon I dee^ stalks l| strong' foot, yet | ill' able 
E'ver to | come' up with [ dac'tyl tn | ByHahle | . 

Tam ' I bic» march' ] from aho'rb j to long' ] ; 

With a leap' | and a bound' | the swift an' | apeesta throng' | , 
One syl'la ] ble long' with | one short' at | each side— | 
Amphibrach | ys hastes' with ] a state'ly | stride. 

% A verse with a syllable over and above the number of 
^ of which it consists is called HypermetancaL 

(i) Thus, Colendge has, m his “Ancient Mariner*’— 

Day af j ter day, [ day af 1 ter day, | 

We stuck I nor hreatk | nor mo j tion, (hyper) 

As {d I le as I a point | ed ship | 

Upon I a paint | ed o | cean Qvyper) 

Here the syllables tion and oeaai are over from the iambic trimeter 
tne^ ind the Ime is therefore said to be hypermetricaL 

A verse with a syllable wanting to the number of feet 
d which it consists is said to be defeotiva. 

p Hmfl, m Scott’s “ Monks of Bangor ”— 

Slangh'tered | down' by | heath'en [ blade'•> | 4ax- 
Ban'gor*B | peace ful | monks' are | laid' - ] 4ax>- 

«» find a i^llable wanfcmg to each Ime But that i^Uable is an un- 
aoMBted one, and the verse consists of fonr trochees minus one syllable, 

cr4ax-, 

Ctotion 1—Some persona confuse the defective with the hyper- 
laitaictl line. Thus, m the verses— 

Sball' 11 wast'mg | in' de | spalr', - | 

Die' be ] cause a f wom'an's [ ( 

fte i^Ssble spair is not hypermetncal An unaccented syllable is 
to it ; and the Imea are 4ax defective or rnmna. 

^ Ji^e^dee consists of two long or accented syllables. It is a foot not 
Wficyidin En^s h , but it exists m the two words amen and/ar««if 
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EHYME. 

28 Rhsnne has been defined by Milton as the 

of like endings.” It may also be defined as a corr*. 
spondence in sound at the ends of lines m poetry 

(i) Bhfjme is properly spelled rime The word ongmjdlj meant 
her, and the Old English word for arithmetic was xlme-cnlt h 
receded its present set of letters from a confusion 'with the Greek w.t<i 
rhf/thm, \vluch means ^iloieinf/, 

(uj Proffejs-or Skeat says “ it is one of the worst-spelt wtU m iU 
language It is,” he says, “ impossible to find an instance oi 
Bjielling rhyme before 1550 ” Shakespeare generally wrote rme. 

28. Xo rhyme can be good unless it satisfies four condltloiat 
These are;— 

1. The rhyming syllable must be accented, Thas 

rhymes with but not with thinlJing, 

2. The vowel sound must be the same—to the ear, that a, 

though not necessarily to the eye. Thus lose and elm 
are not good rhymes. 

3. The final consonant must be the same. {Mix and inrh 

are g(KHi rhjines, because x^k^) 

4. The preceding consonant must be different. 

Btoi and feet ; jump end pump are good rhymes 

30. The English language is very poor in rhymesi, iriti 
t^cnpATcd with Italian or German. Accordingly, half-rhyim 
arv admiibeible, and are frequently employed. 

The following rhymes may be used;—^ 

Sun, Love. AHow. Ever, T«te. 

Gooa. Hov^ Bestow. Biver, Pwt 
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THE CHiSUEA. 

^ j]ie rhythm or musical flow of verse depends on the 
iTiisl -accession of phrases of different lengths But, most of 
j ii 19 upon the Omeura, and the position of the Caesura, 

jji magical flow depends 

^ cwHm Is a Latin wd, and means a cutting 

Tlic Ctesura in a line is the rest or halt or break ur 
voice m reading aloud. It is found m short as 
«in long lines 

\i) Tlie foUoTsing la an example from the short hues of ‘ Marmion * 

tn 333}. pleased that Q in a harlaaroaB age 

2^ He gave rude Scotland Q VirgU’e pa^e, 

1 Than that B beneaUi his rule he held 

2 The blehopric Q of fair Dunkeld 

Ii wiD le seen from this that Sir Walter Scott takes care to vary the 
of the cseaura in each Ime—sometimes having it after feet, 
loaetii&es after 2 ; and so on. 

^ Tbe following is an example from the long lines of the Lyadas ” 
«f3£iItoii — 

2 Now, Lycidas, B the shepherds weep no more. 

1 Henceforth |j thou art the genius of the shore 

3 In thy large recompense, Q and sbalt he good 
2i To all that wander H In that perllons flood. 

Khan, too, IB careful to vary the position of his caesura; and most of 
tb msRC sod much of the beauty of his blank verse depend upon the 
bt that the ca^ura appears now at the beginning, now at the middle, 
^ at the end of his Imes , and never m the same place m two con- 
wrtire verses. 

^ Of all the great writers of Enghsh verse, Pope is the one who 
lima the ceesura worst—worst, because it is almost alwaya in the 
MM i^Uoa Let us take an example from his “Bape of the Lock^’ 

2 The busy sylphs D surround their darling care, 

S These set the head^ D and ihese^divide the hair, 

2 Borne fold the sleeve, U whilst others plait the gown, 

2 And Betty’s praised D for labours not her own. 

Iii io ha goes on for thousands upon thousands of verses The symbol 
ft^aamrais a straight line j the symbol of Milton^s is “the line 
a line of perpetually varying and harmonjous curves. 
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THE STAHZA. 

33. A Stanza is a group of rhymed lines. 

The vord cornea from an old Italian word, stantia^ an abode 

34. Two rhymed lines are called a couplet; and this mjW 
looked upon as the shortest kind of stanza. 

(i) The most usual couplet in English consists of two rhymed 
pentameter lines. This is called the “ heroio couplet.'* 

35. A stanza of three rhymed lines is called a triplet 

(i) A very good example is to be found m Tennyson’s poemcf “Tte 
Two Voices,” which consists entirely of triplets- 

" Whatever cmzy sorrow aaith, 

No life that breatlies with humao breath 
ttub ever truly longed for death " 

36. A stanza of four rhyoned lines—of which the first (m/^ 
tunes) rhymes with the third, and the second (always) wnt 
the fourth—^is called a quatrain. 

(i) The ordmary ballad metre consists of quatrains—that is, f<w 
line*, two of iambic tetrameter, and two of iambic trimeter. 

(ii) A quatrain of iambic pentameters ia called ELeglao Yem. Ibt 
bat known example is Gray's “ Elegy in a Country Churchyard," 

37. A stanza of six lines is called a sextant 

(i) There are many kinds. One is used in Hood's Dream of 
Anm,” which is written in 4xa and 3xa; the second, fourth, and uctk 
lines rhymiDg. 

Oi) Another in Whittier’s ‘‘Barclay of TJry,” which has the ftnrt ni 
■ecood lines, the tiurd and suth, the fourth and fifth, rhyming viA 
each other. 

fill) Another in Ijowell's “TuBsouf,” which has the first and ttir4 
lines, the second and fourth, and the fifth and sixth rhyming 

38. A atanza of eight lines is called an octave, or otim 
rimo. 

(Troaomioed oKokm rma.) 

33. A stanza of iiiue lines is called the Spenserian 
because Slmund Spenser employed it in hia “ Faerie Qiieaa*^. 
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first ogH luies of this stanza are m 6xa; the last line, in 6xa. 

I Tte rhjmea run thus • abab , bcbcc, 

H A short poem of fourteen iambic pentameter lines—^witli 
arranged m a peculiar way—is called a sonnet. 

f Tills 13 a form which has been imported into England from Italy, 
iiAre It waa cultivated by many poets—the greatest among these being 
and Petrarch, both of them poets of the thirteenth centuiy 
the test English sonnet-wntors are Milton, Wordsworth, and Mrs 
lirimuig, 

lii) The eonnet confflsta of two parts—an octavo (of eight lines), and 
1 wtette (of ax) The rhymes m the octave are often varied, bemg 
abba^ acca. those m the sestette are sometnnes aho, ahc, 

fi{;abcc 

(m; Shakespeare’s “Sonnets” are not formed on the Italian model, 
ad m hardly be called sonnets at all They are reaJly short poems of 
ikte quatramfl, ending in each case with a rhymed couplet. 

{iT\ The following is Wordsworth’s sonnet on “ The Sonitbt ** 

f r“Scorn not the Sonnet, critic, you have frowned a 
Kindlesa of its Jost honours with this key S 

Shakspeare unlocked hia heart, the melody h 

Of this small lute gave ease to Petrarch’s wound, a 
g A thousand times this pipe did Tasso sound, a 

With It CamOena soothed an exHe's grief, o 

The sonnet glittered a gay myrtle leaf a 

Amid the cypress ’ivlth which Dante crowned a 


Visionary brow, a glow-worm lamp d 

j lit cheered mild Bpeaser, called from flitryland e 

fc fTo struggle through dark ways, and when a damp d 

g jPen round the path of Milton, In his hand 6 

* |a^ thing became a trompet, whence he blew f 

\8cul anlmatiiig Btrains—alas, too few I" / 
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EXERCISE L (Introduction, p 3) 

1 What do you understand by the language of a people! 2. Dia- 
uB^uh between phonetics and alphabetics 3 Beime grammar, 
i Contost our present brnguage with what it was m the fifth 
flfDtaiy. 5. Account for the difference 6 What part of grammar is 
inuecemry except m a written language ? 7 DiBtmguiBh between 
orthography and etymology. 8. Show the connection between syntax 
16(1 prosody 


EXER(3ISE H (Sounda and Letters, p. 5) 

I Show the difference between a vowel and a (.consonant 2. Say 
winch are the vowels m the following words ymng^ wonder^ icorfA, 
abstemious^ yell^ latcL, 3 Name the diphthongs, if any, 
i£ fos^tnitojM, xdea^ shoeing^ yojw, ooks, reoAon^ ’porous^ vanety, Bpon- 
Uuaty L How are consonants classified ^ 5 Select the dentals and 
giittoials from the following words * dog, gate, gentle, truth, thanl, 
gymnastic, pmuTnatic, drink, conquer^ 6 Select the palatals 
iflli Ubuds from the foUowmg words Job, Benjamin, archtepiscopat^, 
Mdkm, method, psalm, yacht 7 Bistingmsh between mutes and 
tpiiafita. 8. Show which are the dental and which the palatal spir- 
Mt< in snssQTs, ru^ shawl, zealously, laziness, azxmuth, zephyr, haroAik 
9 CfaiQge as many as yon can of the following into corresponding 
Airp sounds. had, dove, dig, hag, hathe, gad, beg, Jude, dug, Jart, 
fsg 10 Reduce the following sharp to flat sounds * pack, buck, 
Kt, trick, chick, pet 11 . Clarify the consonants m the word 
fwimaial 


exercise m. (The Alphabet, p. 7). 

1 What IS an alphabet ? 2 Trace the growth of the alphabet 

1« Wlttt are the charactenstica of a true alphabet? 4. Pro\e our 
•^WirtWiy. 5. Which are the redundant letters ? 
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jSX£jR01S£j IV, (NounSj p 9). 

1. What IS a noun] 2 How are nouns clasaifietlt y Iv 
abstract nouna 4 Classify the nouns in the foUoii mg_ * 

(a) “ Come forth into the hght of things, 

Let nature he your teacher ”— ]Vojd8WQrt}i 

(ft) “ Welcome, learned Cicero I whose blessed tongue and 
Preserves Rome*a greatness yet ”— Co\chy 

(c) “ All m the Downs the fleet lay moor’d ”■—Dihdui 

(d) Poictiers and Creasy tell, 

When most their pride did swell ”—Drayton 

[e) " Life without industry la guilt, and industry without m u 
hrutality ”— 

(/) Parliament was prorogued The troop returned to banieU 
The jury disagreed !NIany a congregation miBsed him. The 4ork 
■was driven down the lane 

5. Make abstract nouns of noble, young^ hng, 
intrude, rogue, slave, poor, domain, catecJiiae, exemplify. 


EXERCISE V. 

Classify the nouns in the following — 

(a) “ Young Henry met the foe "With pride; 

jane followed, fought' ah, hapless story I 
In marjs attire, by Henry’s side, 

She died for love, and he for glory ”—T. DtWta, 

{5) “ Though I fly to latomhoul, 

Athena holds my heart and soul ,”—Byron 

(c) ** The tune Pve lost in wooing, 

In watching and pursuing 
The light that lies 
In woman’s eyes, 

Has been my heart’s undoing -r. Moore. 

(d) Far from the madding crow'd’s ignoble strife, 
Their sober wishes never leam’d to stray 


EXERCISE VL (Gender, p. 11). 

1. What U inflexicm^ 2. Define gender. 3 Give the difipMl 
ways in which gender is marked, 4. Give the gender of ioedfler, 
eeXor, actor, d^rtor, aailor, Idtten, sheep, chanty, knave, TMtm, Mt, 
jpoine, Ace, laimdreM. 5. Give the masculine of glister, dot, tiut, em, 
hervU, keytr, Harriet, wfanta, baxter, lass, czarina, 9im 
6, Write femlniDe of tnan, vndenoer, patron, drake, 
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rr hen^actoii execvtot, tutor^ hart 7 What is the fern- 
V^)rrta.pontluig to each of the following ? sow, iiephewy earl^ fioar, 
, illy S. Arrange the words m (4) and (5) os of Teutonic 

^ f'hatinongin. 


EXEECISE VIL (Number, p 16) 

I Pe&ie nainber 2 Give the chief ways of forming plurals 
. sjpplj the plurals of child, chiefs cloth, calf, hm^ac, table, Dutchman, 
' Henry, Babylon, trout, weeh, fly, solo, monley, commande? -wi- 
mlis, boot, foot 4. Also of House of Parliament, mouse, My, 
box, genius, Mr Jones, canto, penny, crisis, M%8a Foote, Lord 
Iwly’help, rettef, dye, buoy, colloquy, dealer-up, spoonful 
* l^rite the aiugnlars of line, sheep, tenon, ladn, series, data, dice, 
cherubim, hosen (Dan , chap, in ver 21). 6 Distinguish be- 

uten and peas, h'others and bi'ethren, dies and dice, geniuses and 
^ 7. Justify the use of each of the following . memorandums, foci, 
ftfliwfi/s, funguses, seraphs 8 State the number of each of the 
m the following — 

ifl) ‘‘The audience were too much interested ”—Scott 
[J, “The court were seated for judgment”— Id, 

(1 “The garnson only bestow a few bolts on it ”—Id 
(^j “The House of Lords were so much influenced ”— Hum^ 

“The weaker sex themselves ”— Id, 
f\ “An his tnbe are blmd ”—Bunyan 


EXERCISE Vm 

State the kind and number of each of the nouns in the 

hilowing.— 

(a) *‘He sees that this great roimd-ahout. 

The world with aH its motley rout,— 

Church, army, physic, law. 

Its customs and its buameasea, 

la no concern at all of his ”— Coioper, 

(6) “ Nature is but the name for an effect, 

Of which the cause is God.”— Id 

fPcdiaps thou wert a pneat—li so, my struggles 

Arevam, for pnestcr^ never owns its juggles.”— Horace Smith, 

<4 “The pose is fairest when *tis budding new, 

And hope is brightest when it dawns from fears .”—Scott 

(f) “ A look of kind Truth, a word of Goodwill, 

Are the magical helps on Life’s road; 

With a mountam to travel they shorten the hiH, 

With a burden they hghtsn the load.” 

—£'/*az Coot, 
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EXERCISE IX. 

Give the kind, gender, and mimber of the nouns m ^ 
following — 

(«) “ A baby was sleeping, its mother was weeping, 

For her husband was far on the wild raging sea X 

[h) Perhaps that very hand, now pinion’d flat. 

Has hoh-a-nobb’d with Pharaoh, glass to gbss; 

Or dropp’d a halfpenny in Homer’s hat, 

Or doff’d thme own to let Queen Hido pass, 

Or held, by Solomon’s own invitation, 

A torch at the great Temple’s dedication ,”—Horace SmitK 

(c) “Bntannia needs no bulwark, 

Ko towears along the steep ”—Campbell 

(d) “ He spoke of the grass, and flowers, and trees, 

Of the smgmg birds, and the huminmg bees. 

Then talked of the haying, and wonder’d whether 
The cloud in the west would bnng foul weather ”— J, Q, 

EXERCISE X (Case, p. 19). 

1. Define case. 2 For what cases are nouns inflected * 3. 
determines the nominative cose^ 4 Define nominative abeolitt 

5. Shoift the two ways of denoting the possessive case; 6 
cognate object. 7. Why are dative objects so called* 8 Givet^ 
meaning of factiiite as applied to the objective case. 0 What ii u 
adverbud object. 

EXERCISE XI 

Select the nominatives in the following *— 

1 The bloom falls m May 2 The oatnches’ heads were not W 
be seen. 3. “The kine,” said he, “I’ll quickly feed.” 4 The kai 
were fed. fi The captain fallmg ill, the boatswain took (fliaifk 

6, A wandering minstrel am L 7. Here hea the body of a Dtkk 
man. 8. Richard, they say, was cmeL 9 The bell nngnjg, tk 
children assembled 10 Richard, William’s son, was kill^ ia 
New Forest. 11, Go quickly. 12, A number of sheep, losmg tkv 
wa 3 ', fell over the precipice^ 13. Rattle his bones over the stfiask 
14 The gcdde falling ill, the travellers had to rely on his dog. 15, 
Ah I Charlie, my son, yon cheer your old mother I 

EXERCISE XIL 

Point out the objective case in each of the foUowing m- 
tesces:— 

C Britaattia rules the waves. 2. Pardon me, 3 I beg yonr ftr 
doaa 4 , To*n)ght no moon I see fi. How many birds did ca»* 
A He toda two milee. 7- The king conferred with the genetaJ. 4 
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laughed at the squirrel 

^ ^ 10. The crooked oak I’ll fell to-day 11. A liar who 


tmt’ 


9 Let me die the death of the 

!1 

We ^ow a tree by its fruit. 13. He told a good tale. 


!i^The boy sneered at the idea 15 Richard slew hia godfather, 
Neville, Earl of Warwick, the king-maker. 


EXERCISE Xm. 

Write the following in the ordinary possessive form — 

I The bark of a dog. 2 The twitter of the swallows. 3 The 
boiAi of John 4 The spades of the workmen, 6 The studies of 
T.-ei 6 The scissors of Miss Cissy Moses. 7. The lute of Or- 
S. The sword of Achillea 9 The subsonptionB of the ladies 
SjteJeathof the Marquis of Londonderry. 11 The ones of the 
12, The mamage of Richard, Earl of Cambridge 13 The 
inioceiiec of the lilies 14 The head of a sheep 15. The tails of 
10 The jubilee of Victoria, Queen of England. 17 The sake 

af ny conacience. 


EXERCISE XIV 

Give particulars of the cases of each of the nouns m the 
foUowing.— 

1. Toll for the brave 2 Flaxen was hia hair. 3 Ho, gunners 1 fire 
1 M lalute. 4 Give the man a draught from the spring. 5 The 
^lOB told the sexton, and the sexton toll’d the belL 6. Boys, you 
iiMrre to have a holiday given you 7 It is very like a whide. 
I, Ip this place ran Caseins’ dagger through, 9 He paid him the debt 
itr cooBcience’ sake. 10 The king’s baker dreamed a dream 11 
Xke kdy lent the hoy ‘Robinson Crusoe’ 12 Bid your wife be 
13. The Count of Anjou became leader 14. Joan seemed a 
taiy vonan, 15 Charles appointed Buckingham commander 
li Let the actors play the play. 17. John walked two hours and 
totvdkd Beven miles. 18. How many hired servants of my father’s 
iMTt keid enough. 19 I have a sixpence, but no pennies 20. Ben- 
jioffl. Joseph’s own brother, Jacob’s youngest son, was kept a 


EXERCISE XV. 

8 Ute fully the cases of the nouns in the following •— 

1. Ibe seigeant choosing the tallest, the other recruits dispersed. 
& Old Kasp^s work was done 3 William, sing a song. 4. She 
mk the poor girl a dress 5 She knitted all day. 6. The tide 
lutod the vessel 7 The hoy swam his little boat. 8. Let the king 
k jw leader. 9. A small hole will sink a ship. 10. Let bygones 
khygraes. 

11. It rains, it hajls, it blows, it snows, 

Methmks I’m wet thro’ ail my clothes. 
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EXERCISE XVI 

Parse fully all the nouns occuning in the sentences 
below *— 

(a) “ Truflse up thy packe, and trudge from me, to every little h 
And tell them thus from me, their time most happj 
If to theyr time they reason had to know the truth of tius" 

EuyI of tiHrpi 

{h) “ Underneath this sable hearse ' 

Lies the subject of all verse, 

Sidney’s sister, Pembroke’s mother. ’*—Ben Jonooiu 

(,e) “ Give me a looke, give me a face, 

That makes simpUeitie a grace ”—Id 

{d) “ His house was known to nil the vagrant train, 

He chid their wandVings, but rebeved their pain.”— 

(e) “Yet shall poor Tom find pleasant weather, 

"When He, who all commands, 

Shall give, to call life’s crew together, 

The w'ord to pipe all hands.”— G. Dihdzn, 

EXERCISE XVH. (Pronouns, p. 23). 

L Define a prononn, and give derivation 2 ‘What is a pencil 
pronoun ’ 3 What are the only pronouns that can be used it tk 

vocative case? 4. Which person alone takes distmctlon of geekr’* 
5. What is an interrogative pronoun ? 6 Diatmguish betweea 
and wbat^ yt and yoa, thy and thme^ and me and inyself 7. Eipba 
the eh in ichich, the m m whfym^ the ther m ir/ie/Aer, cuid the i i* i 
8 “They who run may read”—where is the conjunction for 
two sentences’ 9. When are reflexive pronouns used? 10. iMat 
a distributive pronoun. 


EXERCISE XVHL 

Give the kind, gender, number, person, and case of each d 
the pronouns below .— 

(a) “Iam monarch of all I survey, 

My right there ifl none to disjpute.”— Oowper, 

(5) “ You yourself are much condemn’d ”— Shakef^eart^ 
fe) little children, love one another.”— Bible* 

((f) “Pew shall part where many meet.”— Campbell. 

(e) Who would fill a coward’s grave ? ”— Burns. 

{/] “ You wrong’d yourself to write in such a case ”—Sltdbcipwii. 
(j^) “Each had hia place appointed, each his course,”— MtlUm. 

(*) “ E%ht aa a serpent hideth him under flowers ”— Chaue&r. 

(0 “ Of them He dhoee twelve, whom also He named apoatlei.” 

-BiWi. 

y?) ** The stars are out by twos and threes.”— Wordsworth, 

" Ha is the freeman whom '^e truth makes free, 

Aiad a& axe diaves besides,”— Ootpper 
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EXERCISE XIX. 

the relatives and antecedents in the following.— 

“ To know 

' That which before us lies m daily life, 

Is the prune wisdom.”— Mzlton 
,/,i ‘ Who steals my purse steals trash ”— Shakespeare 
^He prayeth best, who loveth best 
All things, both great and small”— Coleridge 

*?) ‘ Freedom has a thousand charms to show, 

That slaves, howe’er contented, never know ”— Coicper, 

u) “ Vam, very vain, my weaiy search to find 

That bliss which only centres in the mmd ”—Goldsmith 

{/') “Be strong, live happy, and love , but first of all, 

Hun whom to love is to obey ”— Milton 

“ Whoever lov’d, that lov’d not at first sight ?”— Shalespeate. 

(i) “ There were none of the G-rograms but could amg a song, or 
t-f the Marjorams but could tell a story.”— Ooldamith. 

“Whatsoever he doeth shall prosper ”— Bible. 

I) “Let such teach others, who themselves excel ”— Pope, 

EXERCISE XX 

Parse fully the nouns and pronouns in the following — 

(o| ‘‘That thee is sent receive in buxomnesa ”— Chaucer. 

^6} “Forth, pilgrim forth—on, beat out of thy stall, 

Look up on high, and thank the God of all”— Id. 

ff) “The place that she had chosen out. 

Herself in to repose, 

Had they come down, the gods no doubt 
The very same had chose ”— Drayton. 

idl ” So, Willy, let you and me be wipers 

Of scores out with all men, especially pipers * 

And, whether they pipe us free from rata or from mice, 

If weVe promised them aught, let us keep our promise ” 

— Broioning. 

“ Let beeves and home-bred kine partake 
The sweets of Bum-mill meadow; 

The swan on still Somt Mary’s lake 

Float double, swan and shadow.”— Wordawcnih, 

EXERCISE XXI (Adjectives, p 2S) 

I. Be&se an adjective, 2 Show the twofold function of an adjective. 
?f»®e the kinds of adjectives, , 4 Give the derivation of each 
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name 5 In what ways may quantitative adjectives he 
How aie numeral adjectives classified7. What adjectives 
inflected for number ? S What adjectives are inflected for 
9 How is the comparative formed’ 10 Hiatmguish betweeii^jL 
and/ar/Aer, older and eZder, later and latter 11 Write the cilijA 
of one, two, thi ee, fcmi, forty, eight, twenty, hundred, Jive, twilpr 

EXERCISE XXII 

Classify the adjectives in the following — 

1 “In the body politic, as in the natural body, morbid Unm 
succeeds morbid excitement —Macaulay 2. “So thick s dp* 

serene hath quenched their orbs "— Milton S “ Hia am coat cab 

back 18 .”— Old Song, 4 “He was a ready orator, an elegant 
a skilful gardener, an excellent cook, and a most Gontemptib 
sovereign ”— Chhhon, 6 “ Tired nature’s sweet restorer, Ukr 

sleep.”— Young, 6 “You gave good words the other daj of a Uj 
courser I rode ’*— Shalespeare 7 “The poor man that lovethllini 
is richer than the richest man ” —Bunyan 8. “Sole E\e,acft(xuk 
sole, to me beyond compare above all living creatures dear 
9 “Fox beat half the lawyers in the House at their own weapoei." 
—Macaulay 


EXERCISE XXm. 

Parse fully aJl the adjectives in the following .— 

1 “ The better part of valour is discretion; m the which hrttK 
part I have saved my life.”— Shalespeare 2. “ Act well your fart, 
there all the honour lies ”— Pope 3 “The greater the new pottr 
they create, the greater seems their revenge agamst the old 

4. “ It was a very low fire indeed for such a bitter night,”— Lichm, 

5. “ Some three or four of you go, give bun courteons conduct to tb 
place.”— i^haieapeare, 6 “ Iklany a carol, old and saintly, sang tk 
minatrela ”— Longfellow 7 “ The mommg comes cold for a Jtit 
one.”— Carlyle 8 “ I’ll fill another pipe ”— Sterne 9. “Onrlait 
presented us round to each other ”— Thackeray 10 “He is o« ei 
those wise philanthropists.”— Jerrold 11. “We two saw yon fcr 
aeionfour .”—Skakefpeare 12 “This said, they both betook tbs 
wvend ways,”—13 “ Blazing London seem’d a noom 
Troy.”—CWper. 

EXERCISE XXIV. 

(1) Compare the following adjectives where they admit d 

it •— 

StoHt, eba, marvtUoua, calm, shy, lady^hle, gentlemanly, «?ef, Aoaor 
dead, near, fuU, prim, lovely, clayey, happy, sad, solar, 

(3) Write the positive of 

NeM, more, inner, last, least, Jir^, inmost, better 
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exercise xxy, 

PdTse fully the adjectives in the following — 

. ajjjjg iireas and that by turns you tried iTewjyaon 2. 

, 5011 that warms you here shall shme on me "'—Shalespeare 

1 thy fears might have wrought fears m me ''-^Shakoapeare 

the false-hearted boy have chosen such a tool as yonder 
5 ‘'Look here, upon this picture, and on this, 
^ rtmoterfeit presentment of two brothers ”—Shaheapeare 6 “ My 
lived at Blenheim then, yon little stream hard by, '*Southsy 

‘ The oracles are dumb; 

No voice or hideous hum 

Runs thro’ the arched roof m words deceiving ”— Mtlton 

8, “ She stepped upon Siciliaji grass. 

Demeter’s daughter, fresh and fair, 

A child of hght, a radiant lass, 

And gamesome as the morning air ”—Jean Ingdcw, 


EXERCISE XXYI. 

Parse the nouns, pronouns, and adjectives in the following,— 
(u) “Lord \ Thou dost love Jerusalem, 

Once she was all Thy own 
Her love Thy fairest heritage, 

Her power Thy glory’s throne .”—Mome 

“As proper men as ever trod upon neat’s leather have gone 
^ my handiwork .”—Shalespeare 
(f) “ 0, Sir, to xillul men, 

The injuries that they themselves procure 
Must he their schoolmasters ”—ShaXespeare 

{«/} “ True ease in writmg comes from art, not chance, 

Aa those move easiest who have learned to dance ”—Pope 

i<) “ Who said that I had given thee up ’ 

Who said that thou wert sold ? ”—Mrs Norton, 


EXERCISE XXVn. (The Verb, p 34). 

1. Defines verb 2, What are the two great classes into which verbs 
m Winded * 3. Define a transitive verb. 4. Name the-ways m which 
m abmnsitive verb may become transitive 5. What is the test for a 
inpontumsl verb’ 6 What is an auxiliary? 7. Why are auxili' 
mn necessary ? 8 What is voice ? 9 What are the only verbs 

ctt be in the passive voice ? 10. Why ? 11, How is the passive 
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EXERCISE XXVm. 

Classify the verbs m the following into transitue aim jv 
transitive — ^ 

[a] “Who reads 

Incessantly, and to his leading brings not 
A spirit and judgment equal or superior, 

Uncertain and unsettled still remains ”— Jlilioiu 

('>) “ As yet a child, nor yet a fool to fame, 

I lisped m numbers, for the numbers came ”—Popt 

{c) “I thinh, articulate, I laugh and weep, 

And exercise all the functions of a man, 

How then should I and any man that hves 
Be atrangera to each other ? ’’—Uoirper 

(d) “ A thmg of beauty la a joy for ever; 

Its lovelmesa mcreasea; it will never 
Pass mto nothmgnesB.**— Keats 

(e) “ He prayeth best, who loveth best 

All things, both great and small, 

For the dear God who loveth us. 

He made and loveth alL”— Coleridge 

EXERCISE XXIX 

Arrange tbe following verbs as prepositional or catisati\e - 

1 The magistrate swore m the constables 2 The goodnesi ^ 
soil soon raised a crop* 3 I have spoken to a man who once bukdi 
hook and drew in a pike 4 The gardener will fell the tree, tnd Uy 
out the borders. 5 The pirates havmg jeered at the threats, nsk 
the ship. 6. Some of the children will fly kites, others swun hoM. 
7. Tom will run his pony up and down 8 Tliey glory m little 
faults, wink at great ones, and cough down the remonstrancei of tht 
wise mem 

9* “ A falcon, towermg m her pnde of place, 

Waa by a mousing owl hawk'd at and killed ”— Shah$p*arf 

EXERCISE XXX. 

B^wnte the first eight sentences in the foregoing exwraie 
in the passive voice. 

EXERCISE XXXL 

Give particulars of the tense of each of the verbs in the 
lowing:— 

(•) ** The king is come to marshal ns, all in his armour drest'' 

iJ) “ I 'wooki not have beheved it unless I had happened to 

(c) t am, I w£B, f shaJl be happy.”— I/ytKm* 
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h You ore fighting a shadow, (e) I shall have had enough of this 
WliV issme ye hither? (ff) Knew ye not what they had lost? 
, know not, neither do we care (i) A man who had lost hia 
*, ^lopped till a boy came sauntering along (i) “ Am I in the 
rad for London’ ” said the man (Z) “Yea,” woa the reply, 
will not get there till you have walked twelve nulea.” (m) 
-1 bctn walking thiee hours already, and I shall have been 
a whole day ere I reach my journey’s end ” 

EXERCISE XXXTL 

j^tate the mood of each of the verbs in the following, and 
oat the gerunds and participles — 

u] dare do aU that may become a man 

Who dares do more is none.”— Shakespeare, 

“Xow, wherefore stopp’at then me ? ”— Qolendge. 

(rj “Truth from hia bps prevail’d with double sway, 

And fools who came to scoff remamed to pray. ”— Qoldsm^h 
|/f) “ TVeU, sit we down. 

And let us hear Bernardo apeak of this ”—Shakespeare 
(f) “ I watched the httle circles die ”— Tennysoti, 

{/) “lam ashamed to observe you hesitate.”— Scott. 

(</) “ Come unto these yellow sands, 

And then take hands ; 

Curtsied when you have, and kissed, 

(The wild waves whist) 

Foot it featly here and there ”—Shakespeare 
(i) “ I do not think my sister so to seek ”—AftZZoJi, 

(ij “ CromweU, I did not think to shed a tear 
In all my misery, bnt thou bast forc’d me 
Out of thine honest truth to play the woman. 

Let’s dry our eyes, and thus far hear me, Cromwell ” 

— ShcLkespeare, 


EXERCISE XXXm. 

Select the auxiliaries from the following sentences, and show 
force of each — 

(a) “I did send to you for gold.”— Shakespeare. 

(ft) “ The kmg is come to marshal ns ”— Maeaiday. 

(c) “ Full fathom five thy father lies ; 

Of his hones are coral made 
Those are pearls that were his eyes. 

Nothing of him that doth fade ”—Shakespeare 
(el) ** The lark has sung his carol in the sky. 

The bees have humm’d their noon-tide lullaby,”— Bogtrs, 
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(e) “ He wsB—whatever thou hast been. 

He IS—what thou shalt be ”— Mmtgonury, 

(/) “I have done the deed Didst thou not hear a 
Sh^espeare, ^ 

(^) Must I then leave you ^ **—Id 

(A) I shall be drowned if none will save me I (j) ‘Will be not 
again’ (A) We have been thinking over the matter, (^i ^ 
soldiers are to be marching by six o*clock (m) By Friday ,15 
have been working four days (n) Do try to come earlj. if 
could have been there had he wished to have been seen by hii 
fnends 


EXERCISE XXXI\^ 

Arrange the verbs in Exercises XXVII, to XXXlILn 
strong or weak. 


EXERCISE XXXY 

1. Of what verbs is the verb he made up ’ 2 Give the four w»;i 
in which this verb la used 3 State the use of m eAch of thi 
following instances; {a) “Whatever is, is right.”— Pope, (ftj Tbw 
art the ttian (c) I shall he there (d) They are to resign. (f)f I%TlJ 
was a bold man. (/) The men wiU be chosen by lot (^) He u gnw 
to hiB grave. (A) Be off! ” cried the old man to the boys who wen 
teasing him 

EXERCISE XXXVI 

1 Give the mood aiudliones. 2 Name the tense anmlianei, ui 
give the limitation of each. 3 Why are can and mag called defedan 
verba ? 4 In what tense is the verb must never used ’ 5. Wimt wn 
the original meaning of the word ’ 6 And wliat is its present idea' 

EXERCISE XXXVIL (Adverbs, p 57). 

1. Dehne an adverb 2 In what two ways may adverbs be dMw 
ffed? 3. Show the twofold function of a conjunctive adverb. 4 Cm 
the cdmifioation of adverbs according to their meaning, 

EXERCISE XXXVm 

Arrange as simple or conjunctive the adverbs in the follow- 
mg-— 

l. Come where the moonbeams linger 2 Where are you gaaii 
3L Where the bee ancks, there lurk L 4 Come in. 5. Look erti 
Here comes the beadle, so let us run, 6 Who’s there? 7. I 
a boak whereon the wild thyme grows. 8. Then out spake W4 
Hovathsa 3. I love my love because my love lovea me. 10, 
imrt saw nreetiy iKaented herbs, therefore will we set us down awWia 
tm tmr frlands bisnrdy return. 
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EXERCISE XXXIX. 

fl»s6ify all the adverbs m the following — 

((i) « Once agaan we’ll sleep secure ”— Shakespeare. 

(M It iiy father hved at Blenheim then, 

' Yon httle stream hard by. ”— Southey. 

/<.) “Thus have I yielded into your hand 
The circle of my glory ”— Shakeepeare. 

(,?) “Now came still evening on .”—Milton 

U) “ Now the great winds shoreward blow, 

Now the salt tides seaward flow *’— M. Arnold. 

(/) “We no longer believe in St Edmund ”— Carlyle. 

(^/) “What so moves thee all at once ’ ”—Colendge 
(A) “ Vex not thou the poet’s mind ”— Tennyaon. 

EXERCISE XL. 

ptise the adverbs in the following — 

(a) "The solemn peaks but to the stars are known,— 

But to the stars, and the cold lunar beams ”— M, Arnold 

(5) " My hfe is spann’d already ”— Shakespeare. 

{r) “You always put things so pleasantly ”— Bidioer. 

{ffl “Slow and sure comes up the golden year.”— Tennyaon. 

(0 "Not all the pearls Queen Mary wears, 

Nor Maigarefs still more precious teais, 

Shall buy his life a day ”— Scott. 

[f\ “Therefore make her grave straight ”— Shakespeare. 

1^) " Why holds thme eye that melancholy rheum ? ”—Id 

{Ik} A very mquisitive child once saucily asked of an exceedmgly 
«edy-lookmg man, “ Where do you most generally dine ’ ” Imm^i- 
the all hut actually starving man rephed somewhat sadly, though 
^ anurtly withal, “ Near anything I may get to eat ” 

EXERCISE XLL 

Pane folly the nouns, pronouns, adjectives, verbs, and 
idrerba in the following — 

(ft) “ Gro out, children, from the mme and from the city, 

Smg out, children, as the little thrushes do 
Pluck your handfuls of the meadow cowslips pretty. 

Laugh aloud, to feel your fingers let them throuj^.” 

—Mrs BrQW7img 

"None of us yet know, for none of us have yet been taught m 
■riy youth, what fairy palaces we may build of b^utiful thought—■ 
sgaisst Ekll adversity ”— Buskin 
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EXERCISE XLII (Pi’epositiona, p 5 S), 

Select the prepositions m the following, and say what thpt 
connect and govern *— 

1 In the comer of the box near the bench heliind the door « 
picture of a man \iithout a coat to hia back 2 Kotwittniaht'^ 
he had returned with wood, they sent for some more 3. The S 
in violet ia in mounung 4 Respecting the Bcholara, all but \ h4ri,I 
read through the chaptei concerning Galileo 5. \Miom ire 
wntmg to ’ 6 Come m, Puss, to your kittens 7. That a % 

book 1 spoke about. 


EXERCISE XLm. 

1. Define a preposition 2 What words are affected by preptm 
tions^ 3 Give a list of simple prepositions. 4. Show the om 
position of the following prepositions . hut, beanie, ajler, until, olW, 
fttneaihf among, beyo7i(L 

EXERCISE XLTy, (Conjunctions, p 60). 

1 Define a conjunction 2 What is a subordinate coujuicUqq^ 
3, Classify the conjunctions in the following — 

(a) “ My hair is grey, but not with years, 

Ifor grew it white 

In a single night ”—Bgi on. 

(6) *' Neither a borrower nor a lender bo. ”—ShaLeapeare 
(f) “ Awake, arise, or be for ever fallen ”—Miltoiu 
(fl) “ Man never ia, but always to be blest.”— Pope. 

(e) “ Moat I then leave you ? ”— Shakespeare 

(/» “ Wealth may seek us, but wisdom must be sought”—PoitJij; 

(♦;) “I saw Mark Antony offei him a crown, yet it was not a etw 
neither. ”—Shakespeare 

EXERCISE XLV. (Syntax, p. 64). 

1 What determines the “part of speech” a word iat % M** 
syntax. 3. Into what two parts may it be divided ? 4. What t» 
queatioM might be asked concerning each word in a wntaaw* 
3. 8tato the principal concords existing m the English Uagii®®. 
6. Name the chief instances of government in our language, 

EXERCISE XLVL 

Give full particulars of all nominatives in the follovag 
i^uotationa:— 

<a) “ So work the honey bees, 

* Creatures that by a rule in nature teach 
The art of order to a peopled kingdom .”—Shdkespwu 
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P t “ Cl»tteia each plank and swinging chain. ” — Scott 
“■A white wall la the paper of a fool ”— O, Herbert 
* I that apeak to thee am he "— Bible, 

••Tl»na now alone he conqueror remains.”— Spenaer, 
if, ‘ Ke letnroed a fnend who came a foe ”— Pope 
t ‘ .\h, then, what honest tnumph flush'd my breast I 

Ihia truth once known—^To bless is to be blest! ”—Goldsmith 

,ii ^Ho' gallant nobles of the League, look that your arms be 
^i\C^Macaul<iy, 


EXERCISE XLVn. 

Explain the possessives in the following — 

(a) She sent the deathless passion in her eyes 

Thro* him, and made him hers, and laid her mmd 
On him, and he believed m her belief ** — Tennysotu 

(^) ''Then shall man's pnde and dulness comprehend 

Hii actions’, passions’, hemg’s use and end ”— Pope. 

(r) "Ert thou remark another’s sm, 

Bid thy own conscience look within.”— Gay 

(tf} " Anything that money would buy had been his son’s *’— 

Tkacleray 

(*} "Though dark he my way, since He is my guide, 

’Ti® mine to obey, ’tis Hia to provide.”-^ Ne-wton, 

EXERCISE XLVm. 

(rtTc full particulars of all the objectives in tbe following — 
"Yoor tanner will last you nme year **— Shaleapeare, 

"There were some that ran, and some that leapt 
Like troutlets m a pooL ”— Hood 

1^) "He has two essential parts of a courtier, pnde and ignorance 

—Ben Jonaon 

(il) "I would gladly look him in the face.”—Sbaieapear^, 

“Clearing the fence, he cned "Halloo 1 ” 

{/) “They made him captain, and he gave them orders to sail the 
tMt mx Wsj^es aonth of the point ” 

EXERCISE XTJX. 

1 Bow m moat adjectives inflected^ 2 In what two ways are 
used 7 Classify those in the following in accordance with 

ywr hel aaewer.— 

*WkaiI was dry with rage and extreme toil, 

A^eethless and faint, leaning upon my sword, 

(k«e there a certain lord, neat, trimly dress’d-”—SAahespeare, 
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(i) 8till more majestic slialt thou nse, 

More dreadful from each foreign stroke ; 

As the loud blast that tears the skies 

Serves but to root thy native oak.”— Thomson, 

(c) ‘^They considered themselves fortunate m making the cbitirrn 

happy, and in rendering the despairing hopeful ” 


EXEP^CISE L. 

1. In what way is a participle an adjective ? 2 What lunitm h 
a verb does it retain ’ 3 What mimher is used with the 
tives ? 4. Say all that is necessary of the adjectives below 

(«) “ Each horseman drew his battle blade, 

And furious every charger neighed ”— Campbell, 

[h) ** He made me mad 

To see him shine so bnsk and smell so sweet, 

And talk so like a waitmg-gentlewoman ”— Shahiptart 

ic) ** Sweet Isle I within thy rock-girt shore is seen 

Kftture m her sublimest dress arrayed ,—£. FosleU, 

{tl) Into the valley of death 

Bode the six hundred ”—Ttnnymu 

“ A form more fair, a face more sweet, 

Ife’er hath it been my lot to meet—V G, JPA*fiter. 

(/) ** Hard lot! encompass’d with a thousand dangers; 

Weary, faint, tremblmg with a thonsand terrors, 

Tm call’d, if 'vanquish’d, to receive a sentence 
Worse than Abiram’s.”— Cowper, 


EXERCISE LL 

Show the agreement of the jaronotins with nouns m the U 
lowing:— 

(a) ** On she came with a cloud of canvas. 

Right against the wind that blew.”— Colendffe, 

(A) ‘ * Who said that I had given thee up ’ 

Who said that thou wert sold ? ”— Jlfrs Norton, 

(r) “She lov’d me for the dangers I had jjajss’d. 

And I lov’d her that she did pity them,”— 

(d) “ "poo eye—it cannot choose but see; 

We cannot bid the ear be still; 

Out bodioB feel, where’er they be. 

Against, or with our wUL”— 
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EXERCISE LTL 

tl»« <Joncords of the antecedents and relatives m the 

» Vow dory to the Lord of Hosts, from whom all glones are.” 

*' ^Macaulay 

N “N'ot a pine m my grove is there seen, 

lint with tendrils of woodbme is bound. ”— Shenstone. 

*-15118 sword a dagger had, hia page, 

That ^’aa bat httle for hia age. ”— Butler. 

‘*Mv lanhs they are furnished with bees. 

Whose murmur myites one to sleep ”— Shenstmie 

“Then palaofis ahall nse ; the ]oyful son 
Shall diuflh what his short-lived sire begum ”—Pope 


EXERCISE LUL 

flow the concord of each verb in the following with its 
and quote the rule in each case .— 

tgi **f dog the birth was bom to-mght, 

Ihe author both of life and light ’*— Be 7 i Joneon. 

**Blow, blow, thou winter wmd. 

Thou art not so uukmd 

As man^B ingratitude ’*— Shakespeare. 

Sundays the pillars are 

Oa which heaven's palace arched hea ”— G, Herlertt 
ii) ^ Can storied um or animated bust 

Back to its mansion call the fleetmg breath ? "'^-^Qray. 

W *‘ 0 ar company were now arrived withm a mile of Highgate ” 

— B^eldtng. 

(/) *lieithar* borrower nor a lender ba”— ^akespeare^ 


EXERCISE LIV. 


Nat out the governing verbs and their objects in the fol- 


^ gave to misery all he had, a tear.”— Gray. 
ft made me queen of the May .”—Tennyaoru 

ft " I%oa hast a tongue, come, let ua hear its tune ” 

—Horace Smith. 
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(rf) ** Past all dishonour, 

Death has left ou her 

Only the beautiful ,”—T Hood» 

(e) *• Methinkfl we must have known some former state 

(/) To scatter plenty o’er a smiling land. 

And read their history m a nation's eyes, 

Their lot forbade ”— Gray. 


EXERCISE LV. 

Explain fully the mood of each verb in the following 

(<0 ** Had I a heart for falsehood framed, 

I ne’er could injure you, ”— Sheridan. 

(6) The good of ancient times let others state, 

I think it lucky I was bom so late ”—Sydney SmUK 

fc) “ Oh, then, while hums the earhest bee, 

Where verdure fires the plain, 

Walk thou with me, and stoop to see 
The glories of tlie lane ' ”— Eb. Elliott 

(d) They make obeisance and retire in haste, 

Too soon to seek again the watery waste. 

Yet they repmo not—so that Conrad guides, 

And who dme r|ueation aught when he decides?”—fiyrc*. 


EXERCISE L^X 

Distinguish between gerunds and infinitives m the folkv 
ing — 

(tt) ** To gild refinfed gold, to pamt the lily, 

To throw a perfume on the violet, 

To smooth the ice, or add another hue 
Unto the rainbow, or with taper light 
To seek the beautcons eye of heaven to garnish, 

Is wasteful and ridiculous excess.”— Shaleapeare, 

To make mankmd, in conscious virtue hold, 

Lave o’er each scene, and he what they behold * 

For this the tragic muse first trod the stage, 
Commanding tears to stream through every age,”'— 

(c) Good night, good-night I parting is such sweet sorroir. 
That I shall say good-night till it be morrow ,”—Shakofm 

(d) “ In framing an artist, art hath thus decreed. 

To make some good, but others to exceed.”— Id. 

(e) “ Giring is better than receiving. ” 
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EXERCISE LVIL 


aH the adverbs, prepositions, and conjunctions in 

‘ BuDTen’a famed Pilgnm rests that shelf upon 
A genius rare but rude was honest John ”— Crahle. 

i* A second man I honour, and still more highly him who is 
ttiinj for the spiritually indispensable , not daily bread, but the 

, ** This only grant me, that my means may be 

Too low for envy, for contempt too high ”— Qowle^^ 

, A man tliat looks on glass, 

On it may stay his eye, 

Or, if he pleaaeth, through it pass. 

And then the heavens espy ”—O He) heti; 


y) “ All precious thmga, discovered late. 

To those that seek them issue forth, 

For Love m sequel works with Fate. — Tmnyson, 


ANALYSIS (p 86). 

EXERCISE I 

] What la a sentence ^ 2. Of what two parts must it consist ? 

1 Whit can form a subject ? 4 Define a predicate, 5 What is 

qqceMtry for the completion of some predicates ’ 6. Why are these 

called objects ? 


EXERCISE n. 

Afimge m columns the subjects in the following, and say 
d vk»t each consists:— 

The potato is wholesome (&) Eat it (c) ‘‘Hush P’ said the 
BBCher (d) “HurrahI” rang from the ranka (e) The lazy take 
wd piiaa (/) Thmkmg le^s to action, (gf) To learn meagrely 
MM to beg eagerly (A) Who loves not liberty ’ (i) Amaasmg 

Mkh oft nuM health. (I) “ Bravo J” shouted the audience, (/) 
UnghiBg u contagious 

EXERCISE m 

subjects, and so make sentences of the following 

I*)-shall clothe a man with rags (6) -catch mice, (c) 

—— ii a good dog {d) - tips the httle hills with gold, (e) 

dwovered America. (/) - was killed by Brutus, {g) 

—*• liinrvcs play. (A)-does not love his home ? (s)-makes 

* iN [1] -fell great oaks. 
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EXERCISE IV 

Select the predicates in the following, and saj of ^ 
consists — 

I. A cheery old soul lives here, 2 It rains 3. A . 
better than a dead lion 4 I am not the king. 5 The i iV 
crastmate 6. The dead alone are happy. 7 We are all htr* 
Chanty beoreth all thmgs. 9 Heroes die once. 10, Ko out 1 lai 
coward. 

EXERCISE V. 

Supply predicates to the following subjects;— 

1 Short reckonings - 2. Hoys - 3 A man_ < 

Gold -. 5 Diamonds - 6. A stitch m tmie __ - 

David- 8. Lazy workmen- 9 Puss m boots__ 

Truth-11. Beauty- 12, To be idle- 

EXERCISE VL 

Select the objects in the following, and say of what Ha 
consists:— 

(a) VTe loved him dearly. (b) The preacher cnea ‘‘Preftre 
(r) Kuskm adores the beautiful (d) Cats love to he baAmg 
Eachi man plucked a rose (/) Who does not lo\o singing* ^ 
Friends dislLke saying good-bye I (A) Him they found in grw 
diatr^s, (i) He destroyed all {1) She left none behind tO ^ 
sailor saved the other, (m) One good turn deserves another. 

EXERCISE VH 

Select the objects, distinguishing between direct and a 
direct;— 

1. Give tiie knave a groat. 2. Thrice he offered him the cm 
3. He handed hia daughter down-atairs. 4 They handed the vmtai 
programmes. 5^ The weather promises the anglers fine sport 6 Ik 
boatawam taught the midshipman swimming 7* Grant us a hdi% 
8, The fox paid the crow great attention 9 Thomas pouted hw vnk 
a letter. 10, The sailor-boys often bring their friends conoito* 

II. Play the children a tune. 

EXERCISE Vm 

Supply objects to the following:— 

1. Waste hringB - 2. Persevemnce merits -, 3, 

taught the little-a new - 4. The postman loought — 

a —w 5. Few men enjoy - 6. He gave the poor -‘ 

new-. T'* The Queen prorogued-. 
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jjiEMS I’OB THE AISTAEYSIS OF SENTENCES 

SCHEME I 



Predicate 

Olject. 

-UD 

shines. 


XI,e folihera 

were brave 


4 irnwi SOB 

obeys 

his parents. 

Xni-c! coTn-fields 

always rejoice 

the farmer's heart 

IVchUd 

appears ill 



SCHEME n 


)iay«rt 

Eolailteinent. 

FreiUuitQ 

Extenaloiu 

Object. 

Enlojyement. 


the carpenter 

mended 

\ ery soon 

the gate 

broken 

Tbf ef'mpMy 

of huntsmen 

had token 

early next 
morning 

deportore 

their 

lVprInc« 1 

of Europe 

Jinve found 

recently 

a plan 

better 

1 

the Grecian 

had done 

once 

something j 

pleasing to 
the mnltl- 

1 





tnde. 


SCHEME 


1 Hftad Muller 
2. Qo a Bommer’s dayi 
X Raked 

4 the meadow 

5 iweet with hay. 

1 Bat 

2. knowledge 
^ to their eyes 
4 her ample 
^ P4g€, 

4 Rich wi^ the spoils of time 
7 did unroll 
8. War. 


ILL 

Siibject 

Exteiiaion of ^edtcaie (3) 
Predicate* 

Objeci 

Enlargement of object (4), 

{connective vxnl)* 

Subject 

Extension qf prediecUe (7), 
Enlargement of olgect (5). 
Object* 

EiUargement qf object (o)* 
Predfcate. 

Extension of prtdtccUe (V). 
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SCHEME IV. 

Analyse.— 

»* Those who are convei'sant with books well know how oftta tan 
mislead ns, when we have not a living monitor at hand to asiutai 
comparing theory with practice,’*— /idiihs. ^ 


1. Those 

2 who 

3 are conversant with 
4r. books 

5. well 

6 know 

7 how often 

8 they 

0 nuslead 

10 U3, 

^11. when 
12 we 
I 13 have 

14 not 

15. allying 
16- monitor 
17. at hand 

15 to assist ns m comparing 
theory with practice 


Subject (6). 

Subject (3) 

Predicate {-umlmfmh 
Ol^ect (3) 

Extensioji of manner (fii 
Predicate 

Exkmon of tim (9). 
Subject (9). 

Predicate 
Object (9) 

(Cbiywiidww). 

Suluect (13). 

Predicate 

Exteujsion of mgaim (13). 
Enlarg&nent (16). 

Object (13). 

Extemon of place (13). 

Enlargement (16). 


A* Principal sentence. 

B Adjective sentence to (i.) (i) 
C, Noun sentence to (-4) (6) 

A Adverbial sentence to (C) (9) 



Hl.HhMh \. 


I Vfirioui WOT the wnjwtuRji of tlia oompflny on thle wHwdiin s wnini iinuguntd hu hatl uiUlekm tlm of 
roudesvouB, »8 he bA never been &t ohureh tiikcQ he htul tint sotticil In that puImIi , uthun 1«lu*vul he had mi 
with Mine wcident, In conacquence of which hie nttenilantB hwl earned him buik to lua own house ’'—(bmoM.) 


Buttence, 

M 

Bclatlon. 

Bubjed 

Eolmppit. 

Ptedlcato. 

Sxteiuloii. 

Object. 

Enlai^ 

nxiht. 

1 Yanoufl voro the conjeo 
tores of the coiupy 
on this occasion 

Slmpb 


Tlie con¬ 
jectures 

oftiiecoiu- 

m 

worovfli'IotiB 

on this occasion 



J} Bomejmeglncd 

Principal 


some 


imagined 


(0 

ofrendet 

vons 

C he had mistaken tlio place 
DfmdeEvons,(aa) 

Noun sentence 

Subordinate 

ho 


had mistaken 

(D) 

the place 

D, he had nevnr been at 
cliimili (since) 

Adverbial sentence 
of reason 

Suboidlnate 

to(C) 

he 


hod been 

(1) never 

2 at church 

m 



E hehadiiTstsettledliithat 
parlab, 

Adrorhisl sentence 

1 of time 

Subordinate 

to(i)) 

he 


settled 

(IjUrst 

(2)inthatpiirlsh, 



E othea believed 

Principal 

Wlnate 

wltli(J^ 

othera 


believed 


(o 


d. he had met with some oc* 
cident, 

Noun sentence 

Subordinate 

m 

he 


had met with 


accident 

(l) 80 ine 

m 

If. in consequeDce of whidi 
Ilia attendants had car¬ 
ried him baok to his 
own house. 

AdJectlYfisentence 

BuWnate 

to(l!) 

attend¬ 

ants 

Ills 

hadatnled 

(l)bock to his 
' own house 

1 (2))acDnsenuonce 
ofwhich 

him 



6S& -easio^iaxa: 
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EXERCISE IX 

Analyse the following according to Scheme I _ 

(a) Cowards fear themselves (6) He appears earnest (c) 
miog teaches self-reliance (d) To labour la to pray (e) “Btajuv 
said the sentry. (/*) Make haste, (g) The beUs are chumn * . 

George told his father the tnitk (i) Stop. (I) Plumbers sU, t'* 
leaks (/) The pipe leaks {m) The field yields the fanner a 
(n) Love not sleep, (o) Here we are (p) The child broii^itt 
invahd a garland, {q) The captain will give the crew a wannng r 
Luna shows the traveller the way. {a) Phcebus loves gildmg tU 
corn-fields, (i) Chanticleer announces the mom. («) Marv, c*Il 
cattle. 


EXERCISE X. 

Of what may enlargements consist 

Point out the enlargements, and say of what kind each is — 

1. A good little gill sat under a tree 2 Wilful waste milt* 
woful want 3. A desire to excel actuates Smith, the foreman. 4 
A ramble on a summer evening restores the drooping spint. 5 F«tl 
mg sorry, he gave the poor old fellow a hearty meat 6, Wxbiam. 
the captain of the school, knowing the game, taught tlie new schohr* 
the rules. 7. One man’s meat is another man’s poiison, 8 Jk 
TUfrmhenng your duty, visit the sick 


EXERCISE XL 

Supply enlaigements in Exercise IX 


EXERCISE XIL 

Select the extensions in the following, and say of what »cli 
consists 

1. Sweetly Bing soft songs to me 2 In a whisper she gave tbtei 
the order. 3 They filled the gardens qmckly and completely 4 
Inch by inch the spider traveUed 5. I come to bury Caeair ft 
listen patieatly to hear the mghtmgale 7 Everytluiig psaied ef 
successftiily. fi. The tide came creepmg up the beach. 9. TbeeW 
tnan walks with two sticks. 


EXERCISE XTTT. 

Supply extensions to Exercise IX 
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EXERCISE XrV. 

j^yse the fallowing sentences according to Scheme II — 
(fl) *‘I will make thee beds of rosea.” —C Marlowe. 

“Then came the Antmmie all in yellow clad ,”—Spenaeu 

M » Give me my scallop-shell of qnietj 

My staff of faith to walk upon,”— Raleigh 

(</) » Thus clad and fortified, Sir Knight 

From peaceful home set forth to fight. ”— Bitilei . 

(f) “ Dear Thomas, didst thou ever pop 

Thy head mto a tinman’s shop ’ ”— M. Piioi 

if) '»One mom a Peri at the gate 

Of Eden stood, diaconsolate ”— T Motyre 

[g) “The spirits of your fathers 

Shall start from every wave ”— CampheU. 

(A) “The castled crag of Erochenfels 

Frowns o’er the wide and winding Rhme ”— Byron 

EXERCISE XV 

Kumber the parts of the following sentences according to 
Sdeme III., and say what each is — 

(n) “ Sometime we’ll angle in the brook. 

The freckled trout to take ” —M Drayton. 

(6) “ The shepherd swains shall dance and sing 

For thy dehght each May morning ”— O Marlowe. 

(c) “ Read m these roses the sad story 

Of my hard fate, and your own glory ”— Careic 

(d) ‘*Thy gentle flows of guiltless joys, 

On fools and yiUams ne’er descend. ”— Johnson. 

(ci “ The cheerfu* supper done, wi’ serious face, 

They, round the ingle, form a circle wide .”—Burns 

EXERCISE XVI. 

AnalyBe the following sentences .— 

“Attendj ye gentle powers of musical delight,”— Aleimde. 

‘'Through the tremblmg ayre 
Sweet-breathing Zephyrus did softly play. ”— Spenser. 

id “When then shall Hope and Fear their objects find ? ”— Johnson, 
W “Close by the regal chair 

Fell Thirst and Famine scowl 
A baleful smile upon their baffled guest. *— Gray. 
t*) “The Sundays of man’s life. 

Threaded together on tune’s stxmg, 
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Make bracelets to adorn the wife 
Of the eternal glorious king ”—George Herbert 
{/) “The trenchant blade, Toledo trusty, 

For want of fighting was grown rusty ”— Bulk} 

(/;) With beating heart to the task he went ”—Seott 
{h) “How calmly gliding through the dark-blue sky, 

The nudmght moon ascend ^ ”—Soiiibey 

EXERCISE XVII 

1 What is a compound sentence’ 2. How are co-ordmate m 
tences sometiines contracted’ 3 Show that relative pronouns &ie 
sometimes used as conjunctions, 4. Analyse the following ccjnipouii.l 
sentences according to Scheme IL — 

(a) “ Of conversation sing an ample theme, 

And drink the tea of Heliconian stream,*’— Chatterton, 

{b} “ Come forth into the light of things, 

Let Nature be your teacher.”— iVonhico^ik 
(c) “He gazed at the flowers wdth tearful eyes, 

He kissed their drooping leaves,”— LoiuiftUcw* 
id) “ On piety, humanity is built; 

And, on humanity, much happiness .”—Young 
(e) “On the green banl^ I sat and listened long.”— Drytkn, 

(/} young Lochmvar is come out of the west. 

Through all the wide Border his steed was the best, 

And, save his good broadsword, he weapons had none; 

He rode all unarmed, and he rode all alone. ”—Scoit 

EXERCLSE XVni 

Expand the adjectives in the following into phrases — 

1. A merciful man considers his beast. 

2. The mistress scolded the lazy servanii. 

3. A ragged man went down the lane. 

4. carried off the young ones. 

5. HumeronB birds were found dead. 

fik Sailors dijsiike a dead calm. 

EXERCISE XIX. 

Expand the adverbs in the following into phrases — 

1 Green seldom tnes the cya 

2 The soldiers rested there. 

3, The man answered the charge easily. 

4 HI weeds grow apace. 

5. Bead dpgs never hark. 

8. Cotake ^mekly. 
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EXERCISE XX. 

Anilyse the sentences in Exercises XYIII. and XIX. 
EXERCISE XXI 

j Wlut la ft complex sentence ? 2 Define a anbordmate sentence. 

1 In irta* w&ys can subordinate sentences occur ? 4. How can 
mBofdiflftt® sentences be co-ordinate ? 6 Make the following simple 

complex by expanding the adjective into an adjectival sen- 

Hsce*— 

I®) Empty vessels make the most noise. 

The kitohen clock keeps tune 
Small strokes fell great oaks 
(d/ A bard hand often owns a soft heart 
{i) The relentless reaper destroyed the lovely bloom. 

If) Is this the Thracian robber ? 

(j) A modest violet grew m a shady bed 
(4} I said to my nearer comrade, ** Hush I ” 

EXERCISE XXn. 

Make subordinate sentences hj the expansion of the adverbs 
m the following:— 

1 He writes legibly. 

2. The king behaved shamefully, 

3. The nch deride the poor very seldom. 

4. Men often think themselves immortal. 

5. Demosthenes gradually became free of speech, 
a Stephenson overcame difficulties bravely 

EXERCISE XXm. 

Change the subjects or objects into sentences •— 

1. It IS good for us to be here. 
t He soon leamt to read 
3. To love one's child is natural, 
i Carelessness brings its punishment. 

5. Being deserving should precede snccesa. 

6 . Bmgning m peace is more glorious than dying in war. 

7. Borrowing means sorrowing 

& leidmg is not always befriending 

EXERCISE XXIY, 

Analyse the following sentences according to Scheme IT — 
(a) *'The harp that once through Tara's halls 
The soul of music shed, 

How hangs as mute on Tara’s walls^ 

As if that soul were flsd,”—-Ifoofc. 
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(6) “ The antamn winds rushing 

Waft the leaves that are aearest, 

But our flower was in flushing 

When blighting was nearest.”— Scott* 

{c) “ Her beads while she numbered, the baby still slumbered 
And smiled in her face, while she bended her knee 
‘ Oh I blessed be that warning, my child, thy sleep odomintr, 
For I know that the angels oie whispering with thee ’ 

—iS 


EXERCISE XXV. 

Analyse the following sentences according to Scheme T 

(X B — Thi9 18 the scheme prescribed by the Department /or 
ship examination ) 

(а) And ye that byde behinde, 

Have ye none other trust, 

As ye of clay were cast by kynd, 

So shall ye waste to dust ”— Sir T, WyatU 

(б) “Ah 3 yet, e’er I descend into the grave, 

May I a small house and large gai^en have! 

And a few fnenda, and many books, hotii true, 

Both wise, and both delightful too ^ ”— Coichy 

(c) “ Ring ye the bells, ye young men of the town, 

And leave yonr wonted labours for this day. 

This day is hply , do you write it down, 

That ye for ever it remember may "— Drayton 

id) “ This above all—^to thine ovra self be true; 

And it must follow, as the night the day, 

Thou const not then he falsa to any mam”— Shahfjnart^ 


EXERCISE XXVI 

Aiudyfi®, as in the preoeding::— 

(a) ‘‘Take phymc, pomp; 

Expoee tb3^l! to fe^ what wretches feel; 

That thou may’st shake the euperflux to them* 
And show iihe heavens more just ”— ShaUBpeart- 

(I5r) “ When God with us was dweUmg here, 

In Uttle babes He took delight; 

Such innocents as thou, my d5ir, 

Are ever prectous in Hia sight.'”—6^- WUher^ 

(c) *• That man is freed from serrileisand^ 

Of hope to rise, or fear to fall; 

Lord of himself, though not of lands. 

And having mrthhig, yet hath all ”— Wotion. 
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Lf] ** The are quiet when the wmda give o’er; 

' Sk) calm are we when paseidhs are no more ; 

For then know how vain it was to boast 
Of feeling things too certain to be lost ,”—Waller 


EXERCISE XXVn 


Analyse, as before — 

ja) ‘*Let me tell the adventurous stranger, 

In our calmness lies our danger , 
ijke a river’s nilent rurmmg, 

Stillness shows our depth and cunning ”— Dur/ey 

“ Presently my soul grew stronger, hesitating then no longer, 
*Sir,’ said I, * or madajn, truly your forgiveness I implore; 

But the fact is I was napping, and so gently you came rapping. 
And so famtly yon came tappmg, tapping at my chamber door, 
Ihai I scarce was sure I heard yon. ’ ”—Foe 

(c) ‘My Lord has need of these flowerets gay,’ 
reaper said, and smiled j 
‘Dear tokens of the earth are they, 

Where He was once a child ’ ”— L(mgfdl<m 


WOED-BUILDING (p 116) 

EXERCISE L 

I, What is a root ? 2. Distinguish between root and Uffni. 3. To 
flat are inflexions made ’ 4 Define denvative 5 What are pne- 
)bii«nd tuffixea? 6. Give a general rule for their use. 7- What is a 
8 Define compound os applied to words 9. Say of each of 
it lyllsbles of the following wor^ whether it is a prefix, a su£5x, a 
mit s derivative or an inflexion un-law-ful, male’chld-rent dtedik- 
ini’Standj man-serv-arit 

EXERCISE n 

Show that the following words are compounds of two nouna •— 

y}^a£jteld, rainbow, hoineatead, leysione, Ladyday, 
Jftcketatf, cottermongdi ateamahip, aJienffj viceroy, and droLe, 

EXERCISE m. 

Of wluft Part of Speech is each of the words of the following com** 

ytodk* _ 

. outlay, shepherd, so/t-soap, nightmare, baMof^ acqpe- 

Wy, tahealeg.r, jleidfajre, upstaxt, and steward. 
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EXERCISE IV 

In the following compound adjectivea say to what CloiA r.f 
each part belongs — 

Slyhluet atvffnecUcU Lord-Mayoi-like^ ovaireachin^^ 8tonFf‘old, 4 ^^^* 
mad, mather-heatent thieadbare, ‘icardrobe, hairaphumg, tcehomd fr« 
and/oo/aore. ’ 


EXERCISE V. 

What other Parts of Speech, have been used to make up the 
lowing compound verbs ’— 

Outface^ handcuffs deal starchy outnumber, whiieucaab^ cmi 

hul 

EXERCISE VX 

Comment on each of the following adverbs : — 

Keeda^ aboard^ aftoatf weU, thithei , how, 'imthal, albeit, aeldm, ntfW 
\diiht, ichence. 

EXERCISE YU 

Show the force of each of the prefixes in the following words — 
Uidooat, withanlfid, forehead, beicail, withdrew, mi8Tepremt,htgfmt, 
it^nhope, gammy, behoqf, forlorn, benighted, atone 

EXERCI>SE Vm 

Justify the use of the prefixes m the following by the meamag d 
each word:— 

Engrave, offcast, overdone, inmost, overland, underpay, 
thoroughfare, embalm, overstep, icdfaie, 

EXERCLSE IX. 

Kame the prefixes in the following, showing, where necessary, Ut 
(MsxmdatAon — 

ucciaim, abstract, absolve, aseume, affront, aspire, oMrvt, 
arrest, aggravate, address, pardon 

EXERCISE X 

Show the force of the prefixes in— hped, ambient, circmnang^, 
auiietpcUe, coeval, desuetude, cispontine, transit, countenance, 
dance, corrode, deaxccaie, emigrate, extramuraL 

EXERCISE XL 

Account for the variations from the original prefix in each of iki 
following;— 

Differ, hngular, impending, dlxbtral, ignoble, embrace, occur, ndUm 
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EXERCISE Xn 

twyrthe value of tlie prefixes m the foUoTving — 

nonpareil, malefactor, inter'national, mtmmxiral, peiixmha, 
p^rxMcUe, ohhge, post-obit, pi echcate, letioieit, preterite, 

EXERCISE Xm 

tirlaiB the prefixes, noting the cases of assimilation — 
t *. fjj* (tnfiT, surfeit, viscount, ti aduce, trespass, succeed, unijied, snb- 
succumb, ulti amamne, mpei human, suffix, surface 

EXERCISE XIV. 

dwe mfltftucea of tn becoming il, ii, %m, %g, and of oh becoming oc, 
r iflu State a general rule for such changes 

EXERCISE XV. 

select the prefixes, and justify the use of each — 

endemic, autonomy, eclectic, dyspepsia, archiepiacopal, 
wtadym, apostasy, antipathy, anagram, catastrophe, ecceninc. 


EXERCISE XVL 

-^ir the value of the prefixes in— monologue, Paniheon, sifllahh, 
periosteum, hyposulphite, piogramme, hyperbole, hemiplegia, 
synthesis, Polynesia, monaichy 

EXERCISE XVn 

iim the root and the suffix in each of the following — 
ftdder, inekster, thnft, haxtei, peiimanshtp, hammock, lotdiness, 
tMk, taplvng, chippings, sistsi hood, carter, starling, collier, sawyer 

EXERCISE XVin 

Eiplam fully the sufi&xes m the following — 

JfitfeJi, tarfdo/m, stealth, breadth, handicraft, rimecraft, druiikanl, 
kidtf, hitnkhfp, hafi, spindle, shuttle, bi azisr, whiting, hilt, handle 

EXERCISE XIX 

Show the effect of the suffix, by giving the meanings of the follow- 
iiyiwdB.— 

hdktme, hwtty, drowned, clayey, woollen, leeward, awheard, 
Atantfaced, satntlile, knavish, friendly, Spamsh, bootless, 
tcnUled, glad, l^ 
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EXERCISE XX 

In the following adverbs show the force of the suibrea «« 
hyhruU in passing — ' ^ 

Ahcays, simightway, candidlyy duly, once, mystimuAy, soifw 
sulkily, stealthily, sidelong, sddoin, peculiarly * 

EXERCISE XXI 

Show the effeot of the suffix m each of the following verbs •— 
Stalk, snivel, falter, strengthen, Jivsh, twitter, dnhhk, trumlk, nui 
glister, blush, draggle. 


EXERCISE XXH 

In the following nouns show the value of each suffix ,_ 

Actor, testament, brigandage, libiarian, consonant, gxiihiral, 
mdifljicc, patrimony, tension, lapidary, graduate, conduct, 
reticule 

EXERCISE XXrCI 

Explain each of the component paints of the following hyhnds — 
CdlouT, frailty, bigamy, atonement, oddment, bondage, 
foreigner, bilingtialtsm, unjustly, grandfather, martyrdom, unffnitfii, 
handkerchief, unconceitedly, falsehood, demigod, witticism, unacted, art 
ful, Cockneyism, Bowdle^'m, blackguardism, ceiecloth, druggist, surname. 

EXERCISE XXIY 

Give the meanings of the suffixes m Exercise XXIDL 
EXERCISE XXV 

1 . What are the following pairs of words called* Potm ti4 
poison; cadence and chance. 2 Give the correapondmg word to 
the foUowing: benison, chattels, malediction, channel, hoid,nim^ 
fiOH. 3. Give the meaninga of the suffixes. 

EXERCISE XXVI 

Give the meaning of each of the suffixes m the following d 
jectivee.— 

Arabesque, raiaMe, iornd, arenaceous, mundans, sequent, ptnMmkr, 
nptmau, aromatic, ductile, pedantic, submissive, feminine, vini<ti(i 
jocoee, valedictory, moribund, umbrageous. 

EXERCISE XXVIL 

1 . Arrange the following words and their doublets m two cohaia 
flistinguiahmg the French from the Latin 2. Explain the mffixut&i 
the words and the doublets you supply. Loyal, rtgal, fragtk, cti$t 
f*econd, parUcie, sonQjfe, species. 
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exercise xxvm. 

latijefoUowiDg verba explain the suffixes — 

estimate, coalesce, deify, jiQ£.ify, alienate, 

J. J, i^rmeate, extinguish 

EXERCISE XXIX. 

^ the force of the suffixes m the following, dietingiushmg be- 
^t*n the Creek and hybrid words — 

' matic, theonst, philanthropy, witticisni, theoi ist, nepotism, paraU 
I m, pessimist, panoi ama, minimise 


EXERCISE XXX 

^ttowthe denvation of the following, carefully noting hybrids -— 
hough, gnaw, father, hier. Inch, hiow, hatch, beetle, hiten, 
hudk, chilblain, net, jetsam, nickname, brnrow, blush, kind, 
club, bugle, draught, unndow, eyelet 

EXERCISE XXXL 
Den« the following words — 

Si^kmgah, orchard, longht, wiong, giove, whole, trade, stock, taught, 
hS, garlic, lady, lodestar, wake, might, noTsile, etile, scoop, waddle, 
oir, pifiml, scuttle, slog, weft, wantcni, reap, scrape, sleeve. 

EXERCISE XXXIL 

sdflct from the following Latin words those coming through the 
ficftcky ftod give tlieir denvation — 

/•fff, clartt, ditto, arcade, pieanct, indent, peal, ancestor. Decern- 
W, mrogt, city, meridian, cordial, clause, deign, doncrr, Apnl, excuse, 
inr, ffwrse, damsel, domineer, chapter, cdtc 

EXERCISE XXXm 

Frw the foUowing select those words coming direct from the Latin, 
mi pre their derivation — 

hadfiatt, alimony, reception, altercation, deception, chant, agile, mis- 
(fmd, agrarian, excuse, equinox, brief, cruise, bissextile, corpse, elam- 
m mger, auction. 


EXERCISE XXXiy. 

F^the following bst select the words coining indirectly from the 
^ sod give their derivation — 

domicdiary, colloquy, mua^e, friar, rdxct, infringe, liallU, 
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/o?ce, religion, affluent, leaven, flexible, 'lenegade, 

/tai, profile, conjoint, annex, exhibit, facet, grateful, mmotr. 


EXERCISE XXXV 

Select the words of duect Latin origin — 

Dormome, fusible, duke, piofound, ludicrous, genteel, ^ 

gesture, absolute, aberration, progieas, scent, piolitg, poignant, 
qua) ry, loio, tense, terrible, urbane, insidious, 

EXERCISE XXXn 

Give the ctenvation of each of the following words — 

Date, coifmetic, surgeon, nausea, dogma, economy, dynanm, caffi. 
hmatite, idiot, melancholy, hieroglyphic. 


EXERCISE XXXVII 

Give two roots for each of the following words.— 
Hypocrite, aerolite, demagogue, ononiatopoetK, lithotomy, 
laltidoscope, hydrophobia, hdiotiope, catastiophe, evangelist 


EXERCISE XXXVm 

State the origin of the following words — 

Lizard Point, panic, tantalise, petrel, chimera, ci'avat, cicerouf, wu 
tinet, dunce, euphuistic, saiumine, heimettcally 

EXERCISE XXXIX 

Trace the following words to their origin •— 

Peach, cherry, damson, rhubarb, pheasant, dollar, fimn, gum*, 
soheism, pistd, laconic, utopian, lunAer, 


EXERCISE XL 

Show the origin of the following words — 

Babbit, tntoxieaie, gadfly, belfry, liquonce, bustard, lunchm, 

dutard, she^, carouse, stirrup, causetcay, treacle^ cn^ 
venUgnt. 


EXERCISE XLI 

Compare the original with the modern meaning of the foUoeai 
wordi:— 

Sycophant, al/ote, restive, gazette, amuse, handsome, aichcard, i»» 
blaeiffmani, mere, brat, painful, censure, cunning, preposttrems, 
nmtUy. 
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PLAN FOR PARSING 

'*Men parsing a word observe the foUowmg rules .— 

Tm no abbreviation that is vague , avoid the posaihthty of being 

1 Whea any other word is quoted, underline it, or use marks of 
1 wti a 

,u*i Use the following terms, when applicable, and in the order as 
ifiingwl 


MTJHS.—KIND Proper; Common; Collective; Abstract 

GENDER. Masculine; Feminine; Common; Neuter, 
number. Singular; Plural 
PERSON First; Second, Third 

CASE. Nominative, subject of the verb -, in appo¬ 
sition with -; of address (Yocattve) , 

absolute, after copulative verb -. 

Possessive, limiting the noun-- 

Objecjtive, governed directly by the transitive, 
factitive, causative, prepositional, or cognate 

verb, or the participle -; or indirectly 

by the verb or participle- (Dative) , or 

adverbial object; or governed by the pre- 
jiosition —, or by the ^veming Adjec¬ 
tive -; or m apposition with-* 


ItOKOtINS. —^KIND. Personal; Relative, agreeing with its 
antecedent in gender, person, and number. 
Interrogative ; Indefinitb ; Esottrocal ; 
Emphatic; Replexivej 
GENDER, ^ 

N U JSPBER, ( 

PEESON, ( 

CASE. } 

Seufsaht!^ 
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ADJECTIVES.—'KIND Qualitative, positive, ^ 

superlative degree, going with the nonn-l^ 
Quantitative, indefinite or defimte, - 
meral, cardinal, or ordinal, or dL'tnlj. 

limiting the noun -, Demon^tb^mti i 

pointing out the noun -. 


VEEBS. — CLASS. Transitive (active or passive Voice); 

Intransitive , 

Auxiliary, of voice, mood, tense, or emptuttuL 

CONJUGATION Strong or Weak. 

2 ^IOOD. Indicative, assertive or mtenogative, 

Imperative ; Subjunctive ; Inmnitive (noitjj*- 
tive, objective, orgenmdial) 

TENSE Present; Past; Future. Perfect (eomphtt 
imperfect (incomplete), indefinite, coutuiQ^.'V 
(progressive). 

PERSON, \ Agreeing with the subject-. 

NUMBER / ® ® 

(PARTICTPLE) (Active, qualifying the noun or pnatia 

-, and governing the noun or prom« 

-5 or Passive) 


ADVEEBS.— Of TIME, PLACE, MANNER, ASSERTION, or BEA- 

SONING, modifying the verb-, of BEGEEE 

modifying the adverb or adjective- 

DEGREE of comparison (Pos ; Comp.; Sap.) 


PEEPOSITIONS,— SIMPLE or COMPOUND, governing the hm 
or pronoun- 


D015rjinrOTl0HS.-^0-0RDINATEI. 

SUBORDINATE, 
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*HEClIOirS FEOM QUESTIONS SET AT THE 
pitpil-teachee and SCHOLAESHIP 
EXAMINATIONS 


yperafMomitg am of (he Quesaona refer to the page in UeUelohn'e Orammar 


PUPIL-TEACHERS —FIRST TEAR. 

a^yvinmenta .—^Paxamg and analysis of simple sentenoes, with 
knowledge of the ordinary terminations of English words Wntmg 
from ffiemory the substance of a passage of simple prose, read with 
ordintzy quckness. 


SET A. 

h for the b7ave / 

Brave Kempenfelt w ffo? 2 e. 

His last sea-fight tb fought, 

His work of glory done *’ 

Analyse these hues, and parse the words m italics 
2 . E^lain the use of the adjective hrave in the £rst line, and give 
umlar instances. (10) 

1 Write out the post mdednite tense of each of the verbs* tolL go, 
(46.) 

SET B 

1 . Cowards die many tunes before their death, 

The valiant only taste of death but once ,”—Bhahespeaare 
Anslyse these lines, and parse them. 

2 . Point out any Enghsh terminations in them, and give instances 
(f words with a similar ending, (117.) 

1 What is meant by vtoodj and how many moods are there ? Write 
«ttt tbs imperative mood of the verb to die. (38.) 

SET C 

1. Puse and analyse the following — 

“And now a gallant tomb they raise. 

With costly sculptures decied; 

And marbles stoned with his praise 
Poor Glelert’s bones protect. ^ 
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2. Diatmgmali between an inflexion and o, suffix^ illustrating your an 
swer from the lines above (100 ) 

3. Explain the apostrophe m Gelert's Wnte down the possessne 
case plural number of 'icomaut occ, mouaet chicly and soTi-m-Zaw, (20 ) 

4 When a singular noun ends m an e sound, how is the possessire 
sign affected ’ Give examples. (20 ) 


SET D 

1. “ Hei e Ouse, sloiv windinq through a level lilain 

Of spacious meadSy with cattle sprinUed oV, 

Coaducta the eye cdonri his sinuous course 
Delifjhted ”—Cowpei 

Analyse the above, parsing the words m italics 

2. Mention verbs ending m Ze, like sprinUe (US ) 

3. Give examples of adjectives ending in lah and c?i^ and explam the 
significance of those terminations (116 ) 


SET E 

1, ** »eacherf the house, 

I fonnd its rescued inmate soflely lodfjedy 
And m serene possession of hiniself 
Beside a fire.” 

Aniilyso these Imes, and parse the words prmted m itahos. 

2. What ore the different meanings of the English termination en 
when added to a nonn, an adjective, and a verb ’ Give instances 
(116-118.) 

3 How would you parse a noun fully ^ Explam each term you use, 
til) 


SET F 

1. But now 

To the wide world's astonishment, appeared 
A glonoua opemn^, the unlooled-for dawn 
That promised everlastmg^oi/ to France ” 

Analyse these Imea, and parse the words prmted in italics 

2 State any English terminations of ad] eotives which mean helorojino 
iOy lit*^ness, direction^ and ^legcUiony and give instances of words m 
which they occur (116-118 ) 

3 WTiat is meant by regular, irregular, auxiliary, defective, trail- 
siti\ e, and mtransitive verbs ? Give examples. 


SET G. 

1 . Parse this sentence— 


He needs strong arms who swims against the tide " 
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^ Say liow many sentences there are in this verse, and -what is the 
gatjeot and predicate of each— 

** Sweet bird 1 thy bower is ever green, 

Tliy sky is ever clear, 

Thou hast no sorrow in thy song, 

No winter in thy year ” 

3 , Explain what is meant by a participle, and give examples. (40 ) 

4 . Show the meaning of the final syllable in each of the following 
wtiils, and give other examples of words of the same formation, 
r,£ij^goldmi darlerij howiidm, duckhngy atreamlety reculabUj migevj 
^m/ul, AaihkBd* ( 116 - 118 ) 


SET H 

DOW gave over any more thoughts of the ship, or of imythmg out 
of her, except what might drive on shore from her wreck, as indeed 
‘hvtn pieces of her afterwards dtd j but those things were of small use 
10 me.” 

1 Parse the words m italics 

2 Define the adverb and the preposition, and illustrate the distmc- 
tion by examples from the above sentence 

3, Give the plural forms of the foUowmg pronouns Trutne, me, thine, 
hm, my, herself, whatevei . 


SET I. 

I. ^‘Bou'iided the Jiery steed m air, 

The nder sat erect and fair, 

Then like a bolt from steel cross-bow 
Foi-th launched, along the plain they go ” 

Analyse this passage, and parse the words in italics 
i What IS case? How do you know the nommative, possessive, 
and objective cases ? (16 ) 

3. Pomt out the ajQdxes, with their meaning, m the following 
words, scholar, goodness, friendship, maiden, sptoLer, lambhn. 
(U6-118) ^ ^ ^ 


SET K 

1 . Give instances (1) of nouns which have no singular, and (2) of 
DooDfl which have no pluraL 

5. When is the plural suflix s pronounced like z f (16.) 

3i Parse as fully as you can the words in italics m the foHovmg 
lines — 

See the dew-drops how they kiss 
Fvery little flower that is, 

Hanging on their velvet heads 
Like a string of crystal beads ” 

4 Analyse the above 
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SET L. 

1. Which consonants are calledand which aie called ^arvif 

( 6 ) 

2 State the distinction between atroriff and weal verbs, and give the 
past tense and passive participles of the following verbs. to eneu 
peep, teach, teach, flay, pay, day, read, lead, Head (43-45 ) 

1 Give the comparative and superlative of the adjectives 
httle,foie, old, sad, had, happy, gay, (33 ) 

4, Parse the following — 

** Keither a borrower nor a lender be, 

For loan oft loses both itself and fnend ” 


PUPIL-TEAOHEBS.—SECOND YEAR 

Reqtiiremeitta —Paising and analysis of sentences, with knowledge 
of the chief Latin prefixes and terminations. Paraphrase of a short 
passage of poetry 


SET A 

1. She, goad cateresa. 

Means her provision OTily to the good, 

Thai live according to her sober laws, 

And holy dictate of spare temperance ”—Cornua 

Analyse the above, parsing the words m italics. 

2 "What Ijatm prefixes and terminations do you see m it ’ (119 
121 ) 

S Paraphrase the passage (“ She ” refers to “ Nature ”) (170.) 

4 How is the prefix %n (meaning Tiot) modified in composition ? Give 
instances. (108) 


SET B. 

** In short, yon will find that la the highet and better class of wlu 
of fiction and imagination, you possess all you require to strike } 0 Qr 
grappling-irons into the souls of the people, and to chain them wfilug 
fodowsTB to the car of civiliBation.*’ 

1. Analyse the above passage. 

2. Parse the words in italics 

3. Show wherein prepositions and conjunctions are like and wherea 
they are wildfee. (58 ) 

4. 'When is a noun said to be m the nominative, possessive, and ob* 

cases respectively» (10) 
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SET 0. 

1. Analyse the following from the words *<then burst his mighty 
teart/’ and parse the words m italics — 

«For when the noble Oaasar saw him stah. 

Ingratitude, more strong than traMars' arms, 

QuUe vanquished him then hurst his mighty heart, 

And in hifl mantle muflflmg up his face, 

Even at the base of Pompey’s statna, 

much all the whtle ran blood, great Ceesar fell ”—Julius Ccesar, 

2. Pomt out and explain the force of the ad 36 otiV 0 suffixes m the 
followmg — 

“At which tune would I, bemg hut a moonish youth, gneve, he 
^geminate, changeable, proud, fantastical, apish, shallow, mconstant, 
fall of tears, full of smiles ”— ShaJsespeare. (123 ) 

3 Paraphrase the following.— 

“ Music the fiercest grief can charm. 

And fate’s severest rage disarm, 

Music can soften paux to ease, 

And make despair and madness please; 

Our joys below it can improve. 

And antedate the hlisa above.” (176.) 


SET B 

1 Far up the lengthening lake were spied 
Pour darlcenmg specks upon the tide, 

TkcUy slow e/nlarging on "file view, 

Pour manned and masted barges gi ew, 

And, bearmg doionwa/i'da from Glengyle, 

Steel edfuU upon the openmg isle.” 

Turn this passage mto prose. (176.) 

2 Analyse the above passage, and parse the words in itahca 

3. What is the meamng of ad, ex, and o6 F Give words m which 
they oGcnr. How and when are they sometimes changed m composi- 
tion» (107, 108) 


SET E 

h “ Immortal glories in my mmd revive. 

And in my soul a thousand paastona strivSy 
When Rome’s exaUed beauties I descry. 

Magnificent m piles of rum he, — Addison, 

Analyae the above, parsmg the words in itahos- 
2 . Pomt out any Latm prefixes in the above, and nie^“ 

and instance other words m which they occur. (1^17, JOS*} 
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S Paraphrase the following — 

He that holds fast the golden mean, 

And lives contentedly between 
The little and the great, 

Peels not the wants that pinch the poor, 
Hor plagues tliat haunt the nch man*s door, 
Embittering all bis state ” (176 ) 


SET P 

They do not err 
Who say that when the poet dies 
Mute nature moam her worshipper, 

And celebiates his obsequies j 
Who say tall oliff and cavern lone 
Por the departed Bard male moan, ” 

Paiaphrase this passage, analyse the subordinate sentences, and parse 
the words printed in italics (176 ) \ 

2 Wliat Latin prefixes occur m the Above passage ? Mention some 
words in which these prefixes undergo a modification. (107, 108 ) 

3. State the various kinds of subordinate sentences. Why are they 
so called’ and how are they distinguished ? (94 ) 


SET G 

1, “ Hadst thou hut lived^ though stiippcd of power, 

A watchman on the lonely tower. 

Thy th^i illing trump had roused the land, 

When fraud or danger were at hand ” 

Paraphrase this passage, analyse it, and parse the words printed in 
italics. (176.) 

2 Give the meanmgs of the following Latin prefixes, and lUuatrate 
each by two English words ad, anie, contra, extra, retro, euh, ulbiL 
<107. lOS ) 

3 State, with examples, some of the Latin terminations in English 
abstract nonnfl. (119.) 


SET H 

1. “The service done, the mourners stood apart , he called to mind 
how he had seen her ^tting on that very spot, and how her hook had 
Jaikn on her lap as she was ga-zing with a pensive face upon the sky 
told how he had wondered that one so dehcaCe as she should be 
HI bold; how she had never/cared to enter the church almie at night ’ 
(a) Point out the siibordinate conjunctions m the above. Stats 
to which claaa of anbordinate conjunctions each belongs, and show why 
«wh eoQjnnetions are called subordmate^ (60 ) 
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(i) ptoBO the words m italica 

3 . How oaji yon tell when the following aro used aa adverbs, and 
when ft 3 conjunctions?— after, 'before, aiTice. Give examples of them 
jn both uses (60.) 


SEX I 

1. The pass was left \ for then they wind 
Along a wide and level green, 

Where neither tree nor tuft was seen .”—Boott 

(a) Show from the above passage that conjunctions may jom both 
pimcipal to prmoipal sentences and subordinate to prmcipel sentences 
191 .) 

{6} Parse the participles in the above, and show how participles dif^ 
ftr^m verba (40) 

2. In analysis an enlargement is said always to be an adjective, or 
to partake of the nature of an adjective. This being so, what pai'ta of 
a sentence ore (properly speaking) capable of enlargement? Give ex- 
implea of such enlargements. (94 ) 


SET K 

1. “ It IS the first mild day of March, 

Each miniUe sweeter than b^ore , 

The redbreast sings from the tall larch 
That stands beside our door 
My sister! (’tis a wish of mine) 

Now that our morning meal is done. 

Make haste, yonr mommg tasks reaipji, 

Goine forth, and feel the sun ”— W^oTctswtyrth, 

(a) HowmMy sentenoes are tkere m tke above? each to 

the class to which it belongs 
(5) Parse the words in italics 

2. What are corresponding conjunctions? Give a list of them. 


SET L. 

1 .^ore a novice oan commence the study of any science, he 
awt i^e himself ocquaiated with the terms employed in that scienoe ” 
(a) Pomt out the pnncipal and the adverbial sentence in the above, 
■M show why each is so called. (96.) 

() Mention other kinds of subordinate sentences besides adverbial, 
ttdg^e an example of each, (94.) 

(e| Point out, and carefully parse, the participles and a^x ih or y 
retbs m the above, ^ 

2. What are causal conjunctions ? Why ate they so called ? Gi?^ 

•“fflpks. (60) 
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PUPIL-TEACHEES —THIRD YEAR. 

Reqiixrefnimts. —Parsing, analysis, and paraphrasing of complex sen 
tences. Prefixes and affixes generally. Knowledge of the simple teats 
hy which English words may be distinguished fiom those of foreign 
origin. 


SET A. 

1 Analyse the following, parsing the words in italics — 

Oh, how xt yearned my heai when I hehdcl. 

In London streets that mwiation day, 

When Bolingbroke rode on roan Borbary 1 
That horse, tha;t thou so often hast heatnd, 

That horse, that I so carefully have dressed 1 ”—Rxchard 11. 

2 What are impersonal verbs ? Give examples. 

3 AYhat IS the origin and force of the particle &e m beheld, he^trd^ 
Give instances of it as a prefix to xiouns (104 ) 

4. Most monosyllabic words are of English origin Point out any 
exception to this rule in the above. (132 ) 


SET B. 

1 “The whole cavalcade paused simnltaneoualy when Jerusalem 
appeared m view \ the greater number fell upon their kaees, and laid 
their foreheads in the dust, whilst a profound silence, more impresaive 
than the loudest exclama'hons, prevailed over all; even the MoalemB 
gazed reverently on what was to them also a holy city, and recalled to 
mind the pathetic appeal of their forefather, ‘ Hast thou not a bless 
ing for me, also, 0 my father ’ * ” 

Paxaphi^e this x>assag6. (177 ) 

2 Point out the subordinate sentences in it, analyse the two last, 
and also parse the last of them (89.) 

3. Point ont also and explain the meaniug of any Latin or Eughsb 
prefixes in this passage. (104-110.) 


SET C. 

1* - Morning/air 

Game forth, with ptlgrm steps m amice gray. 

Who with her radiant finger stiWd the roar 
Of thunder, chased the clouds, and laid the wmds 
And griidy spectres which the fiend had raised ”— MtUon, 

Analyse the foregomg, parsing the words m itahcs 
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2. Paraphraae the passage (Amtce means a pilgrim’s robe ) (177 ) 

3 Pomt out the prefix m each of the following words spend, 
sjfmnetry, accede, peUucid, ignohU, coagulaU, mppreaa, com- 
(104-112.) 


SET D. 

1, ** These feelings I shared in common with the humblest pilgnm 
that was kneelmg ihere, and, m some respects, he had even the advan¬ 
tage of me; he had made infinitely greater sacrifices than I had done, 
ud undergone far heavier toils, to reach that bourne. Undistracted 
by mere temporal associations, he only saw the sacred spot wherem the 
Pwplicts preached, and David sung, and Christ had died ” 

Paraphrase this passage (177.) 

2, Pomt out the subordinate sentences m it, analyse the two first, 

and parse the second of them (90 ) 

3, What are the means of readily diatmguishmg between words of 
Eaghflh and of Latm ongin? Take your examples from the above 
passage. (221.) 


SET E. 

1, “ An fTiad'OfirieTWf step may crueh the snail 

That crawls at euenmg m the public path, 

Bnt he that has humanity, foreuxxjrried, 

W\U tread aside and let the reptile 

Analyse the above, parsing the words m italics 

2. Explain how the word aside is formed, and give mstanceb of 
adwrhs of similar formation. (104.) 

5 Pomt out a Latin prefix and a Latm sufiOx in the above (107- 
110 ) 

4. Correot, where needful, the following sentences — 

{a) It IS I that he fears 

(A) He is a boy of nine years old 

(c) Who can tins letter be from ? 

[d] I feel coldly this morning 


SET E 

1. If enlargements are words and phrases attached to the nouns In » 
leotence, and extensions words or phrases attached to veri^ 
jwfficates, assign all the enlargements extensioiis wM<^ ocoor in 
the following to their proper classes — 

(a) “ The harp, his sole remainmg joy, 

Was earned by an orphan boy ” 
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(6) ** Ocean find eai^th, the solid frame of earth, 

And ocean’s liquid mass, in gladness lay 
Beneath him.” 

(c) ‘‘ The sheen of their speara woa like stars on the sea 
When the blue wave rolla nightly on deep Galilee. 

2 Parse any participles, or verbs m the infinitive mood, \rhich occur 
m the foUo'wing, and give the meaning of the passage in simple words 
of your ow — 

“ Blest be the art that can immortaliBe, 

The art that baffles tune’s tyrannic claim 
To quench it ” 

3 With what Latin piepositiona are the words mpportf sufficej 
destroy I compoimded ’ Give the meaning of the preposition m each 
case (107-110) 


SET G 

1 Words or phrases attached to the nouns of a sentence are called 
enlargements j attached to the verbs they ore called extemions Gnt 
two examples of each. (89 ) 

2. ‘‘Lost thou BO hunger for my empty chair, 

That thou wilt needs invest thee with mme honours ? 

Stay but a little, for my cloud of dignity 
Is held from falling with so weak a wind, 

Thcd it wiE quickly drop ”—Shakespeare * Henry IV 

(a) Analyse the last three lines 
(&) Parse the words m italics. 

(f) Give the meanmg of the above passage in your own words, ex* 
plammg, so far as you can, the figures and metaphors 

3. What are the Latm prepositions that mean out o/, /m»i, iiarfo “ 
Give examples of words in which they occur, pomtmg out the force of 
the preposition in each cose (107.) 


SET H. 

I. What is the derivation of the word transitive^ and how is the 
derivation connected with the use of the words transiUvSi xniTmmiite^ 
m grammar? 

% f*When I came to my castle I fled into it like one pursuid, 
whitihea: I went over by the ladder or went in at the hole which I 
WOed a doMT, I cannot remember; no, nor could I remember the tuzt 
' morrnng ; for never frighted hare fled to cover, or fox to earth, with 
more teiror of mind than I to this retreat. ”— Defoe* 

(a) Analyse the above passage from **When I came” to ‘‘next 
monflng.” (94.) 

16) Pane the words in italics. 
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SET L 

1 , ««Aiid vaiting to bo treated like a wolf, 

Because I i^ew my crimes were known, I found, 

Instead of scornful pity, such a grace 
Of teuderest courteay, tiiat I began 
To glanoo behind me at my former life, 

And find that it had been the wolf’s indeed,”— Tmnyaon. 

ffl) Point out the noun sentences zn the above, and analyse them. 

(Su) 

{h) Point out any enlargement of the subject or extension of the 
predicate that you notice in the above. (93 ) 

Parse all the participles and verbs m the mfimtive mood that 
(xjcurin the above, 

2, Of what T ^ - tin prepositions are the following words compounded 
Aaputaiej eface^ circutt, collision, preface, succeed, mfuse, soQOum, 
tmdum.*’ (107-110 ) 

-SET b:. 

I, “ It is great sm to sweBur unto a sm. 

But greater sm to keep a smful oath 
Who can be bound by any solemn vow 
To do a murderous deed, to rob a man. 

To reave the orphan of hia patrimony 
And have no other reason for this wrong 
But that he was bound by a solemn oath ^ ” 

—King JTenry VI 

(o) Parse all the words m the laat Ime. 

(^) Analj^e the two sentences contamed m the last two Imes, 
Rjqilynig any words that ore required to make the analysis complete 
Take care to pomt out the character of each sentence (96 ) 
(d When IS the infinitive mood used without bemg preceded by the 
vxdio? Give examples of this from the above passage, and mentibu 
othfiis that occur to you. (39 ) 

2. Wnte the subject-matter of a lesson on either pf the following: 
Ifood, Tense. 

3 Give the Latm prepositions that mean under, imth, across, cf* 
1107-110) 


SET L. 

** The voice of Emd rang 
Glear through the open oasement of the hall, 
Singmg; and a^ the sweet Of a bird " 
Heaad by the lander m a lonely jile 
Moves him to thmk what^md c^^r^irdat ^ 
That smgs so delicately dear, and fihafce ' 
Ckmjecture of the plumage and the form^ 

So the sweet voice of Emd moved 
K 
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(а) Point out and analyse the noun sentence in the above nas^rrc 

(94 ) ^ 

(б) Parse the participles and infinitive moods m the above nassntm 

(39, 40 } ^ ‘ ^ 

(c) Explain how the woid what is used in the fifth line, and 

other uses of the same word (27.) * ® 

(d) G-ive the meaning of the above passage in iilain, simple MorJs tif 
your own (177 ) 

2. Give examples of words compounded with the Latm preposition 
m (meaning tn, into). Mention some woids m which the affix m fiig 
quite a diffeient meaning, and state what that meanmg is, (105) 


PUPIL-TEACHERS —FOURTH YEAR 

Eequu ementa ,—^Fuller knowledge of grammar and analysis, and of the 
common Latm loots of English words. Outlme of the Inatory of the 
language and literature 


SET A 

1. “NTow stir the fire, and close the shutters/as^, 

Let/aW the curtains, wheel the sofa rounds 
And,while the bubblmg and loud hisamg nm 
Throws up a steamy colu7nn^ and the cups 
That cheer hut 7iot inehriate, watt on eachy 
So let us wdeome peaceful evenmg in,” 

Analyse the above passage, and parse the words m itahcs (95 ) 

2 From what source is the word sofa derived^ Mention other 
words derived from the same source. (263 ) 

3 To what dates and events would you assign the adoption and the 
di&^tmuance of Frencfh os the language of Court and nobility in 
England ? (226^) 

A the authors of the followmg works. ‘ Paradise Lost,’ 

‘The,Fa6^ Queen,* * Vanity Fair,* ‘Robinson Crusoe,* ‘The Task,’ 
‘^K-eailwolfth,’ ‘The Excursion,’ ‘The IdyUa of the King * (309.) 


SET B, 

And 0, ye swelling hills and spacious plains I 
Bespirenl} from shore to shore with steeple-towers, 
whose silent finger pomts to heaven, 
wantmg, airwide mtervals, the bulk 
Oi anoifipt npnster lifted above the cloud 
OfiiiMi % se adr^ which town or city breeds, 
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To itttercept the Bun’s glad beams—may ne’er 
That true suoceasion fail of English hearts, 

Who, mth ancestral feeling, can peiceive 
What in those holy stnictures ye possess 
Of ornamental mterest.” 

Paraphrase this passage (177) 

£ Point out in it the subordinate sentences, and analyse and poise 
f jUy the last sentence. (96 ) 

3. IVhat kinds of English words are derived from the Anglo-Saxon 
IflDgnigef State any difference m inflexion between the English and 
iflglo-Saxon languages. (202 ) 


SET 0. 

1. “ The poet, fostermg for his native land 

Such hope, entreats that servants may abound 
Of those pure altars worthy , mmisters 
Detached from pleasure, to the love of gain 
Superior, insusceptible of pnde, 

And by ambitious longmgs undisturbed, 

Hen whose delight is where their duty leads 
Or Axes them j whose least distmguished day 
Shines with some portion of that heavenly lustre 
Which mokes the Sabbath lovely m the sight 
Of blessed angels, pitying human cares ’* 

Paraphrase this passage (177 ) 

2. Point out the subordinate sentences in it, and analyse and parse 
lulljthe noun sentence Pomt out also any adi actives of Latin origin 
145,109) 

3. State the various ways by which words of Latin origin have^ 
been introduced mto our language (209 ) 


SET D 

L ”It 13 well known to the learned that the ancient la"^ of AtthA 
the exportation of figs cnminal — that being supposed a 
of fruit BO excellent m Attica that the Athenians deemi^ it too 
^Awus for the palate of any foreigners; and m'lliis 
Ittktion they were so much in earnest thuL nifornioia 
^fcojj^/Us among them ”— 

Attiyae each of the sentences m the^.^i^e wduc3],L 

twdto. (95.) _ 

i PsiiM each word m the followings ^ 

*M«of fruit BO excefleht ” __ 

A Write out a list of wor<fei,oompoundflSLaSsA!8HHMfiP^^®^ 
ciucoj/erof auclto, fl3^ 13^ ) 
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SET E. 

1, “ 'Twa& now a place, of punishment, 

Whence if so loud a shriek were eentj 
Aa reached tlie upper aar. 

The hearers blessed themBelvee and said, 

The spines of the sinful dead 
Bemoaned thei) torments there ” 

Analyse this passage, and parse the words in italics 

2 From what Latm roots oie the following words denred ’ library, 
locomotion, eloqvj&nce, ducidale, legttimcUe, lunatic, eoctiavagant (13^’’ 
134) 

3 When did the following wnteis live, and what are then prmcip^ 
works ’ Spenser, Pope, Milton, Locke, Bacon, Chaucer. (368 ) 


SET F. 

1. “ Learning hath his infancy, when it is hut beginning and almost 
childish then hia yooilh, when it is luxuriant and juvemle (hen his 
strength of years, when it is solid and reduced and laatly hia old age, 
when it waxeth dry and exhaust But it is not good to look too long 
upon these tm lung wheels of vicissitude, lest we become giddy ”—Bam 

Analyse this passage down to the word “ exhaust,” and parse the 
words m italics. (95 ) 

2 Comment on the use of the pronoun hta m it, and mentiou anj 
similar use of it in another passage (24 ) 

3. Pomt out any words m lie above which have a Latm root 
(132, 133.) 

4. Mention any great writers m the eighteenth century and their 
works. (378, 379 ) 


SET G 

1 “ Be us^td where thou livest, that they may 

Both want and imsh thy pleasing presence still 
Kindness, good parts, great places, ore the way 
To compass this Find out men's wants and wdl, 

And meet them there. All worldly joys go less 

To the one joy of domg kmdneaaes.”— George Herbert, 1633. 

{a) Write out the meanmg of the above in your own words. (177.) 
Paxse the words m italics. 

(c) Analyse the fijit two lines. (95 ) 

(d) 1 (q(w is the word that used in the first line ’ Give examplei fi 
the #5ei^t ways in which the word that is employed, (60 ) 

% Mentipn aoane of the dajaaea of words m our language which m 
pawilly cf jLaAJn^jfigm. Give examples. (234) 
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SET H 

i. Analyse the following, parsing the woicla m italics — 

‘*No rotce divine, the storm allayed , 

No light propitious shone j 
When, far from all effectual aid, 

We^mW —each alone,, 

But / beneath a roughci sea, 

And wAe^Tjiec? m blacker gulfs than he,^* — Gowpei' 

2 Point out any words in the above derived from Latm, oi from 
Tatm through French (220 ) 

3 In English almost any part of Bpeecb may be used as any othx^r 
fart of speech Illuatrate this (62 ) 

4 To what period of our bterature do the following wnters respec- 
trely belong’ Alfred the Great, Chaucer, Spenser, Cowper. (368 ) 


SET I 

1, I would the great world grew like thee. 

Who greweat not alone m power 
And knowledge, but from hour to hour 
In reverence and in chanty ”— Tem/nyamt, 

Analyse this stanza; and explam, if you can, its metre (95, 178 ) 
i the etymology and exact meaning of as many of the follow^ 
mg words ^ you can /ortress, fortvtvdCi suhac/nhc^ dmnina- 

nditude, rnipomble^ construction^ eixport (132, 133 ) 

1 Qits m example of an ‘'mflmtive of pntpoae”; and also of an 
nmmuve used as equivalent to a noun. (82.) 

i. Sa 7 what yon knoxr about the life and writings of MatOn. Pope, 
or Dr Johnson. (368) i" j 


SET K. 

I. Break up the following complex sentence into simple sentences, 
a new line with each simple sentence 

All cnmes shall cease and anment frauds shall foil, 
Retummg jfuatice lift aloft her scale, 

Peace o’er the world her olive wand extend. 

And white-robed Innocence from heay^ descend.*^ 

9 and participles in the above, 

i What conjunctions should be followed by the end^itocHive moodt 
our examples, usmg a diSerent conjunction in ea<!5fc.r 
which of the following words are of 
^ baxon ongm; and state what class of things 

names sheep, ship, hreqd, miUs, ha^et,^nap, fmOtod, "peA 
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SET L. 

1 Are Anglo-Saxon and English different languages’ or what is 
their relation to one another ’ (206 ) 

2. “ The Batavian territory, conqueied from the waves and datiuU 
against them by human art, was m extent little superior to the prmci 
pality of AYalea , but all that narrow space was a busy and popuhiu 
hive, m which new wealth was every day cimted, and m which 
masses of old wealth weie hoarded ”— Macaulay, 

{a) How many different sentences are contamed in the aboM*’ 
Assign each to its proper class. 

(6) Parse the words m italics 

3. When should the word the, be considered as an adverb? Gne 
instances. (30 ) 


SCHOLARSHIP 
SET A. 

[Two hours and a half allowed for ihisj^yQ,} ) 

No abbreviation of less than three letters to be need m pairing or 
analysis All candidates mnst do the composition, parsing, a»d 
analysis. 

Composition 

W^nte a letter, oi an essay, on one of the following subject? — 

(a.) Your favourite flowers, and the way to cultivate them, 

(h) The moral lessons of the microscope and the telescope 

(c) The advantages and disadvantages of town life as compared with 
life in the country. 

[d) Examinations, (159 ) 


Qbammab. 

1. Parse the words m italics in the following passage, not omitting 
to give and explam. their syntax — 

“ Breathes there the man with soul so dead 
Who never to himself hath said. 

This is my hwn, my native laiid t 
TFAose heart hath ne’er withm him burned 
As home his footsteps he hath turned 
From vxLndermg on a foreign strand ? 

If such there h^athe^ go, mark him 
For him no minstrel raptures swell I 
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High though hia titles, proud his name. 

Boundless his weaJth, as wish can claim, 

Despite those titles, power, and pelf. 

The wretch concentred all m self, 

Ldvmg, shall forfeit fair renown, 

And, doubly dying, shall go down 
To the vile dust from whence he sprung. 

Unwept, unhonoured, and unsung ” 

2. Anfilyae eithei the first or the last half of the above passage into 
its component sentences, and show m separate columns— 

|fl} The nature of the sentence. 

(jj (If dependent) its relation to the principal sentence. 

(^) Subject (d) Its enlargements (if any) 

(f) Predicate (/) Its extensions (if any) 

(j) Object (if any) (A) Its enlargements (if any). (05 ) 

3. Explain by a paraphrase, or otherwise, the portion of the passage 
which you take for analysis (177 ) 

4 Examine and illustrate the etymology of any five of the foUowmg 
worda from the above Own, nahve, whx>8e, heart, foreign, minsttel, 
mptms, titles, houndleas, claim, wretch, concentred, forfeit, renown, 
(127 144,) 

5. DiBtngmah common, proper, and abstract nouns,—cardinal and 
ordinal numbers,—mtransitive and neuter verbs,—contmuative and dis- 
junetire conjunctions,—personal, possessive, reflexive, and relative 
pnmonns. 

6. It is often said that English is less of an irflected language in its 
latter than in its earlier stages. Explam what is meant by this, and 
give & few instances of inflexion m English as now spoken (61 ) 

7. Show by examples how analysis helps us to parse correctly 
(90) 

8. At which periods, and in connection wit^i what events, in the 
history of this island, did the most important changes take place m the 
linguage of the mhabitants ? Illustrate yonr answer (202-238 ) 


SET B. 

{DireciioTis as in A.) 

Composition 

Write a letter, or an essay, on one of the followmg subjects 
la) Singing birds. 

(A) Fairy tales. 

(tf) Best way of spendme holidays 

(d) Advantages of the study and knowledfea' of geography. (160 ) 
Gbammab 

I Parse thiNt^ords m italics in the foUownaig passage* not omittiDg 
tegfve and explam their syntcu *— 
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‘‘I met a traveller from an antique land, 

Who said ‘ Two vast and trunkleaa legs of stone 
Stand in the Desert Near them, on the sand, 

Half-mnh, a shattered visage hea, whose, frown 
And wrinkled Up and sneer of cold command, 

Tell that the sculptor well those passions read 
Which still survive, stamped on these lifeless thmgs. 

The hand that mocked them, and the heart that/ecZ 
And on the pedestal these words appear. 

‘ My name is Ozymondiaa, King of kmga \ 

Look on my works, ye mighty, and despair ' ’ 

Nothing beside remainfl. Bound the decay 
Of th<U colossal wreck, boundless and bore, 

The lone and level sands stretch far away ” 

2, Analyse either the first or the last half of the above passage 
(95) 

3. Explain by a paraphrase, or otherwise, the passage from “Neai 
them ” down to “ that fed (1770 

4 Examme and illustrate the etymology of any five of the fodow- 
ing words from the above sonnet tinvelhr, visage, passions, survive, 
dsspatr, level, boundless, lorn, decay, colossal, desert, lip, pedestal (100 
144) 

5 Show by definition and examples what is meant by {«) substan¬ 
tive, (6) intransitive, (c) passive, (d) defective, (e) strong (irregular) 

(/) weak (regular) verbs To which of the two last-named classes 
would you refer the verbs Zo lead, to sjrread, to shew, to meep, to spend ? 
and why 7 (34-560 

G. Give your definition of an adverb, a preposition, and a conjunc¬ 
tion, and show by examples the difference between each of them'and 
the other two. Can you mention any words belongmg to these three 
classes which cannot be parsed without knowing their position m a 
sentence? (57-60 ) 

7. Give a short historical sketch, with dates, of the ongm and 
growth of the English language. (199-201 ) 


SET a 

{Direetions asm A) 
CoMPosiTioir. 

Write a letter on one of the following subj'ects 

(1) Gardening. 

(2) A atom at sea. 

(3) A day’s angling. 

(4) r SoBM pulfiio paark (169,) 
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Gbaumab. 

1 Btrse fully the words italiouaed m the foUowmg sentenoes (syntax 
IS an easentifll part of parsing) — 

“For who would bear 
The msolence of office and the spurns 
That patient merit of the unworthy takes, 

BrA that the dread of aomethi'iig after death. 

The undiscovered country from whose bourne 
No traveller returns, pwsdes the will, 

And makes us raJther bear those ills we have 
Than fly to others that we know not of ? ” 

2. Analyao the sentence in Question 1. (86-99 ) 

3, Select and classify the pronouns, conjunctions, and prepositions 
m the same sentence 

i Explam the terms cardmal, ordinal, and indehnite numerals, and 
gire exa^les of each. (29-31.} 

5 Give the past tenses of the verbs croio, Acio, wm^ help^ bidt 
Mt write, dig, he, get, shear, and any obsolete forms of those tensea 
(48.47) 

flL Classify the English conjunctions, and show that they are fre- 
qumtly denved from verbs. 

7. Explam the force of the following affixes -dom, as m martyr- 
(fofli, -anne, as m handsome; -less, as m epeecMesa, -ihle, as in wflex^ 

and give other examples of each affix (100-124 ) 

8. Define a preposition, and show by examples that prepositions do 

not idways precede the noun they govern. (58 ) ’ 

9. Give examples of noun, adjective, and adverbial clauses, em¬ 
ployed as subordinate sentences. (95 ) 

IQ. Name the sources of our language from which the following 
vords are denved hat, shoe, vest, glove, sock, bonnet, ribbon, tunic, 
^Atit (128-144) 


SET D. 

(VtrecitOTis as in A) 

CoMPOsmoiT 

Write a letter, or an essay, on one of the following subjects:— 

(a) Common fruits. 
ih) PootbalL 

(c) Hodes of travelling, 

(ci) The advantages and disadvantages of Mving in osx oM^o^^inSr 
istly settled, country, compared. (169.) 

GaATtfMAKr 

h Ptoe the words in italics in tl^e foDowing 
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to give and explain their syntax, and carefully distinguishing the 
■w’orda which occur twice over — 

“ Foi theiem stands the office of a K%nq, 

His honoui, im tue, merit, and chief praise. 

That f07 the public such a weight he bears 
Yet he w^ho leigns withm hiimelf, and rules 
Passions, desires, and fears, is more a Kmq 
Which every v'lse and virtuous man attains; 

And who attains not, ill aspii es to mle 
Cities of men or headstrong multitudes, 

Subject himself to anarchy within. 

Or lawless passions m him, which he serves.” 

2 Analyse the passage (95.) 

3 Of the 15 nouns in the above passage, 6 are of Anglo-Saxon, S cf 
Latin, and 2 of Greek oiigm Classiiy them accordingly About iihuli 
word only may there be a difference of opinion, and why’ (131-137 \ 

4 Make a list of the auxiliary verbs, distmguishmg those of mood 
from those of tense (53 ) 

5. Give examples of English words m which differences of (a) case, 
(&) number, (c) gender, (d) degree, (e) mood, (/) tense, {g) voice, are 
indicated by cliangea m the form of the word itself {inflexion) (11) 

6 Pomt out the historical order in which the several foreign elc 
ments were incorporated mto the English language During wlut 
period did English seem to be dymg out, and under what cncum- 
atances and influences did it revive ’ (198-202 ) 


SET E 

(Two hours and a hcdf allowed /or this paper) 

No abbreviation of less than three letters to be used in parsing or analysis. 

SECfrioN L—Parse fully the words m italics m the following pa^ 
sages (syntax should not be neglected m the parsmg) — 

** Yet mown not, Land of Fame, 

Though ne'er the Leopai da on thy shield 
Ketreated from so sad a field, 
iSiincc Norman Wilham came 
Oft may thme annals justly boast 
Of batties stem by Scotland lost, 

Grudge not her victory. 

"When for her freeborn rights she sfrow, 

Fighfa dear to all who freedom love. 

To none so dear as thee ” 

** One waUng^ as the Emperor was ? eturmng to the palace throng'* 
Borrow portico, an assassm who waited his passage rushed upon huu 
With swinfl, loudly exclaiming, ‘ The Senate sends you 
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ejection n.—Point out the subjects, predicates, and objects, with 
their ettensions, enlargements, or complements (if any), m the foUow- 
mg sentences — 

Remember, pnnce, that thou shalt die. 

Whoever reflects upon the uncertainty of his own life, will find out 
that the state of others is not more permanent 
XIiis exuberance of money displayed itself m wantonness of expense, 
ant! procurefl for me the acquaintance of others equally favoured by 
Fortune. (95.) 

Sectioit m.—Pomt out cleaily the relations which the sentences 
rocIuM in brackets m the following passages bear to their principal 
etntences, and give your reasons for assigning each relation — 

He (that would pass the latter part of his life with honour) must 
(when he is young) consider (that he shall one day be old) and re¬ 
number (when he is old) (that he has once been young) (96) 

(When Socrates was buildmg himself a house) being asked by one 
(who observed the littleness of the design) (why a ma-n bo emment 
would not have an abode more suitable to his dignity) he replied (that 
be should thmk himself sufficiently accommodated) (if he could see 
that narrow habitation filled with real friends), 

SECnoif rV—1. Explain the term “case” Show that there are 
generally only two forma of case in English, and give words that em- 
^oy more than two forms 

Explain how the possessive case is written in English, with any 
exceptions to the general rules (19-22 ) 

2. ‘What does the term conjugation include? Kame some of the 
English defective verbs What condition is expressed hy a subjimc- 
tive mood ? G-ive examples of sentences, showing varieties of that 
condition. (42-66.) 

3 What IS meant by saying that prepositions express relations ’ 
Give examples to show that the principal relations are those of cause, 
place, and tune (68-60 ) 

SscnoN V —In the following passages select words containing 
Utm prefixes; convert also the nouns into adjectives by means of 
suffixes, giving the force of each prefix and suffix^ (107-110.) 
presupposes sympathy 

He aatififies his ambition with the fame he shall acquire, 
lawful authonty is seldom resisted 

Bbrtrsvngance, though suggested by vanity and excited by loxuiy, 
seldom procures applause 

The passions contmue their tyranny with incessant demands for 
mialgence, and hfe evaporates into vain repentance or impotent 
sppetite 

SxcJiON' VT —^Write full notes of a lesson on one of the following 

(а) Concords of verb and subject. 

(б) Gomplementa or extensions of the predicate. 
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(c) The advantages of learning Latin grammar, or some other Gram, 
mar than English 

Section yLL—W rite a letter descriptive of— 

(a) Some outdoor school game 
Or, (6) A shipwreck. 

Or, (c) The beauties of summer. 

Or, (rf) Your favourite walk. 

Underhne any words you have used that aie of Latm orima 
(159 ) ^ 


SET F 

{Birtciions as in E) 

Section I.—Parse fully the woicls m italics m the foliowmg pss 
sages (syntax should not be neglected m the parsmg) — 

** The better days of life were ouis ; 

The worst can be tut mine 
The sun that cheers, the etorm that lowers, 

Shall never moi e he thine. 

The eilence. of that dreamless sleep 
I envy now too much to weep ; 

Nor need I to repine 
Thai all those charms have passed away 
I might have watched through long decay ’* 

The flower in ripened bloom unmatdiecf 
Must full the earhestprey. 

Though by no hand wniimdy enatchedt 
The leaves must drop away ’* 

Section IL—Analyse the prmcipal sentences in the following piis 
sage, and state the nature of the subordinate sentences, pomtmg oat 
the aenteuoea upon which they depend — 

“This mother is still alive, and may perhaps even yet, though her 
mahce was often defeated, enjoy the pleasure of reflecting that the hfe, 
which she often endeavoured to destroy, was at last shortened by her 
maternal offices, and that, though she could not transport her son to 
the plantations, she has had the satisfaction of forcmg him iuto en- 
goncies that burned on his death ” (95.) 

Section UL—Select and classify the adverbs and conjunctions k 
the passage given above (67-60 ) 

Section IV.'—1 Give examples of reflective, distributive, and in 
terrogatlve pronouns State the diflerences in usage of the relative 
who, which, and whai (270 

% Explain the term preposiUon, What are the principal relationi 
1 Only one Of these questions Is to he answered. 
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imJicafced by prepomtaona ? Give exampleB of oompound prepositions, 
toed by prefixing simple prepositions to nouns and adj eotives. (69.) 

^ Explain the terms adjectwe and adverbial clauses^ Give sen¬ 
tences showing that these aLauses are equivalent to simple adjectives 
or adverbs, (89, 90 ) 

Section Y—Select twelve of the following words, show how they 
are compoimded, and derive their meaning from the meaning of their 
component parte • smce, except^ become^ amongst^ between^ a2- 

ihougk perhaps, whither, good-bye, towaida, forsooth despite, 

boyhood, Icmgdcm, complex. 

Section VL—^Wnte full notes of a lesson on o)ie of the following 
sobjecta — 

(fl) Interrogative pronouna, 

(ft} Mooda of verbs 

(V) AMlyais of a simple sentence. 

Section YIL—^Wnte a letter descriptive of— 

(a) The plan of some large town 
Or, (ft) A visit to a factory. 

Or, (c) A ramble by a river-side. 

Or, (d) A day’s skatmg (156 ) 


SET G 

(Two hours and a half allowed for this papet ) 

No abbreviation of leas than three letters to ha used In pejslng or anelyslH 
Codidaiss must not answer more than owe qnesilon in each of the Sections IV, V, VL 

CoMPOsiTioir. 

Wnte a letter descriptive of— 

(1) The early signs of Spnng, 

Or, (2) Some Museum with which yon are acquainted. 

Or, (3) Some act of kmdneas or heroism which you may have wit¬ 
nessed. 

Or, (4) Some of the difficulties of a young teacher’s life. (169 ) 

Seciton I —Parse fully the words italicised in the following sen¬ 
tences (syntax is an essential part of parsing) — 

“Yet live there etiU, who can remember well 
How when a mountain-chief his hngle blew, 

Both field and forest, dingle, chff] and dell, 

And aohtary heath ihe signal knew J 
And/asft the faithful dan around hjm dreWi 
What tune the warning note was keenly 
What time aloft their kindred banner flew^ ^ 

While clamorous war-pipe» yelled the gathap^fl^g ^ 

And while the Eiery Gross glancecU U& ^ , 
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Seotion n —^Analyse the following sentences, making a table, show, 
ing m separate columns — 

(1) The nature of the sentence 

(2) (K dependent) its ielation to the pnncipal sentence. 

(3) Subject. 

(4) Its enlargement (if any). 

(6) Predicate 

(6) Its extensions (if any) 

(7) Object 

(8) Its enlaigement (if any) 

How to deal with him was a puzzlmg question. 

While the lion and tiger were teaimg each othei, the jackal ha^l 
run off into the jungle with the prey 

Who spills the foremost foemon’a life. 

His party conquers m the strife.” 

If I suffer causeless wiong, 

Is then my selfish rage so strong, 

My sense of public weal so low. 

That for mere vengeance on a foe 
Those cords of love I should unbmd 
Which knit my country and my kmd ’ ” 

Section HI —Select and classify the pronouns, conjunctions, and 
adverbs m the sentences given above 

Section IV —1 Write ont rules for the spelling of those classes 
of words which include receiving, judgment, chaugeable, so far as 
relates to the part of the word printed m itabc type. 

2 Explain the terms reflexive, indefinite, and show m what sense 
they are applied to some of the parts of speech (25 ) 

3 Explain the term subjunctive mood, and give examples of ita 
uses. (80 ) 

Section V.—1 Show that the following words may represent two or 
more parts of speech . next^ mider, tilly hy^ thaty hie 

% Derive the following woids compacty armngCy acquamty cdgelmy 
geoffrapky, dmuade, ahroady precede^ suspend 

3. Give a noun, an adjective, and a verb, fonned fiom each of the 
following Latin words dtscOy sstdeOy scs i6o, vtHOy duco, dico (131) 

Sechon VI,—1. State whether the concords in the following sen 
tencea are incorrect, and give the pioper rule of concord in each 
case — (76) 

Neither she nor James were there 

Either Mary or Jane must fetch me their rake 

Scott’s * Tales of a Grandfatlier' were written for his grundchildiwi, 

2. Explain the terms onetaphoTy simih, and give appopnate ex* 
anples. (174) 

3. Give examplea of defective English verbs, and show how the 
deficimiee are supphed. (33 ) 
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SET H. 

SwnoN V—‘1 Wiat attempts have been made to olassify the 
Enghah irregular verbs ? Supply a brief classified list of these verbs 

^^Nvhatare participles, and to what uses aie they applied m the 
umtion of sentences ? (40 ) 

Section VL_1 How do you distinguish between adverbs and 

.■ODjiinctions, adverbs and prepositions, adverbs and adjectives ? (102 ) 
^ 2 Give instances of the employment of adverbial and prepositional 
pimses, and classify them according to their meanvng (90 ) 

Section VH,—^Account histoncally for the presence of so many 
words of foreign origin in the English language. (204.) 


SET L 


Section I.—Parse the words m itahcs m the following passages — 

“ The monarch saw, and ahooh. 

And bode no moi e rejoice , 

All bloodless waxed hia look, 

And tremulous his voice 
Let the men of lore appeary 
The toisest of the earth. 

And expound the words of fear 
That mar our royal mirth,” 

is of all crimes the haaeM for malice and anger are appeased 
«t& taefita, but envy is exasperated, as envying to fortunate persons 
kik their power and their wish to do good 
Write the first passage in simple prose (177.) 

Section IL—^Analyse the following passages — 

“Yet time may dimmish the pam 

The flower and the shrub and the tree. 

Which I reared for her pleasure in vain, 

In tune may have comfort for me. ” 


After men have travelled through a few stages m vice, shame for* 
ttkee them and turns back to wait upon the few virtiieB they have 
<fill lemaaning. 


fifihioN m.—(jhve the author, and name of poem from which takeo^ 
of acme (not more than six) of the following lines *— 


A primrose by a river’s brinn 

village Hampden that with dauntless breast 
Wa watched her breathing through the night 
0 Solitude I where are the charms. 

Thf^world was all before them where to choose 
Hoprayeth best, who loveth best all things both great 
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Our glorious Semper Eadem, the banner of our pnde. 

The q^uality of mercy la not stramed. 

0 woman 1 in our hours of ease 

Higher atiU and higher from the earth thou spnngest, 

There ai^e seven piUars of Gothic mould 
Now’s the day and now’s the hour 

Seotiok IV.—Classify m parallel columns— 

1. The following nouns as common, proper, collective, abstract, or 
in any other way Mob, sheep, man, WiUiam, maid-Beriant, amji, 
Bmia, aunt, scissors, pareiit, authoiess, pnde, vixen, dream, jlo^i 
dragon (9.) ’ 

Or, 2 The following pronouns as personal, relative, interrogative, 
pOBsesaive, or in any other way : Mine, this, each, who, that, ickt 
any, she, all, we, hmsdf, whateier (24.) 

Or, 3 The following verbs as transitive or intransitive, regular or 
irregular, weak or strong, or m any other way Fetch, can, hvt, 
regard, speal, com, hnng, go, sing, become, hang, do, will, mm 
(35) 

Section V —1. Wnte down the comparative and superlative 
degrees of old, bad, much, late, fat, wilful, amiahle, clumsy, demU 
Name some comparatives and superktives that have no pogitiia 
(32.) 

Or, 2. The past tenses and passive participles of the verbs ie/jifi, 
sting, bear, speak, tread, drive, swear, smite* Name also some dedec* 
tive verbs (53) 

Or, S. The meaning of the Latm prepositions ante, pra, and sub, 
used in composition as prefixes, with examples of each meaning. 
(1070 

Section VT.—'Write full notes of a lesson on one of the following 
subjects, [a) Abstract nouns; (6) Prepositions of place; (c) Amlym 
at sentences containing adjective clauses. 

SEcrnoN YIL—Wnte a letter deacnptive of—(a) Some manufactur- 
mg process; (h) The locality of your town or village; (c) The story of 
Grace Darling, [d) The Pnnce of Wales’s visit to Inia. (169.) 
Underlme m the letter any words you know to be of Latm origm, 
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OTEODUCTION. 

L Tongue, Speech, Language.—We speak of the '^English 
tongue” or of the “French language”, and we say of two 
nations that they “do not understand each other’s speech.” 
The existence of these three words—speech, tongue, language 
-proves to us that a language is something spoken,—that it is 
a nranher of sounds ; and that the writing or printing of it 
upon paper is a quite secondary matter. Language, rightly 
considered, then, is an organised set of sounds. These 
flonnds coii7ey a meaning from the nund of the speaker to 
theninid of the hearer, and thus serve to connect man with 

niUL 

2, Written Language. —took many hundreds of years— 
perhaps thousands—^before human bemgs were able to invent a 
mode of writing upon paper—^that is, of representing sounds 
by signs. These signs are called letters ; and the whole set of 
them goes by the name of the Alphabet —^from the two first 
letteiB of the Greek alphabet, which are called aljpha^ leta. 
There are languages that have never been put upon paper at 
*11, such as many of the African languages, many in the South 
Sea Islands, aud other parts of the globe. But in all cases, 
every language that we know anything about—^English, Latin, 
French, German—existed for hundreds of years before any one 
Aonght of writing it down on paper. 

i A Language Grows.—^A language is an orgaariwu or 
organic existence. hTow every organism lives; and^ if 
it grows j and, if it grows, it also dies. Our togusgfl 
&m; it is growmg still, and it has been grotm^ ioP 
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hundreds of years. As it grows it loses something, and it fraui, 
something else, it alters its appearance; changes take place m 
this part of it and in that part,—^until at length its appearance 
in age is something almost entirely different from what it was 
in its early youth. If we had the photograph of a man of 
forty, and the photograph of the same person when he was a 
child of one, we should find, on comparing them, that it was 
almost impossible to point to the smallest trace of hkeness m 
the features of the two photographs. And yet the two pictnica 
represent the same person. And so it is with the English 
language. The oldest English, which is usually called AngV 
Saxon, IS as different from our modem English as if they were 
two distinct languages ] and yet they are not two languages, tat 
really and fundamentally one and the same. Modem English 
differs from the oldest Enghsh as a giant oak does from a small 
oak sapling, or a broad stalwart man of forty does from a feeble 
infant of a few months old. 

4. The English Language.—^The Enghsh language is the 
speedi spoken hy the Anglo-Saxon race in England, m most 
parts of Scotland, in the larger part of Ireland, m the United 
States, in Canada, in Austraha and I7ew Zealand, m South 
AMoa, and in many other parts of the world. In the middle 
of the fifth century it was spoken by a few thousand men who 
hod lately landed m England from the Continent: it is now 
spoken hy more than one hundred milhona of people In tlie 
course of the next sixty years, it will probably be the speech 
of twQ hundred milhons 

5. English on the Continent.—In the middle of the fifth 
century it was spoken in the north-west comer of Europe— 
between the months of the Ehine, the Weser, and the Hbe; 
and in Schleswig there is a small district which is called Angeln 
to this day. But it was not then called English; it was mow 
probably called Teutish, or Tentsoh, or Eeutscsli—all woida 
connected with a generic word which covers many famihefl and 
Uaguagea—Teutonic. It was a rough guttural speech of cw 
br two thousand words, and it was brought over to this countiy 
% the Jutea, Angles, and Saxons m the year 449. Theee 
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men left then home on the Continent to find here farms to till 
and houses to hve in , and they drove the inhabitants of the 
Bland—the Bntona—ever farther and farther -west, until they 
at length left them in peace m the more mountainous parts of 
the island— m the southern and western comers, ipi Cornwall 
and in Wales 

a The British Language.—^What language did the Teutonic 
conquerors, who wrested the lands from the poor Britons, find 
tpoken m this island when they first set foot on it? Kot a 
Teutonio speech at alL They found a language not one word of 
which they could understand. The island itself was then called 
Britain; and the tongue spoken in it belonged to the Keltic 
group of languages Languages belonging to the Keltic group 
are sfill spoken m Wales, in Brittany (m France), m the High¬ 
lands of Scotland, in the west of Ireland, and in the Isle of 
llan. A few words—very few—from the speech of the Bntons, 
have come mto out own English language; and what these are 
we ahflll see by-and-hy. 

7. The Family to which English belongs. —Our English 
tongue belongs to the Aryan or Indo-Bjuropeon Pamily of 
languages. That is to say, the mam part or substance of it can 
be traced back to the race which inhabited the high table-lands 
that he to the hack of the western end of the great range of the 
Himalaya, or ‘‘Abode of Snow.” This Aryan race grew and 
increased, and spread to the south and west; and from it have 
sprung languages wliich are now spoken in India, m Persia, in 
Greece and Italy, m Prance and Germany, m Scandmavi^ and 
in Eussia. Prom this Aryan family we are sprung, out of the 
oldest Aryan speech our own language has grown. 

8. The Qroup to which English belongs. ^—The Ihdo- 
Ettropean family of languages consists of several groups. One 
of these is called the Teutonio Group, because it is spoken loij 
the Touts (or the Teutonio race), who ore found 

m England and Scotland, in Holland, in parts of ^ 

Dsflnmrk, m Horway and Sweden, m Iceland, wld the 
J^da. The Teutonio group consists of tbie® 

Gtennan, Low German, and Scandinftvton H^h 
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Geiman is the name given to the kind of German spoken m 
Upper Germany—that is, in the tahledand “which hea south of 
the nver Mam, and which rises gradually till it runs into the 

Alps Kew High German is the German of hooka_the 

Kterary language—^the German that is taught and learned in 
schools. Low German is the name given to the Gennan. 
dialects spoken in the lowlands—the German part of the 
Great Plam of Europe, and round the mouths of those Gennan 
nvers that flow mto the Baltic and the North Sea. Scan.' 
dinavian is the name given to the languages spoken in 
Denmark and in the great Scandmavian Peninsula. Of these 
three languages, Danish and Norwegian are practically the same 
—their literary or hook-language is one ; while Swedish is veiy 
different. Icelandic is the oldest and purest form of Scandina¬ 
vian. The following is a table of the 


GROUP OP TEUTONIO LANGUAGES. 

TBUTOmO. 


Dalcli. 


1 


High (jxBSL&ir 


FlemUh. FrlalBO. Engl 


^lalL ok UlJlle 


New. 


SCASDIHATUW 

IcelJndla Dansk Femtle. STJak 
(or Node). (BwedUb). 


It will he observed, on lookmg at the above table, that High 
German is subdivided according to time, but that the other 
groups axe subdivided according to space. 

9. Englidi a Low-Gkrmaa Speech. —Our English tongue is 
the lowest of all Low-G«rman dialeots. Low German is the 
Gennan spoken in the lowlands of Germany. As we descend 
the rivers, we come to the lowest level of all—^the level of the 
sea. Our English speech, once a mere dialect, came down to 
that, crossed the German Ocean, and settled m Britain, to whitdi 
it gave in time the name of Anglarland or England. The Low 
German qwiken in the Netherlands is called Dutch; the Low 
German spoken in Eriesland—a prosperous province of Hollaiid 

4b called PriBian; and the Low German spoken in Great 
Britrin Ib calLed English. These three languages are extaemely 
Eke one another^ but the Contiiiental language that is hk®4 
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{!,( ]!>.nHali IS the Dutch or HoUandiA dialect called Frisian. 
•jTe even possess a couplet, every word of which is both Eng- 
jjjli and rnaian. It runs thus— 

G^ood butfier and good cheese 
Is good English and good Fries. 

10. Dutch and Welsh—a Oontrast. —When the Teuton con- 
qnerora came to this country, they called the Bntons foreigners, 
jujt as the Greeks called aU other peoples besides themselves 
By this they did not at first mean that they were 
uncivihsed, hut only that they were not Greeks. I^'ow, the 
Teutonic or Saxon or Enghsh name for foreigners was WeaJhaB, 
a word afterwards contracted into Welsh. To this day the 
modem Teuts or Teutons (or G&iinan8y as we call them) call 
all Frenchmen and Itahans Welshrnm; and, when a German 
peasant crosses the border into France, he says : “ I am gomg 
mto Welflhland.” 

IL The Spread of English over Britain.— The Jutes, who 
came from Juteland or Jylland—^now called Jutland—settled in 
Kent and in the Isle of Wight The Saxons settled in the 
south and western parts of England, and gave their names to 
thosa kingdoms—now counties—^whose names came to end in 
flflt There was the kingdom of the East Saxons, or Essex; 
the kingdom of the West Saxons, or Wessex; the kingdom of 
file Middle Saxons, or ifiliddlesex ; and the kingdom of the 
South Saxons, or Sussex. The Angles settled chiefl.y on the 
east coast The kingdom of East Anglia was divided into the 
r^ona of the ITorth EoUr and the South Folk, words which 
are still perpetuated m the names Norfolk and Suffolk, These 
fiiree sets of Teutons all spoke different dialects of the same 
Teutonic speech; and these dialects, with their difference^ 
pecnbanties, and odd habits, took root in FrigliRh soil, and 
IiYed an mdependent life, apart from each other, uninfluenced 
by each other, for several hundreds of yeara But^ in tiw slow 
fiomse of time, they joined together to make beautiful 

Si gh s h language—a language which, howevei^ still bfiats in 
iteelf the traces of dialectic forms, and & in no of 

kind or of one fibre all through 
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CHAPTER I 

THE PERIODS OP ENGLISH. 

1. Dead and Living Languages.—language is said to be 
dead when it is no longer spoken. Such a language we know 
only in books Thus, Latin is a dead language, because no 
nation anywhere now speaks it A dead language can undejgo 
no change j it remains, and must reniam, as we find it written 
tn books. But a hving language is always changing, just like 
a tree or the human body The human body has its periods or 
stages There is the period of infancy, the period of boyhood, 
the period of manhood, and the penod of old age In the same 
way, a language has its periods. 

2, No Sudden Ohanges—a Caution.—We diTide the Eng¬ 
lish language into periods, and then mark, with some approach 
to accuracy, certain distinct changes m the habits of oui lan¬ 
guage, in the inflexions of its words, in the land of words it 
preferred, or in the way it hked to put its words together But 
we must be carefully on our guard against fancying that, at any 
given time or m any given year, the English people threw aside 
one set of habits as reganis language, and adopted another set 
It 13 not so, nor can it be so. The changes in language axe as 
gentle, gradual, and imperceptible as the changes in the growth 
of a tree or in the skin of the human body. We renew our 
skin slowly and gradually; but we are never conscious of the 
process, nor can we say at any given time that we have got a 
completely new skin. 
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3. The Periods of EnglifllL —^Bearing this caution in mind, 
c^in go on to look at the chief penods m out English lan¬ 
guage. These are five in number; and they are as follows *— 


I Ancient English or Anglo-Saxon, 449-1100 

II Early Engliflli, 1100-1260 

IE Middle EngliBh, . . 1260-1486 

IV Tudor English, . . , 1486-1603 

Y Modem English, . 1603-1900 


These periods merge very slowly, or are shaded off, so to speak, 
into eaxih other m the most gradual way. If we take the Eng¬ 
lish of 1260 and compare it with that of 900, we shall find a 
great Merence; hut if we compare it with the Enghsli of 1100 
ike difference is not so marked. The difference between the 
English of the mneteenth and the Enghsh of the fourteenth 
centuiy is very great, but the difference between the En g liah of 
the fourteenth and that of the thirteenth century is very small 

4 Ancient English or Anglo-Saxon, 450-1100 —This form of 
Enghdi differed from modem English in having a much larger 
number of inflexions. The noun had five cases, and there were 
aeveial declensions, just as in Latin; adjectives were declined, 
ind had three genders; some pronouns had a dual as well as a 
ploral number; and the verb had a much larger number of inflex- 
10D3 than it has now. The vocabulary of the language con¬ 
tained very few foreign elements. The poetry of the language 
employed head-rhyme or alliteration, and not end-rhyme, as we 
do now. The works of the poet Gebedmon and the great prose- 
wnter King Alfred belong to this Anglo-Saxon period. 

6. Early English, 1100-1250,—The coming of the I^ormans in 
1065 made many changes in the land, many changes in the 
Chmch and m the State, and it also introduced many changes 
mto the language The inflexions of our speech began to drop 
0^ because they were used less and less; and though we never 
•d(^ted new inflexions from Erench or from any other 
MV I^neh words began to creep in* In some parjtf of 
Bwmtry English had ceased to be written m bcKfics; the laa- 
fMge existed as a spoken language only; oihI hence accuracy 
® the use of words and the inflexions of words could not he 
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eusurecL Two notable books—^written, not printed, for there 
was no printing in tbis island till the year l474^belong to tbu 
period* These are the Ormxanin, by Orm or Ormin, and the 
Brut, by a monk called Layamon or Laweman. The latter 
tells the story of Brutus, who was believed to have been the am 
of -^Eneas of Troy; to have escaped after the downfall of that 
city; to have sailed through the Mediterranean, ever farther 
and farther to the west; to have landed m Britam, settled 
here, and given the country its name, 

6. Middle English, 1250-1485.—Moat of the inflexions of 
nouns and adjectives have m this period—^between the middle 
of the thirteenth and the end of the fifteenth century—(jom- 
pletely disappeared. The inflexions of verbs are also greatly 
reduced in number. The strong^ mode of inflexion has ceased 
to he employed for verbs that are new-comers, and the weak 
mode has been adopted in its place. During the earlier part of 
this period, even coimtry-people tried to speak French, and 
in this and other modes many French words found their 
way into English. A writer of the thirteenth century, Jok 
de Trevisa., says that country-people “fondeth [that is, try] 
with great hysynes for to speke Freynsch for to be more y-told 
of.” The country-people did not succeed very well, as the 
ordinary proverb shows: “Jack would be a g^itleman if ks 
could speak French.” Boys at school were expected to turn 
their Latin into French, and in the courts of law French 
only was allowed to he spoken. But in 1362 Edward IE 
gave his assent to an Act of Parliament aJlowmg Enghsh to 
be used instead of IJonnan-ErenclL “The yer of ouie Lord," 
says John de Trevisa, “ a thousond thre hondred fouie scow 
and fyve of the secunde Kyng Bichard after the conquest, m il 
the gramer scoles of Engelond children leveth Freynsch, asd 
construeth and tumeth an Englysch.” To the first half of th* 
period bdong a Metrioal Chronicle^ attributed to Boliert d 
Gloucester; Lang^ft^a Metrical Chromcle, tranedated iy 
Bobert de Brtmne ; the Agenbite of Inwlt, by Dan MicW 
of TTcrthgate in Kent; and a few othera But to the aecarf 
^ See p, 48 
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half belong the nch and Taiied productions of GeofiBrey Chaucer, 
oor first great poet and always one of our greatest wnters j the 
alliterative poems of WilUam Langley or Langlande; the 
more learned poems of John Gower; and the translation of 
the Bible and theological works of the reformer John Wyoli£ 

7, Tudor Bigllsh, 1486-1603.—Before the end of the sixteenth 
centmy almost all our mflexions had disappeared. The great 
fiiainfltiflt Ben Jonson (1674-1637) laments the loss of the plural 
Bidmg en for verbs, because wenten and hqpen were much more 
masicil and more useful in verse than went or hope^ but its 
ttcoveiy was already past praying for* This period is remaxk- 
iUe for the introduction of an enormous number of Latin 
ford^ and this was due to the new interest taken in the htera- 
toe of the Eomans—an interest produced by what is called the 
Bevival of Letters. But the most striking, as it is also the 
BiQflt important fact relatmg to this period, is the appearance of 
* group of dramatio writers, the greatest the world has ever 
IKQ. Chief among these was WUliam Shakespeare. Of 
pure poetry perhaps the greatest wnter was Edmund Spenser. 
He greatest prose-writer was Richard Hooter, and the pithiest 
Tranois Bacon. 

i Modem English, 1603-1900.—The grammar of the language 
was fixed before this period, most of the accidence having en¬ 
tirely vanished. The vocabulary of the language, however, has 
gone on increasing, and is still increafling; for the English 
kngtiflge, like the English people, is always ready to offer 
loepitahty to all peaceful foreigners—words or human beings— 
that will land and settle withm her coasts. And the tendency 
it the present time is not only to give a hearty wdcoine to new- 
coHieis from other lands, but to call back old words and old 
{bases that had been allowed to drop out of existence. Tonny’ 
am his been one of the chief agents m happy xMteratkfe. 
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CHAPTEE II. 

THE HISTORr OF THE VOCABULARY OF THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE. 

1. The English NatloiL—^The English people have for many 
centuries heen the greatest travellers m the world. It was an 
Enghshman—^Francis Drake—^who first went round the globe, 
and the English have colonised more foreign lands in eveiy part 
of the world than any other people that ever existed. The 
En gliah m thia way have heen mfiuenced by the world inth- 
out But they have also been subjected to manifold influences 
from within — they have heen exposed to greater pohtical 
changes, and profounder though qmeter political revolutions, 
than any other nation. In 1066 they were conquered by the 
Hoiman - French; and for several centuries they had French 
kings. Seeing and talking with many different peoples, they 
learned to adopt foreign words with ease, and to give them a 
home among the native-born words of the language Trade la 
almya a kindly and useful influence; and the trade of Great 
Britain has for many centuries heen larger than that of any 
other nation. It has spread mto every part of the wodd; it 
giv^ and receives from all tribes and nations, from eveiy 
speech and tongue. 

2- The English Element in English.—^When the EngliA 
came to this island in the fifth century, the number of words m 
the language they spoke was probably not over two thouaanl 
FTow, however, we possess a vocabulary of perhaps more tin* 
one hundred thousand words. And so eager and wilhag 
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juve we been to welcome foreign words, that it may be said 
iith truft tbs-t: The majority of words m the English 
5ioiigu0 ace English, In fact, if we take the Latin 
Jajgaage by itself, there are m our language more Latin words 
tfian EngliBh. But the grammar is distinctly Enghsh, and not 
latin at all 

a The Spoken Language and the Written Language— 
lihlitioE—We must not forget what has been said about a 
ianguag^—that it is not a printed thing—not a set of black 
iiuirks upon paper, but that it is m truest truth a tongue or a 
ipoecL Hence we must be careful to distinguish between the 
ipoken language and the written or printed language; be- 
tteen the language of the ear and the language of the eye ; 
between the language of the mouth and the language of the 
dictionary; between the moving vocabulary of the market and 
die sfcreei^ and the fixed vocabulary that has been ‘catalogued 
isd imprisoned m our dictionaries. If we can only keep this in 
dew, we shall find that, though there are more Latin words in 
our vocabulary than English, the Enghsh words we possess me 
need m speaking a hundred times, or even ^ a thousand fcnes, 
oftener than the Latin words. It is the genuine En ghfA oxds 
ftflthave life and movement; it is they that flly about in houses, 
m itieets, and m markets; it is they that express with greatest 
force our truest and most usual sentiments—our inmost thoughts 
and our deepest feehngs. Latm words are found often enough 
ia books j but, when an Enghsh man or woman is deeply moved, 
be speaks pure English and nothing else. Words are the 
coin of human intercourse j and it is the native coin df pure 
fii g li s b with the native stamp that is in daily circulation 
4 A Diagram of English. —^If we were to tiy to represent to 
fte eye the proportions of the different elements in oui voo^ 
tiaiy, as it is found in the dictionary, the diagram 
like the following form 
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DIAGEAM OF THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE. 

Engush Woeds. 

Latin Woeds 

(including Norman-Frenoh, which are also Latin) 

flsKiut WORM naUan, Spanlab, POTtugutte, Dntoih, Hebrew, Arabic, Hindiatiid. 

GBKHt woEDa Persliui. Malay. American, etc. etc. I 

______I 

5. The Foreign lEHements in our !Engllqh Vocabulary.-- 
The different peoples and the different circumstanceB mth 
which we have come m contact, have had many results—one 
among others, that of presentmg ns with contributions to our 
vocahnlary. We found Kelts here ; and hence we have a 
number of Keltic words in oux vocabulary. The Romons held 
this island for several hundred years, and when they had to 
go in the year 410, they left hehmd them six Latin words, 
which we have inheritecL In the seventh century, Augustine 
and his miaaionaiy monks from Rome brought over to us a 
larger number of Latin words; and the Church which they 
founded introduced ever more and more words from Rome. 
The Danes began to come over to tbis island in the eighth 
century; we had for some time a Danish dynasty seated on the 
throne of England: and hence we possess many Danish words. 
The Korman-Erench invasion m the eleventh century brought 
us many hundreds of Latm words j for Drench is in reahty a 
branch of the Latin tongue. The Revival of Learning in the 
sixteenth century gave us several thousands of Latin words. 
And wherever our sailors and merchants have gone,^they have 
brought back with them foreign words as well as fordgn thiugB 
—^Arabic words from Arabia and Africa, Hindustani words frwB 
India, Persian words from Persia, Chinese words from China, 
and even Malay words from the peninsula of Malacca, Let la 
k)c& a little more closely at these foreign elements. 

6, Tik Keltic Element in English.—^This element is d 
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tliTM kuwis: (i) Those T^ords which we received direct from 
^ ancient Bntons whom we found in the island; (li) those 
flueh the Norman-French brought with them from Gaul ; (m) 
^ which have lately come mto the language from the High- 
]indsof Scodandj or from Ireland, or from the writings of Sir 
Walter Scott 

7. iThe Fust Keltic Element.—This first contnbution con¬ 
tains the following words: Breeches^ cloudy cracky cradle^ dam^ 
kuiijt fMfP} piUow; harrow (a funeral mound), gleriy kavoCy 
jtilSj mattodcy pool It is worthy of note that the first eight 
jn die list are the names of domestic—some even of Idtchen 
^things and utensils. It may, perhaps, he permitted us to 
cofljfictnie that in many cases the Saxon invader mamed 
I Bnhfih wife, who spoke her own language, taught her 
iitMKSi to speak their mother tongue, and whose words 
took firm root in the kitchen of the new English house- 
idi The names of most rivers, mountaina, lakes, and hills 
ne, of course, Keltic; for these names would not be hkely to 
bethanged by the English new-comers. There are two names for 
nrers which are found—^in one form or another—^in every part 
cf Great Britain. These are the names Avon and Ex, The 
word Avon means simply water. We can conceive the children 
oa a ton near a river speaking of it simply as “ the water ”; 
lad hence we find fourteen Avons m this island- Ex also 
meanB mtei', and there ere perhaps more than twenty streams 
ffi Great Britain with this name. The word appears as Ex in 
Hwter (the older and fuller form being Exaifieeastefr —the camp 
ca file Exe) ; as As in Axminster; as Ox in Oxford; as Ux 
a Uxbridge; and as Ouse in Yorkshire and other eastern 
counties, In Wales and, Scotland, the hidden k changes its 
fiice and comes at the end- Thus m Wales we find TTsk* and 

* Scotiand, Esk« There are at least eight Eaks in the kiu g dffl n 
cf Scotland alone. The commonest Keltic name for a jnoimtaan 

* Fan or Ben (in Wales it is Pffti/ m Scotlaiid tiie flsifcfcer 
teiBwi is used). We find thia word in EnglflSid also mwte 
ftc ton of Pennine; and, in Italy, as 

& The Second Keltic Element.—The JSoma^ 
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Scandinavia early m the tenth century, and nested the valliv 
of the Seme out of the hands of Charles the Simple, the then 
king of the Erench. The language spoken by the people of 
France was a hroken-down form of spoken Latin, which la now 
called French ; hut in this language they had retained imi\ 
Gaulish words out of the old Gauhsh language. Such are the 
words. Bag, Icirgavi^ barter, barrel^ baein^ basket^ hucUi 
bonnet^ button^ ribbon; car, cart; dagger, goion, mitten^ inothj^ 
vogue ; mrlet, vassal, wicket The above words were brought 
over to Britain by the Normans, and they gradually took an 
acknowledged place among the words of our oivn language, and 
have held that place ever smee. 

9. The Third Keltic Element. —Tins consists of compara- 
tivdy few words—such as clan; claymore (a sword); 

(a kmd of kilt), kilt itself, brogiLe (a kmd of shoe), phkl, 
jpfibroch (bagpipe war-music), slogan (a war-cry); and whidtj, 
Ireland has given us shamrock, gag, log, clog, and brogue^m 
the sense of a mode of speech. 

10. The Scandinavian Element in English. —Towards the 
end of the eighth century—^in the year 787—^the Teutons of 
the North, called Northmen, Normans, or Norsemen—but more 
commonly known as Danes—^made their appearance on the 
eastern coast of Great Bntam, and attacked the peaceful towns 
and quiet settlements of the Engbsh. These attacks became so 
frequent, and their occurrence was so much dreaded, that a 
prayer was inserted agamst them in a Litany of the tune— 
“From the incursions of the Northmen, good Lord, dehverual* 
In spite of the tesistance of the Engbsh, the Danes had, hefoR 
the end of the ninth century, succeeded in obtaining a pennfr 
nent footmg m England, and, m the eleventh century, a DamA 
dynasty sat upon the English throne from the year 1016 to 1041 
From the time of TCmg Alfred, the Danes of the Danelegii 
were a settled part of the population of England; and hm» 
we find, especially on the east coast, a large number of Bai^ 
names still in use. 

IL C&ataoter of the Scan^inaviaai Element. —The 
mma, as we have said, were Teutons ; and they spoke a 
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of the great Teutonic (or Geiman) language. The sounds of 
^ Da^ dialect—or language, as it must now be called—are 
liarder than those of the German. We find a k instead of a 
a p preferred to an f. The same is the case m Scotland, 
Trheie the hard form Isirk. os preferred to the softer ohuroli 
THieie the Germans say Dorf— our English word Thorpe, a 
qUage—the Danes say Drup. 

12. Scandinavian Words (i). —The words contributed to our 
jmgaage by the Scandmayians are of two kinds : (i) hTames of 
places; and (li) ordinary words, (i) The most striking instance 
d s Danish place-name is the noun by, a town. Mr Isaac 
rsyloT^ tolls us that there are in the east of England more 
yan six hundred names of towns ending in by. Almost all of 
these are found in the Danelagh, within the limits of the great 
t^way made by the Eomans to the north-west, and well-known 
fts "Watliiig Street We find, for example, Whitby, or the 
town on the w7dte chfiGs; a-rlmsby, or the town of Gnm, a 
great sea-rover, who obtained for Ins countrymen the right that 
iH ships from the Baltic should come into the port of Grimsby 
free of duty; Tenby, that is Daneby; by-law, a law for a 
ipeaal town, and a vast number of others. The following 
Dsniah words also exist m our times—either as separate and 
individual words, ox m composition— beck, a stream; fell, a 
HI or table-land; firth or fiord, an arm of the sea—the same 
18 ike Danish fiord, force, a waterfall, garth, a yard or en- 
ttanie; holm, an island m a nver; kirk, a church; oe, an 
^d; thorpe, a village; thwaite, a forest clearing; and vik 
crwick, a station for ships, or a creek. 

U Scandinavian Words (d). —The most useful ond'^e 
awrt frequently employed word that we have received from the 
Deles is the word are. The pure En gbah word for this is 
beoth or sindoii. The Danes gave us also the habit of usi n g 
fe before an infinitive. Their word for to was at ^ and at still 
^Bvives and is in use in Xincolnshire. We find also the fol- 
kwing Danish words m our lai^piage ; blunt, (of a tree)* 
bcand (on a journey—properly boun), buakj (to dress), cak^ 

1 Words and Places, p. 168^ 

T 
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call, crop (to cut), curl, cut, dairy, daze, dm, droop, fellow 
flit, for, froward, hustings, ill, irk, kid, kmdle, loft, odd, 
plough, root, scold, sky, tarn (a small mountain lake), weak, 
and ugly It is m K’orthumberland, Durham, Yorksbre, lut 
cob, ^Norfolk, and even m the western coimties of Cum* 
berland and Lancasbie, that we imd the largest adnnxturc of 
Scandmavian words. 

14 Influence of the Scandinavian Element.—The mtio* 
duction of the Danes and the Danish language into England 
had the result, b the east, of imsettlmg the mfieiQons of our 
language, and thus of prepormg the way for their complete dis¬ 
appearance The declensions of nouns became unsettled; 
nouns that used to moke their plural b a or in u took the 
more striking plural suflSx as that belonged to a quite diffe> 
ent declension. The same things happened to adjectnes, 
verbs, and other parts of language. The causes of this are not 
fax to seek. Spoken language can never be so accurate as wnt- 
ten language, the mass of the English and Danes never cared 
or could care much for grammar; and both parties to a conTe^ 
sation would of course hold firmly to the root of the word, 
which was bteUigible to both of them, and let the inflexions 
slide, or take care of themselves Tlie more the English and 
Danes mixed with each other, the oftener they met at church, 
at games, and m the market-place, the more rapidly would this 
process of stripping go on,—the smaller care would both peoples 
take of the grammatical inflexions which they had brought wilh 
them bto this country. 

15. The Latb Elemeiit b Englirii.—So far as the number of 
words—^the vocabulary—of the language is concerned, the Latin 
contribution is by far the most important element in oni lan¬ 
guage. Latm was the language of the Eomana; and the Romani 
at one time were masters of the whole known world- No won¬ 
der, then, that they influenced so many peoples, and that ther 
language found its way—east and west, and south and norfh— 
bto almost all the countries of Europe There are, as we ban 
seen^^moie liotb than English words b our own language; aai 
it is thoreforo necessary to make ourselves acquainted with 
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ciiaiacter and the uses of the Latin element — an element so 
jmportant— 'in Enghflh,^ itTot only haye the Pomans made 
fyotnbutionB of large nnmhera of woids to the English, language, 
ht itey have added to it a quite new quality, and given to its 
plains new powers of expression. So true is this, that we may 
without any sense of unfatmess, or any feeling of exaggera- 
tiivn—that, until the Latm element was thoroughly mixed, united 
and transfused into the original English, the wntmgs of 
{jhakespeare were impossible, the poetry of the sixteenth and 
j^venteenth centuries could not have come into existence. This 
h true of Siaheapeare, and it is still more true of Milton. His 
Bost powerful poetical thoughts are written m lines, the most 
idling words in which are almost always Latin. This may be 
Unstrated by the followmg Imes from Lycidas'' *— 

"It was that fatal and ^perfid-mts bark, 

Built in the edipse, aJid ngged with curses dark, 

That sunk so low that aaored head of thine 1 '* 

16. The Latin Contiibutlons and their Dates.—The first 
contnbutioii of Latm words was made by the Homans—^not, 
iotever, to the Enghsh, but to the Bntons The Eomans 
teU this island from a.d. 43 to A.n. 410. They left behind 
Hem—when they were obliged to go—a small contnbutioii of 
Bt words—ax only, hut all of them important. The second 
cfiitnbution—^to a large extent ecclesfastical—^was made by 
Augustine and his missionary monks from Pome, and their visit 
took place in the year 600. The third contribution was made 
tkough the medium of the Porman-Erenoh, who seized and 
wWiied this island m the year 1060 and following years. The 
tefii contribution came to us by the aid of the Pevivad of 
I^ttning—^rather a process than an event, the dates of which 
HB vague, but which may be said to have taken p^e ^ the 
■riwuth and seventeenth centuries The Iratin left ^ 

^ the Pomans ia called Latin of the Pirst Pwlodi tiat 
Iwght 0761 hy the nuesionanes fioia Eomei Iratin of the 

^ & the Lut half of thiq sentence, all the essential 

ctuuncter^ uses, elmeTti^^ tTiiportan^t Bx& Latk feicept 

BftttisGlreehj. 
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Second Period; that given ns by the Noman-Prench, Latm 
of the Third Period ; and that which came to us from tie 
Pevival of Learomg, Latin of the Ponrth Period. The fiivt 
consists of a few names handed down to ns through the Bntons 
the second, of a number of words—^mostly relating to ecclesias¬ 
tical aifaira—^brought into the spoken language by the monks; 
the third, of a large vocabulary, that come to us by mouth and 
ear; and the fourth, of a very large treasure of words, which ve 
received by means of books and the eye. Let ns now look 
more closely and carefully at them, each m its turn. 

17. Latin of the Pixst Period.—(i) The Eomans held Bri¬ 
tain for nearly four hundred years, and they succeeded in 
teaching the wealthier classes among the Southern Bntons to 
speak Latin, They also bmlt towns in the island, made splen¬ 
did roads, formed camps at important points, framed good laws, 
and administered the affairs of the island with conaderahlc 
justice and npnghtness. But, never having come directly mto 
contact with the Angles or Saxons themselves, they could not 
m any way influence their language by oral communication— 
by speaking to them. What they left behmd them was only 
SIX words, moat of which became merely the preflxes or tlie 
suffixes of the names of places. These six words were Castra, 
a camp; Strata (nia), a paved road; Colonia, a settlement 
(generally of soldiers); Possa, a trench, Portus, a harbour; 
and Vallnm, a rampart. 

1& Laldn of the First Period (u).— (a) The treatment of 
the Latin word oaatra in this island has been both singular and 
dgnificant. It has existed m this country for nearly nmeteen 
hundred years; and it has always taken the colouring of the 
locality into whose soil it struck root. In the north and 
east of England it is sounded hard, and takes the form of 
oaster, as m Iianoaster, Doncaster, Tadoaeter, and others. 
In the midland counties, it takes the softer form of ceater, 
as in Xieioester, Towcester ; and in the extreme west and 
Bonth, it takes the stilL softer form of cheater, as in Cheater, 
Ha o ebea ter, Winchester, and others. It is worthy of noto 
that there are in Scotland no words ending in caster^ Thoui^ 
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jljfiEonians h&d. camps in Scotland, they do not seem to have 
so important as to become the centres of tomis. (&) The 
ted strata has also taken different forms m different parts of 
jugland While caetra has always been a suffix, strata 
jiioffB itself constantly as a prefix. When the Romans came to 
tlu 3 island, the country was impassable by man. There were 
no wads worthy of the name,—what paths there were being 
meiely foot-paths or bridle-tracks. One of the first things the 
Eomans did was to drive a strongly built military road from 
Bichborough, near Dover, to the nver Dee, on which they 
foimed ft standing camp (Caetra stativa) which to this day 
leas the niune of Chester. This great road became the high- 
nx of all travellers from north to south, — was known as 
“The Street,” and was called by the Saxons WatUng Street. 
But ibis word street also became a much-used prefix, and took 
tie different forms of strat, etrad, etret, and streat. All 
tomis with, such names are to he found on this ox some other 
great Eoman road. Thus we have Stratford-on-Avon, Strat- 
Jon, Stradbroke, Stretton, Stretford (near Manchester), and 
Streatham (near London),—Over the other words we need not 
iwell so long Oolonia we find in Colne, Iilnooln, and others; 
hw in Possway, Posbroofce, and Posbrldge ; portus, in 
Portamouth and Brldport; and valltim in the words wall, 
Iwfley, and bailiff. The ITonnans called the two courts m 
front of their castles the inner and outer baileys, and the officer 
m charge of them was called the bailiff. 

19. Latin Element of the Second Period (i).—The story of 
P(^ Gregory and the Roman mission to England is widely 
bown. Gregory, when a young man, was crossing the Roman 
fcwm one morning, and, when passing the side where the 
ikre-mart was held, observed, as he walked, some beautifd 
hejB, with fair hair, blue eyes, and clear bright complexioa. 
& asked a bystander of what nation the boys ws®®* 

■awBT was, that they were Angles. not Anglea#^ he 

‘‘they are angels.” On learning fnrthep that 
saw heathens, he registered a silent vow tiast ha ^ 

fWdence gave hi-m an oppoitunily, deltTac them fiom the 
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darkness of heathendom, and hrmg them and their relatives mto 
the light and hberty of the Gospel. Time passed hy, and m 
the long course of time Gregory became Pope In his nnlooW 
fox greatness, he did not forget his vow In the year 596 fap 
sent over to Kent a missionary, called Augustme, alonn* \nth 
forty monks. They were well received by the Kmg of Kent, 
allowed to settle in Canterbury, and to build a small cathedial 
there 

20. Latin Element of the Second Period (n).—^This misaoit, 
the churches that grew out of it, the Christian customs that in 
time took root in the country, and the trade that followed m its 
track, brought into the language a number of Latm words, mogt 
of them the names of church offices, services, and observances. 
Thus we find, in our oldest Enghsb, the words, postol from 

a person sent; bisoop, from ejnscojpm, an overseerj 
calc, from calix^ a cup; olero, from cleriaiis^ an ordamed 
member of the church; mimeo, from TnondcJitiSj a solitary 
person or monk; proost, from jpreshytery an elder; aebneBue, 
from eleemmuTie^ aims; predaoian, from ^rfflcZacare, to preach; 
regoL from regvia, a rule (Apostle, hishqp, clerk, monk, pnfd, 
and alim come to us really from Greek words—^but through 
the Latin tongue) 

21. Latin Element of the Second Period (m) —The mtio- 
duetion of the Roman form of Christiamty brought with it 
increased communication with Rome and with the Contment 
generally; widened the experience of Enghshmen; gave a 
stimulus to commerce; and mtroduced into this island new 
thmgs and products, and along with the things and product! 
new names. To this period belongs the introduction of the 
words: Butter, cheese ; oedar, pear, peach; lettuo^ 
Ixly; pepper, pease; camel, l^on^^elephant; oyster, trout; 
pound, ounce; candle, table ; mqrblo; mint. 

22. Latin of the Third Period (i) —^The Latm element 4 
the Third Period is in leahty the Erench that was brou^ 
over to this island by the Normans in 1066, and is genea% 
called BPorman-Prenoh, It differed from the Erench of Pnii 
ho^ in ^pelliiig and in pronunciation. Eor example, Nonwe- 
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FieDch wrote people for peuple; leal for loyal; real for 
jtjyal; rialm for royaume; and so on. But both, of these 
aulects (and every dialect of French) are simply forms of Latin 
^not of the Latm written and printed m books, but of the 
J^tm spoken in the camp, the fields, the streets, the village, and 
the cottage. The Eomans conquered Gaul, where a Keltic 
tongue was spoken ; and the Gauls gradually adopted Latin as 
their mother tongue, and—^with the exception of the Bretons 
ofBnttany—^left off then Keltic speech ahnost entirely In 
adopting the Latm tongue, they had—as in similar cases—taken 
fina hold of the root of the word, but changed the pronunciation 
of it, and had, at the same time, compressed very much or entirely 
dropped many of the Latm inflexions. The French people, an 
intenmxtiue of Gauls and other tribes (some of them, hke the 
Franks, German), ceased, m fact, to speaic their own language, 
md learned the Latm tongue. The Norsemen, led by Duke 
Bolf or EoUo or Eou, marched south in large numbers, and, 
in the year 912, wrested from King Gharles the Simple the fair 
Talley of the Seme, settled in it, and gave to it the name of 
lioniiaiidy. These Norsemen, now Konnans, were Teutons, and 
^ke a Teutonic dialect; hut, when they settled in France, 
they learned m course of time to speak French. The kmd of 
French they spoke is called Norman-French, and it was this 
kind of French that they brought over with them in 1066. 
But hToiman-French had made its appearance m England before 
the famous year of ^66, for Edward the Confessor, who suc¬ 
ceeded to the Enghsh throne in 1042, had been educated at the 
Konnan Court; and he not only spoke the language himself, hut 
inasted on its bemg spoken by the nobles who hved with him 
inhiB Court. 

’ 23. Latin of the Third Period (n). Chief Dates.— The Nor- 
Jwaa, having utterly beaten down the resistance of the English , 
seized the land and all the political power of thus ceontay, and 
ISed all kindfl of offices—^both spiritual and temporai^'wiih 
Norman brethren, Norman-French became ^be of 

fe Court and the nobility, the language of Pariiameiit the 
courts, of the universities and the schoolsj the 
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and of literature. Tlie Engliali people held fast to their own 
tongue; hut they picked up many French •svords in the maiketa 
and other places ‘‘where men most do congregate” But 
French, hemg the language of the upper and ruling classes, was 
here and there learned hy the Enghsh or Saxon country-peopfe 
who had the ambition to be in the fashion, and were eager *‘to 
^eke Frensch, for to be more y-told of,”—to be more highly 
considered than their neighbours. It took about three hundred 
years for French wokIs and phrases to soak thoroughly into 
Enghsh, and it was not until England was saturated with 
French words and French rhythms that the great poet Chancer 
appeared to produce poetic narratiyea that were read with 
dehght both by ISTonnan baron and by Saxon yeoman. In the 
course of these three hundred years this intermixture of French 
with English had heen slowly and silently going on, Xet na 
look at a few of the chief land-marks in the long process. In 
1042 Edward the Confessor introduces Norman-French mto his 
Court; In 1060 Duke WiUiam introduces Norman-Fiench into 
the whole country, and even into parts of Scotland. The oldest 
Enghsh, or Anglo-Saxon, ceases to be written, anywhere m the 
Hand, in public documents, in the year 1164. 3h 1204 we 
lost Normandy, a loss that had the effect of bringing the Eng¬ 
hsh and the Normans closer together Bohert of Gloucester 
writes his chronicle in 1272, and uses a large number of French 
words. But, as early as the reign of Henry the Third, in the 
year 1258, the reformed and reforming Government of the day 
issued a proclamation in English, as well as in French and Latin. 
Ldl 1308, Bohert of Brunn mtroduces a large number of French 
words. The French wars in Edward the Thud’s reign Ironght 
about a still closer union of the Norman and the Saxon elements 
of the nation. Bni^ about the middle of the fourteenth century 
a reaction set iu, and it seemed as if the gemus of the English' 
^language refused to take m any more French words. The 
English silent stubbornness seemed to have prev^ed, and 
Englishmen had made up their minds to be Enghsh in speech, 
aa Were English to the backbone m everything eke. 
KormaxbFrench had^ in fact, become provincial, and was spokffli 
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eslj liere and thera Before the great Plague — commonly 
jpoken of aa “The Black Death”—of 1340, both high and 
lowseemed to he alike hent on learning French, but the reaction 
Biay be said to date from this year. The culminating point of 
tins reaction may perhaps be seen in an Act of Parliament passed 
m 1862 by Edward III, by which both French and Latin 
had to give place to Enghsh in our courts of law. The poems 
of Chaucer are the hterary result—“the bright consummate 
flower” of the union of two great powers—the brilliance of the 
French language on the one hand and the homely truth and 
steadfastness of English on the other. Chaucer was bom in 
1340, and died in 1400; so that we may say that he and his 
poems—though not the causes—are the signs and symbols of 
die great influence that French obtained and held over our 
mother tongue. But although we accepted so many words from 
oDT Forman-French visitors and immigrants, we accepted from 
than no Jiahif of speech whatever. We accepted from them no 
phrase ox idiom: the build and nature of the English language 
remained the same—unaffected by foreign manners or by foreign 
habits. It is true that Chaucer has the ridiculous phrase, “ I 
nW but dead ” (for “ I am quite dead ” —which is a literal 
tniiBlation of the well-known French idiom, “ Je ne suis qua” 
But though our tongue has always been and is impervious to 
foreign idiom, it xa probably owing to the great influx of French 
wards which took place chiefly m the thirteenth century that many 
people have acquired a habit of using a long French or Latin 
word when an Englisli word would do quite as well—or, indeed, 

I great deal better. Thus some people are found to call a good 
a desirable mansioni and, instead of the qiriet old English 
fjoverh, “Buy once, huy twice,” we have the roundabout Latin- 
“A smgle commission will ensure a repetitian of orders. 

An Amencan writer, speaking of the foreign ambassadore who 
^kd been attacked by Japanese soldiers in 
^firey concluded ta occupy a location more salulaiouSp’^ !I!kie fe 
^y a foreign language, instead of the simifle and 
M; “They made up their mmde to settle 

^ Or, as an Inshmon wonld say, “X amkSt aaatlr^**^ 
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24. Latin of the Third Period (iii). Norman Wordfl (a).^ 
The NonnaiL-French words were of several different 
There were words connected with war, with feudahsm, and 
with the chase. There were new law terms, and words con- 
nected mth the State, and the new institutions introduced by 
the Normans There were new words brought in by the Nor 
man churchmen. New titles luikaown to the English were 
also introduced. A better kind of cookmg, a higher and less 
homely style of living, was brought mto this country by the 
Normans, and, along with these, new and unheard-of words. 

25. Norman Words (6)—^The following are some of the 
Norman-Erench terms connected with war; Arms, armourj 
assault, battle, captain, oMvalry; joust, lance; standard, 
trumpet; maol, vizor. The Enghsh word for armour was 
harness; hut the Normans degraded that word mto the armour 
of a horse Battle comes from the Fr hattiej to heat; the 
corresponding Enghsh word is fight. Captain comes from 
the Latin caput, a head. Mail comes from the Latm maeulfi, 
the mesh of a net; and the first coats of mail were made of rmga 
or a kind of metal network. Vizor comes from the Fr. iw, 
to look. It was the barred part of the helmet which a man 
coidd see through. 

26. Norman Words (c) —^Feudahsm may he described as the 
holding of land on condition of gi^nng or providmg service in 
war. Thus a knight held land of his boron, under promise to 
serve him so many days; a baron of Ins kmg, on condition 
that he brought so many men into the field for such and such 
a time at the call of his Overlord. William the Conqueror 
made the feudal system umversal in every part of England, 
and compelled every English baron to B^vea^ homage to him¬ 
self personally. Words relating to feudalism are, amraig 
others: Homage, Tealty; esquire,* vassal; berald, soutclt- 
oont, and others. Homage is the declaration oi obedience fw 
life of one man to another—that the mfenor is the man (Fn 
homme; L. ?io?7io) of the supenor. Fealty is the Norman-Erend 
form of the woSd fidelity. An esquire is a scutiger (L),» 
iitieidrbecHtr, for he carried the shield of the knight, whfis 
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4 ej were tpavelling and no fighting waa going on. A vassal 
a "little young man,”—m Low-Latin vasaallus, a diminu- 
tire of meuBi from the Keltic word giods, a man. (The form 
f^ehis IS also found, which gives us our varlet and valet) 
flflatdheoii comes from the Lat. scutum^ a shield. Then scut¬ 
cheon or escutcheon came to mean eoat-of-arma —or the marks 
jffld signs on his shield by which the name and family of a man 
were known, when he himself was covered from head to foot in 
iron mail. 

27. Nonnan Words {3). —The terms connected with the 
chase ore* Brace, couple; chase, course; covert, copse, 
ferest; leveret, mews; quarry, venison. A few remarks 
ahont some of these may be interesting. Brace comes from 
the Old Erench Irace^ an arm (Mod. Prench hrtLi) , from the 
Latin bracMum, The root-idea seems to be that which encloses 
OT holds up. Thus hTamig air is that which strings up the 
nerres and muscles; and a h^ace of birds was two birds tied 
together with a strmg—^The word forest contains in itself 
igood deal of unwritten Korman history. It comes from the 
Latin adverbout of doors. Hence, m Italy, a stranger or 
fflieigneT is still called o. foresHsre, A forest in Horman-French 
was not necessarily a breadth of land covered with trees; it 
TO simply land out of the jurisdiction of the common law. 
Hence, when Wilham. the Conqueror created the Hew Forest, 
he merely took the land out of the rule and charge of the com¬ 
mon law, and put it under his own regal power and personal 
care, lii land of this kind—^much of which was kept for hunt- 
mg in—trees were afterwards planted, partly to shelter large 
game, and partly to employ ground otherwise useless in growing 
timber —^Mews is a very odd word. It comes '^frorn the Latia 
verb mutarej to change. When the falcons employed in huntmg 
were changmg their feathers, or mouHiTig (the word rwM ^ ike 
aame as m&ws m a different dress), the French shut thtan it 
t cage, which they called mue—from mutctrsM The©, ttw slaUes 
fcr horses were put m the ga-'rnft place; and ft ^ 

Mm has come to be called a mews.—^ ^ 

•bangs, The word gmrry, which means A mfaft stoats^ 
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comes from the Latin quadrdre, to make square. But tte 
hunting term quarry is of a quite different origin. That comes 
from the Latin cor (the heart), yrhich. the Old Erench altered 
into quer. When a wild heaat was run down and killed, the 
heart and entrails were thrown to the dogs os their share of the 
hunt. Hence Milton says of the eagle, “ He scents his quarry 
from afar.”—^The word venison comes to us, through French, 
from the Lat. veTidri^ to hunt; and hence it means hunted 
The same word gives us venei'y —the term that was used in the 
fourteenth century, by Chaucer among others, for huntmg. 

28. Horman Words (e).—The Hormans introduced mto En»^- 
land their own system of law, their own law officers; and hence, 
mto the English language, came Horman-Erench law terms. 
The following ore a few: Assize, attorney; chancellor, court; 
judge. Justice; plaintiff, sue; summons, trespass. A few 
remarks about some of these may he uaefuL The chancellor 
(^armUarkii) was the legal authority who sat hehind lattice- 
work, which was called in Latin cancelli. This word means, 
primarily, little crabs; and it is a diminutive from cancer^ a 
crah. It was so called hecause the lattice-work looked like 
crahs* claws crossed. Our word cancel comes from the same 
root; it means to make cross hnes through anything we wish 
deleted.—Court comes from the Latm core or cokors, a sheep- 
pen. It afterwards came to mean an enclosure, and also a 
body of Roman soldiers.—^The proper English word for judge 
is deemster or demster (which appears as the proper name 
Demjfster); and this is still the name for a judge in the Isle 
of Man. The French word comes from two Latm words, dice, 
I utter, and jus, right. The word jus is seen in the other 
French term which we have received from the ETormans— 
jufitioa—Sue comes from the Old Fr, suir, which appears in 
Modem Fr. as suivre. It is derived from the Lai word segm^ 
I follow (which gives our sequel); and we have compounds of it 
issue, BJid pursue, —^The tree m trespaiBS is a French 
fopa of the Latin trails, beyond or across Trespass, therefcfffi^ 
means to cross the hounds of righi 

28. Hoesm Wmrds If ),— Some of the church terms intro- 
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joced by tbe Korman-I’reiicli axe: Altar, Bible; baptism, 
eBwmony) firiax; tonsure; penaaioe, relic.—^Tlie ^formans 
gare as tbe words title and dignity tkemselveB, and also 
the Mowing titles. I)ui:e, marquis; count, viscount; 
peer; mayor, and others. A dute is a leadm*, from the 
lAtm dwa (^ducs) A marquis is a lord who has to nde 
the inarcJies or borders between one county, or between one 
cvrtintiy, and another. A marquis was also colled a Iiord- 
jtarclier. The word count never took root m this island, 
liecanse its place was already occupied by the Danish name 
titiH; but we preserve it m the names countess and viscount 
—the latter of which means a person in the ‘place of (L. vice) 
4 count. Peer comes from the Latin par^ an equal The 
House of Peers is the House of Lords—^that is, of those who 
are, at least wien m the House, €g[ml in rank and equal in 
power of voting. It is a fundamental doctrine in 'Rn glifth 
law that every man “ is to be tried by his pe&t^s ”—^It is worthy 
of note thift, m general, the ^French names for different kmds 
of food designated the cooked meats; while the names for 
the living animals that furnish them are English. Thus 
WB have heef and ox, mutton and sheep; veal and codf, porh 
mi pig» There is a remarkable passage in Sir Walter ScotPs 
‘Ivanhoe,' which illustrates this fact with great force and pic- 
turesqueneas.— 

*Gtirth, I advise thee to call off Tangs, and leave the herd to 
ttfiii destmy, which, whether they meet with bands of travelling 
sddiflTs, or of outlaws, or of wandermg pilgrims, can be little 
ebe than to be converted mto Hermans before morning, to thy 
iw small ease and comfort.^ 

“ ‘The swine turned Hermans to my comfort i * quoth (xiirth;r 
‘expound that to me, Wamba, for my hram is too duB, apd 
ttind too vexed, to read nddles.’ 

“‘Why, how call you those grunting brutes running 

four legs 1 ^ demanded Wamba, 

‘“Swme, fool, swine,* said tte herd; fcwrtfc 

“‘Aad swme is good Saxon,’ said i0W 
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you the sow wlieu she is flayed, and drawn, and quartered, and 
liung up hy the heels, like a traitor ^' 

“ ^ Pork,' answered the swine-herd. 

“ ‘ I am very glad every fool knows that too,' said ’Wanik 
^ and pork, I think, is good ISTorinan-Prench. and so when the 
hrute hves, and is in the chorge of a Saxon slave, she goes h\ 
her Saxon name, but becomes a Norman, and is called poA, 
when she is earned to the castle-hall to feast among the nobles; 
Avhat dost thou think of this, friend Gurth, ha 1 ' 

“ ‘ It is but too true doctrine, friend Wamba, however it got 
into thy fool's pate.' 

“ ‘ Nay, I can tell yon more,' said Wamba, m the same tone, 
Hhere is old Alderman Ox continues to hold hia Saxon epithet, 
while he is under the charge of serfs and bondsmen such as 
thou, but becomes Beef, a fiery French gallant, when he amves 
before the worshipful jaws that are destmed to consume hum 
Mylmeer Calf, too, becomes Monsieur de Yeau m the like man¬ 
ner ; he is Saxon when he requires tendance, and takes a 
man name when he becomes matter of enjoyment' ” 

30 General Character of the Norman-French ContnbutioiiB, 
—^The Norman-French contributions to our language gave ns 
a number of general names or dnss-names; while the names 
for individual tbmgs are, m general, of purely Enghsh origin. 
The words ammal and beast, for example, are French (or 
Latin) 5 but the words fox, hound, whale, sna^e, wasp, and 
fly are purely Eiighah.-*-The words family, relation, parent, 
ancestor, are French, but the names father, mother, son, 
daughter, gossip, are English.—^The words title and digmty 
are French; hut the words Ving and queen, lord and lady, 
knight and slieriff, are English.—^Perhaps the most remorkahle 
instance of this is to be found m the abstawet terms employed 
for the offices and functions of State Of these, the Engi i ah 
language possesses only one—the word kingdom, Nomiaa- 
Frenoh, on ther other hand, has given ua the words realm, oour^ 
eongtitutdon, people^ treaty, audience, navy, army, 
©ttsfis—amounting in ^ to nearly forty. When, tow- 
oofflae to tenns denoting labour and work—such as agn- 
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tiiltuwand seafanng, we find the proportions entirely reversed 
-jljellngliflli language, m such cases, contributes almost every- 
flung, the French nearly nothing. In agriculture, while plough, 
Rarrow, flail, and many others are English words, not a 
angle term for an agricultural process or implement has been 
ffirea us by the warlike Herman-French.—While the words 
gjiip and boat, hull and fleet; oar and soil, are all English, 
the Normans have presented us with only the single word 
plow. It IS as if all the Herman conq[ueror had to do was to 
ttte his stand at the prow, gazing upon the land he was going 
iosdze, while the Low-German sailors worked for him at oar and 
aiL—Agam, while the names of the various parts of the body 
nose, cheek, tongue, hand, foot, and more than eighty 
others— are oil English, we have received only about ten similar 
foids from the French—such as spirit and oorpse; perspira- 
toij face and stature. Speaking broadly, we may say that all 
words that express general notions, or generalisations, are 
French or Latm; while words that express speoiflo actions or 
Mcrete existences are pure English. Mr Spalding observes— 
"We use a foreign tern naturalised when we speak of ' colour' 
fimyeisaUy; but we fall back on our home stores if we have to 
tell what the colour is, oallmg it ^ red' or ^ yellow,^ ^ white' or 
‘hbeV 'green' or ‘hrown.^ We are Eomans when we speak 
mif/mral way of ‘ moving', but we are Teutons if we ‘ leap * 
or‘spring,^ if we ‘shp,' ^shde,' or ‘fall,’ if we ‘walk,’ ‘ran/ 
‘fWHD,’or ‘nde,’ if we ‘creep’ or ‘crawl’ or ‘fly.’” 

3L Gains to firom Honnan-French.—^The gams from 

tht KOTman-Erench contribution are large, and are also of vary 
great importance, ^ Mr Lowell says, that the Horznan alemesut* 
CUM m as quickenmg leaven to the rather heavy and lumpy 
Sixon dough. It stirred the whole mass, gave new fife to 
fc language, a much higher and wider scope to the 
■fch greater power and copioiisness to the exprestdon of 
ttwgJitB, and a finer and brighter rhythm 
Hfiteaces, ‘‘To Chaucer,” he say^ m ‘My Stafly^3i^^dow% 
‘‘Ifench must have been almost as truly h 
1^ In him we see the first result of the yiiflit 
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Upon the home-baked Saxon loaf. The flour had been honest, 
the paste weh kneaded, but the inapmug leaven was wanting 
tih the I^orman brought it over. Chaucer works still m the 
sohd material of his race, but with what any hghtness has ht 
not infused it 1 Without ceasing to be English, he has escaped 
from being insular,” Let us look at some 6f these gams a httle 
more in detail 


32 Norman-French Synonyms.—^We must not consider a 
synonym as a word that means exactly the same thing as the 
word of which it is a synonym; because then there would he 
neither room nor use for such a word m the language. A 
synonym is a word of the same meaning as another, but with 
a slightly different shade of meaning,—or it is used under 
different circumstances and m a different connection, or it puts 
the same idea under a new angle. Begin and commence, will 
and testament, ore exact equivalents—are complete synonyms; 
but there are very few more of this kmd in our language. The 
moment the genius of a language gets hold of two words of the 
same meaning, it seta them to do different kmds of work,—to 
express different parts or shades of that meaning. Thus limb 
and member, luck and fortune, have the same meaning; 
hut we cannot speak of a limb of the Royal Society, or of 
the Inch of the Rothschilds, who made their foHum by hard 
work and steady attention to business. We have, by the aid of 
the Nonnan-Erench contributions, flower as well as bloom; 
branch and bough; purohase and buy; amiable end 
firiendly; cordial and hearty; country and land; gentle 
and mild; desire and wish; labour and work; miserable and 
wretched. These pairs of words enable poets and other wnteia 
to use the nght word m the nght place. And we, preferring 
our Saxon or good old English words to any French or Latb 
ira^rtation^ prefer to speak of a hearty welcome instead 
of a cordial reception; of a loving wife instead of an amt 
able consort; of a wretched man instead of a miserabb 
fixd!hrtdiiaL 

3SL BffingualifliDL—^How did these Norman-French woidi 
fed tSMf way into the language % What was the road hy wlnA 
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camel "Wliat was the process that enabled them to find a 
pjice m and to strike deep root into our English sod 1 Did the 
] 5 gjied men—the monks and the clergy—make a selection of 
Tord^ wnte them m their books, and teach them to the English 
people? Nothing of the sort. The process was a much ruder 
one—tut at the same tune one much more practical, more effec- 
taalj and more laatmg m its results The two peoples—the 
yonnans and the Enghah—^found that they had to hve together. 
Pifiy met at church, m the market-place, m the drillmg field, at 
tk archery butts, m the courtyards of castles, and, on the 
kttle-fielda of Erance, the Saxon bowman showed that he could 
as well, as brayely, and even to better purpose than his lord 
--tlifi Norman baron. At all these places, under all these cir- 
janistances, the JNorman and the Englishman were obliged to 
^eak with each other. [Now arose a stnking phenomenon, 
Erery man, as Professor Earle puts it, turned himself as it were 
mto a walking phrase-book or dictionary. "When a l^onnan had 
id Bse a Erench word, he tried to put the Enghsh word for it 
ibngside of the Erenoh word ; when an Englishman used an 
Fjigliflh word, he joined with it the French equivalent Then 
the language soon began to swarm with “ yokes of words ” j our 
WMde went in couples; and the habit then begun has contmned 
down even to the present day. And thus it is that we possess 
fich couples as will and testament; act and deed; use and 
voDt; aid and abet. Chaucer’s poems are full of these pairs. 
He joins together Inantmg and venery (though both words 
sein exactly the same thmg), nature and kind; cheere and 
Uwb; pray and beseech; mirth, and jollity. Later on, the 
Pnyer-Book, which was written in the years 1540 to 1559, 
hseps up the habit: and we find the pairs adknowled^fe and 
aa&sB; assemble and meet together; dissemble and 
doak; humble and lowly. To the more English 
■igf^tion the simple Saxon words would come 
imdly association, to others, the words confess, asseml^ 

101^ and humble would speak with greater force 
""■SBflh is th^ phenomenoii called by Professor Eaife 
“It ig, m fact,” he says, putting oolleq 
V 


part pf 
home 
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muLsB to do tlie duty of a French-Engbsli and Engbsh-FxeiifIt 
vocabulary.” Even Hooker, Tvho wrote at tlie end of tlie 
teentb century, seems to have been obliged to use tlicsepain- 
and we find m bis writinga tlie couples “ cecity and blindue-? * 

“ nocive and hurtful,” “ sense and meaning ” 

34 Losses of English from the Incoming of Nornmn-PiendL 
—(i) Before the coming of the Honnans, the English langua/. 
was in the babit of forming compounds witb ease and ctfiit. 
But, after the mtroduction of tbe Horman-Ei’ench language, tliA 
power seems gradually to have disappeared, and ready-ina4 
Erencb or Latm words usurped tbe place of tbe bome-groiui 
English compound. Thus despair pushed out wanbope; 
Buspioion dethroned Tvantrust; bidding - sale was cxptlki 
by auction.; leaming-laiigbt by disciple; rime-craft by tli.* 
Greek word arithinetio; gold-hoard by treasure; book-hoard 
by library; earth-tiltb. by agriculture; wonstead bj 
residence; and so with a large number of others— 
English words, moreover, had their meamngs depreciated aal 
almost degraded j and the words themselves lost their ancient 
rank and dignity. Thus the Horman conquerors put their 
foot—literally and metaiihoncaUy—on tlie Saxon chair,^ whidi 
thus became a stool, or a footstooL Thatch, wluch 13 a 
doublet of the word deck, was the name for any knvd of roof; 
but the coming of the N’orman-Erench lowered it to indicate a 
roof of straw. Whine was used for the weeping or crymg of 
human beings ; but it la now restncted to tbe cry of a dog. 
Hade was the genenc term for the skin of any animal; it is 
now limited in modem English to the skin of a beast—The 
most damaging result upon our language was that it entirely 
stopx>ed thB growth of English words. "We could, for 
example, make out of the word burn—^the denvatives bnmt^ 
brand, brandy, brown, brimstone, and others; but Uui 
power died out with the coming m of the Herman 
language. After that, instead of growing our own words, wi 

19 tbe NoTOan-Erencli form of the French chaise The G<nB«i 
itfil <t3l z chair a tlvhlf. and among the English, atool woe the nniveisal Mat 
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jsiopled tliem rendy-mada—Professor Craik compares tlie 
£ 5 ^ and Latin languages to two banks, and says that, 
f^Q the I^ormans came over, tlie account at the English bank 
iras closed, and we drew only upon the Latin bank. But the 
is worse than this English lost its power of growth and 
expansion from the centre, from this time, it could only add 

Its bulk by borrowing and conveying from without—by the 
atenial accretion of foreign words 

35 , Losses of English from the Incoming of Norman-French, 
-(ii) The arrestment of growth m the purely Enghsh part of 
i-ar language, owing to the irruption of Norman-Erench, and 
to the ease with which we could take a ready-made word 
from Latm or from Greek, killed off an old power which we 
ifflce possessed, and which was not without its own use and 
fipreasiveness This was the power of making compound 
Toids. The Greeks in ancient tunes had, and the Germans 
Bi motlem times have, this power m a high degree. Thus a 
Gieek comic poet has a word of fourteen syllables, which may 
be tlma translated— 

Heady nBmg-early-Boid-hurrying-to-tlie-tnbunivl-to-denoimce-anotlieT- 
for an-mfraction-of-tiie-law-coBcernmg-the-exportation-crf-figB 

And the Germans have a compound like “ the-all-to-nothing- 
croshing philosopher.” The Germans also say iron-jjMih for 9 ail- 
hund^ioe for glove, and finger-hat for thimble We also 
possessed this power at one tune, and employed it both m 
pR^r and m common names. Thus we had and have the 
names Bralmpear, JSJiaTuestaff, Bhahespear, Golightly, Dolittle, 
Standfast j and the common nowas wants'll, find-fatdt, munnble- 
9m (for tale-hearei*), pmchp&nny (for miser), slugabed. In 
^fci times we had three-foot-stool, ihree-maitrheeile^; stoner 
M, heavend/right, honey-meet, mail-sloxo, nut-brown, lily-livered 
<fer cmvardly), bi'and-fire-nefio, earthrioandering, wind-dried, 
^^nder-blasted, death-doomed, and many othera But such 
vords 88 forbears or forereldevs have been pushed out by anees- 

* In two words, ^Jig-ahower or aycoplmid, 

• A club fojr beatu^ clothes, that could be handled only by three men. 
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iorsj foremt caution ot imidmce^ and imdi by cowuice. 
Mr Barnes, tbe Dorsetslnre poet, would like to see these mi 
fiimilar compounds restored, and tlunka that we nught well 
return to the old clear well-springs of ''English uiiilefiled,*' 
and make our own. compounds out of our omi words He 
even carries his desires into the region of English gRimmar 
and, for degrees of compcmson^ proposes the phrase intcliBi (,j 
mclmm Tims, instead of the Latin word omnibus^ he would 
have folk-icaiUj for the Greek botany^ he would substitute 
wort-lore^ for a^Lction, he would give us lode-sale, globule h 
would replace with baUkin , the Greek word horizon must give 
way to the pure English shy-edge, and, instead of quadrcmjk^ 
he would have us all write and my fo2ir-ioi7iJde, 

36 Losses of English from the Incoming of Eormau- 
Prench*— (m) 'VNHien once a way was made for the entrance of 
French words into our English language, the immigrations wen* 
rapid and numerous. Hence there were many changos both 
in the grammar and in the vocabulary of English from the 
year 1100, the year in which we may suppose those Englidi 
men who were living at the date of the battle of Hastmgs had 
died out. These changes were more or less rapid, according 
to circnmstances. But perhaps the most rapid and remarkable 
change took place in the hfetime of William Caxton, the great 
printer, who was bom in 1410 In his preface to his translation 
of the 'iEneid’ of Virgil, which he puhbshed in 1490, when he 
was eighty years of age, he says that he cannot understand old 
hooks that were written when he was a boy—^that “the old* 
Eilglyasheis more lyke to dutche than englysshe,” and that “onr 
langage now vsed varyeth ferre from that whiche was vsed and 
spoken when I was home For we Englysshemen ben borne 
ynder the domynacyon of the mone [moon], which is nener 
stedfaste, hut euer wauerynge, wexynge one season, and wanetb 
and dycreaseth another season” This os regards tima— 
he has the same complaint to make as regards placa “ Comyi 
englysfihe that is spoken in one shyre varyeth from anotte* 
And he tells an odd story in iUustration of this fact He tell 
about certain merchants who were in a ship “ in Tamyse ” (emtib 
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]iii!ies), who were 1)01111(1 for Zealand, but were wind-stayed at 
^ jorelaiKi, and took it into their heads to go on shore there. 
Oae of the merohants, whose name was Sheffelde, a mercer, 
enteml a house, “ and axed for mete, and apecyally he axyd 
liter eggya” But the “goode-wyf ” rephed that she '*conde 
no frenahe ” The merchant, who was a steady Engliah- 
uan, lost lua temper, “ for he also coude speke no frenshe, but 
Tolle have hadde eggys, and she understode hym not/' Portu- 
Bitely, a friend happened to join him in the house, and he acted 
ninterpreter. The friend said that “he wolde have eyren^ 
jljen the goode wyf sayde that she understod hym wel'' ^ And 
to the simple-minded but much-perplexed Caxton goes on to 
ttj: "loo • what sholde a man in thyse dayes now wryte, egges 
B syren Such were the difficulties that beset printers and 
fnters m the close of the fifteenth century. 

37. Latin of the Fourth Period.—(i) This contribution differs 
tay essentially m character from the last The iN'ormaa-T’rench 
contribution was a gift from a people to a people—from living 
kmga to hving bemga , this new contribution was rather a con- 
rejance of words from hooks to books, and it never influenced 
—m any great degree—the spoken language of the Enghsh 
peopk The easr and the mouth carried the ITorman-PrenGh 
weds into our language ; the eye, the pen, and the prmting- 
preas were the mstrumenta that brought in the Latin words of 
the Fourth Period. ^The !N^ormau-Prench words that came in 
tcoi and kept their place in the spoken language of the masses 
flf (he people; the Latin words that we received in the sixteenth 
»ad Berenteenth centuries kept their place in the writton or 
pnnted language of books, of scholars, and of hterary men. 
Ihese new Latin words came m with the Revival of Iieamingv 
dfflh IS also called the Renasoenoe, 

The Turks attacked and took Constantinople in the year 
HSS; and the great Greek and Latin scholars who Jived in 
Art (rity humedly packed up their priceless manuseiipts and 
and fled to all parts of Italy, Germany, Prance, and even 
■to Eng^d. The loss of the East became the gam of the 
But These scholars became teachers; they taught tiie Greek 
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and Eoman classics to eager and earnest learners; and ihu- 
new impulse was given to the study of the great masterpiece^ 4 
human thought and literary style. And so it came to ^ 
course of tune that every one who wished to become an edu 
cated man studied the literature of Greece and Piome. 
women toot to the study. Lady Jane Grey was a good Gretk 
and Latui scholar; and so was Queen Elizabeth Erom tliie 
time began an enormous importation of Latin words into otu 
language. Bemg imported hy the eye and the pen, they suffeifd 
little or no change; the spirit of the people did not infiueiiEt 
them in the least—^neither the organs of speech nor the ear 
affected either the pronunciation or the spelling of tliem. If ve 
look down the columns of any English dictionary, we shall find 
these later Latin words in hundreds. Ojnnionem became 
opinion; factiomm^ facstion; oiaiiotion^ oration; 
passed over in the form of pungent (though we had 
already from the French); pcuqm'&in came in as pauper; and 
sej^mtum became separate. 

38. Latin of the Fourth Period — (u) Tlus went on to 
such an extent m the sixteenth and the hegmmng of the 
seventeenth century, that one writer says of tliose who spoki. 
and wrote tlus Latmised English, “ If some of their mothers 
were ahve, they were not able to tell what they say.” And 
Sir Thomas Biowne (1605-1682) remarks “If eleganej 
(= the use of Latm words) still proceedeth, and English 
pens maintain that stream we have of late observed to flow 
from many, we shall, withm a few years, be fain to learn Latm 
to understand English, and a work wiU prove of equal facihty 
in either.” Mr Alexander Gill, an eminent schoolmaster, and 
the then head-master of St Paul’s School, where, among his 
other pupils, he taught John Milton, wrote a book in 1619 on 
the English language; and, among other remarks, he says. 
harsh lips I I now hear all around me such words as cottiw^ 
vice$y malice ; even mviue^ stiidij^ jiisticei pittj, mercijy cm- 
ixwwuni, profit, comvwdity^ colour, grace, favour, accepioML 
But wMther, I pray, in all the world, have you banished Hm 
words which our forefathers used for these new-fangled owt 
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\re our Tvords to be executed like our citizens 1 ” And he calls 
fashion of using Latin words the new mange in our speak- 
in:raii(l imting ” But the fashion went on growing, and even 
iJtducated people thought it a clever thing to use a Latin 
instead of a good English word. Samuel Eowlands, a writer in 
the seventeenth century, ridicules this affectation m a few lines 
of veisc. He pretends that he was out wallong on the highroad, 
and met a countryman who wanted to know what o’clock it was, 
and whether he was on the nght way to the town or village he 
m makmg for The writer saw at once that he was a simple 
topkm, and, when he heard that he had lost his way, he 
iiimed up his nose at the poor fellow, and ordered him to be off 
at onco. Here are the lines — 

'' As on the way I itinerated, 

A iTual person I obviated, 

Interrogating tune’s transitation, 

And of the passage demonstration. 

My apprehension did mgenioua scan 
That he was merely a simplician , 

So, when I saw he was extravagant, 

Unto the dbaoure vulgar consonant, 

I bade him vanish most promiscuously, 

And not contaminate my company,'* 

39. Latin of the Fourth Period.—(in) What happened in the 
m of the Hormon-Fronch contribution, happened also in this 
He language became saturated with these new Latm words, 
until ifc become satiated, then, as it were, disgusted, and would 
tiic no more Hundreds of 

" Long-tailed words in osity and atim" 

crowded mto the English language; but many of them were 
doomed to speedy expulsion Thus words like discerjfiibilifyj 
ti^maeaneomTiesSj sejitentinojialitj/, ludibundnesa (love of igiort), 
«nie m m crowds The verb mtenerate tried to turn cut soften > 

«d deturjpate to take the place of defile. But good writer^ like 
Bkou and Ealeigh, took care to avoid the use of sui^ 
wd to employ only those Latin words which gave them the 
fower to indicate a new idea—a new meaning or a new shade 
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of meaning And when we come to the eighteenth century, 
find that a writer like Addison would have shuddered at tii '3 
very mention of such “ mkhoin terms.” 

40. Eye-Latln and Eaj-Latin.—(i) One slight influence 
duced hy this spread of devotion to classical Latm—to the lltm 
of Cicero and Livy, of Horace and Virgil—was to alter the 
spelling of French words We had already received—tlnougli 
the ear—^the French words assaute, aventw e, defaidj deite, vitadk^ 
and others. But when our scholars hecame accustomed to tin. 
hook-form of these words in Latin books, they gradually altered 
them—^for the eye and ear—into assaiilty advmturcy clefai^t^ 
debty and mciuals They went further. A large number of 
Latm words that abeady existed m the language in thtir 
Norman-French form (for we must not forget that French is 
Latm “with the ends bitten off”—changed by being spokea 
peculiarly and heard imperfectly) were reintroduced in their 
origmol Latin form Thus we had oaatiff from the Normans, 
but we remtroduced it m the shape of captive, which comes 
almost unaltered from the Latm ccijptivimu Feat we had from 
the Normans; hut the Latm/ac^wn, which provided the word, 
presented us with a second form of it in the word fact, Suclt 
words might be called Har-Iiatm and Hye-Latm; Mouth- 
liatiii and Book-Iiatin; Spoken liatin and Written Xtatin; 
or Latm at second-hand and Latin at first-hand. 

4L Eye-Xiatln and Ear-Latin.—(u) This coming in of tbe 
same word hy two different doors—^by the Eye and hy the Ear— 
has given rise to the phenomenon of Houblets. The folloviug 
is a hst of Latm doublets ; and it will be noticed that Latin ^ 
stands for Latin at first-hand—from books , and Latin ® for 
Latin at second-hand—^through the Norman-French 


Latin Doublets or Duplicates 


Latht. 

AntecoBaorem 

Beoiedicttonem 

C«dflDti» (Low noun) 


Latin L Latin ^ 

Antecessor Ancestor- 

Benediction Benison. 

Cadence Clxance. 

Captive CaitiS 
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Conception 

Conceit 

CaaBuetudinem 

Consuetude 

/Custom. 

1 Costume 


Coffin 

Coffer. 

Coipu8(ftbody) 

Ooipse 

Corps 

j)ebi6am (aomBtlimg owed) 

Debit 

Debt 

Defectam (Bomcthiiig wftntmg) 

Defect 

Defeat. 

DilatSre 

Dilate 

Delay. 

ExempluiQ 

Example 

Sample. 

Fabrfcft (a worbhop) 

Pabno 

Forge. 

Fsctioaeoi 

Faction 

FaBbiou. 

Factum 

Fact 

Feat 

Edehtatem 

Fidelity 

Fealty. 

IVigilem 

Fragile 

FraiL 

(Jflirialu {beloDging to a gems or 
femily) 

Gentile 

Gentle 

Mma 

History 

Story 

Hoepitale 

Hospital 

Hotel 

Lectionem 

Lection 

Lesson. 

Legalem 

Legal 

Loyal 

lUfigiHter 

Master 

Mr. 

Hajorem (greater) 

Major 

Mayor. 

Kalfldicticmeiii 

Malediction 

M£di8on. 

Hancta 

Mint 

Money 

Kvtrimentum 

Nutriment 

Nourishment 

Owtionem 

Oration 

Orison (a prayer) 

Paganum (a dweller in a >pagu6 

Pagan 

Payne (a proper 

or country distnot) 


name). 

Puizculam (a little part) 

Particle 

Parcel 

Pinperem 

Pauper 

Poor. 

Fcmtentiam. 

Penitence 

Penance. 

Penecutum 

Peraeoute 

Pursue. 

Fotaonem (a draught) 

Potion 

Poison. 

Pnngentem 

Pungent 

Poignant 

Qmetum 

Quiet 

Coy 

Badius 

Eadius 

Hay. 

B^em 

Begal 

Boyal 

Barpectum 

Eespect 

Bespite. 

Secimun 

Secure 

Sure. 

Semoreni 

Senior 

Sir. 

Separatum 

Separate 

Sever, 

Spedss 

Species 

SjHoe, 

Statum 

State 

Estate. 

5hctium 

Tract 

Tmft 

^Cnditionem 

Tradition 

T^eaaca. 

jSeloBum 

ZeidouB 

Jeakn0i 
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42. Eemarks on tlie alcove Table.—The -word beniBon, a 
blessing, may be contrasted with its opposite, malison, a cuibe. 
— Cadence is the fallmg of aoirnds, chance the hefallinrT r.f 
events.— caitiff was at first a captive —then a person 
made no proper defence, but allowed himself to be taken captn^ 
— A. corps IS a lody of troops.—^The word sample is found, lu 
older Enghsh, in the form of enaample, —A feat of amis .i 
deed or fact of arms, par excellence. —^To understand how fragile 
became frail, we must pronounce the g hard, and notice 
the hard guttural falls easily away—as in our own native ^\ 0 T^Is 
flail and liail, which formerly contained a hard g,— A major is 
a greater captam ; a mayor is a greater magistrate.—A mogister 
means a higger man —as opposed to a mtoister (from muiU6\ a 
smaller man.— Moneta was the name given to a stamped com, 
because these coins were first struck in the temple of Junu 
Moneta, Juno the Adviser or the Warner. (From the saiue 
root—mon—come monition^ admonition, monitor, admonish) 
—Shakespeare uses the word orison freely iox pi aijer, as m tin 
address of Hamlet to Opheha, where he says, “Njmiph, m tliy 
orisons, he all my sms remembered I ”—^Poor comes to us fiuiu 
an Old French word ]poure, the newer French is pauvre —To 
imderatand the vamshmg of the g soimd m poignant^ we must 
remember that the Eomans sounded it always hard— Sever ve 
get through separate^ because p and v are both labials, ami 
therefore easily mterchangeable. —Treason— with its a mstcad 
of ti — ^may be compared with benison, malison, orison, poison, 
and reason. 

43. Ooncluflions from the above Table.—^If we exannno tke 
table on page 231 ^Tlth care, we shall come to several undenuWe 
conclusions, (i) Fust, the words which come to us direct 
from Latin are found more in hooka than in everyday speech, 
(li) Secondly, they are longer. Tlie reason is that the woida 
that have come through Fiench have been worn down by the 
cawlees prommciation of many generations—^by that desire for 
ease in the prononncing of words which characterises aU 
and have at last been compelled to take that foia 
whi^ wits least difiBcult to pronounce, (iii) Thirdly, the tw® 
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of words have, in each case, either (a) very different 
niejnings, or (b) different shades of meaning. There is no Hke- 
ness of meaning m cadence and chance, except the common 
meaiRDo oifall which belongs to the root from which they both 
-And the different shades of meaning between history 
story, between regal and royal, between persecute and 
pnjBUo, are also quite plainly marked, and are of the greatest 
in composition. 

ii Latin Triplets.—Still more remarkable is the fact that 
there are m our language words that have made three appear- 
inces—one through Latm, one through lTorman.-Freiich, and 
m tkougli ordmary French. These seem to live q^uietly side 
h side in the language, and no one asks by what claim they 
jreliere They are useful. that is enough. These triplets are— 
T^al, royal, and real; legal, loyal, and leal ; fidelity, faith- 
and fealty. The adjective real we no longer possess 
m the sense of roj/a^, but Chaucer uses it, and it still exists 
ui the noun real-m. Leal is most used in Scotland, where it 
his a settled abode m the well-known phrase “ the land o’ the 
Ifal” 

45. Greek Doublets.—The same double introduction, which 
ve noticed in the case of Latm words, takes place m regard to 
Greek words It seems to have been forgotten that our Enghsh 
forms of them had been already given us by St Augustine and 
Ite Church, and a newer form of each was reintroduced. The 
following are a few examples :— 

Gbzes. 

Ad a man ta^ (the xintameable) 

BaLaoioii 

jBlafiphgmem (to speak ill of) 

Cheirourgoa ^ (a worker witli 
the hand) 

* The word /aiiA ig a true French word with an Engbsh 
iijtlu Hence it la a hybrid- The old French word waa the 

Jkim s and "the ending th was added to make it look xncn'a like U'vihf 
and other purely English words, 
aconantive or objective case is given m all iSwae wttpto. 


Oldsb Form 

Diamond 

Balm 

Blame 

Chirurgeon 


Later Fobbc 

Adamantk 

Balsam. 

Blaspbame. 

Surgeom 
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Daottilon (a finger) 

Date (the fruit) 

Dadjl. 

Phanbasia 

Fancy 

Phantasy 

Phantasma (an appearance) 

Phantom 

Phantasm 

Presbuteron (an elder) 

Pnest 

Presbyter 

Paralysis 

Palsy 

Paralysia 

ScandSlon 

Slander 

Scandal 


It may be remaiked of the ■nrord fancy, that, m Shakespeare’s 
time, it meant love or imagination — 

“ Tell me, ■where ib faThcy bred, 

Or in the heaarb, or m the head ? ” 

It is DOW restncted to mean a lighter and less senoua kmd of 
imagination Thus we say that Milton's 'Paradise Lost’js 
a work of imagmation; hut that Moore’s ‘Lalla Kookh’isa 
product of the poet’s fancy 

46. OhaxacteristicB of the Two Elements of Enidish.—If 
we keep our attention fixed on the two chief elements in oni 
language—^the English element and the Latin element—the 
Teutonic and the Eomance—^we shall find some striking qualities 
manifest themselves. We have already said that whole sentences 
can he made containing only English words, while it is impossible 
to do this with Latm or other foreign words Let us take two 
passages — one from a daily newspaper, and the other from 
Shakespeare:— 

(i) ** We find the function of such an official defined m the Ad, He 
ia to be a legally qualified medical practitioner of skill and experience^ to 
inspect and report periodicdlly on the sanilary condition of town or rfw 
trid; to ascertain the existence of diseases, more especially epidmia 
increasing the rates of moriality, and to point out the acidenee of any 
nuisances or other local causes, which are likely to originate and mainttsin 
Buch diseases, and injuriously affiect the health of the inhabitants of such 
town or district ; to take cognisance of the existence of any contoytoitf 
disease, and to point out "the moat efficacious means for the venlUatk/n rf 
fdiapdM, schools, registered lodging-houBeSj and other puUio bufidinga” 

In this passage, all the words in italics are either Latin or 
Greet But, if the purely English words were left out, ihfl 
flcaatence would fall into ruins—^would become a mere rubbiflk- 
heap of words* It is the small particles that give life sod 
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jjjotion to each sentenca They are the joints and hinges on 
irhich the whole sentence moves —^Let ns now look at a passage 
Shakespeare It is from tlie speech of Macbeth, after he 
iasmade up his mmd to murder Duncan .— 

(fi) “ Go bid thy mintress, "when my drink is ready, 

She strike upon the belL Get thee to bed I— 
h thiB a dagger which I see before me, 

The handle toward my hand ? Come * let me clutch thee! 

—I have thee not; and yet I see thee stiH ” 


k this passage there is only one Latin (or French) word—the 
ford mistress If Shakespeai’e had used the word lady, the 
pissage would have been entirely English.—^The passage from 
ie newspaper deals with large generalisatioiis; that from 
Shakespeare with individual acts and feelings—with things 
that come home “ to the business and bosom ” of man as mam 
Ereiy master of the English language understands well the art 
d fiunglmg the two elements—so as to obtain a fine effect; and 
better than writers like Shakespeare, Milton, Gray, and 
Tennyson. Shakespeare makes Antony say of Cleopatra:— 

Age cannot wither her, nor custom stale 
Her infinite variety.^" 


Here the French (or Latm) words custom and variety fomn a 
Tiud contrast to the English verb stale^ throw up its meaning 
ind colour, and give it greater prominence —^Milton makes Eve 


I thither Went 

"With inexyerx&ric*d thought, and laid me down 
On the green bank, to look into the cJIcatr 
Smooth lakCf that to me seem’d another sky.” 


Hhb the words ineot^erienced and clear give variety to ^6 
MW of the English words.—Gray, m the Elegy, has 


The bree^ call of inccTWfl-breaihmg mowv 
The swallow twittering firom the - - 

The cook’s sbrill cLarion or tlie ccAotfjjbmiil*' 

No more abaU rouse them from 
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Hera incense^ danoyi^ and echoing give a -^ivid colounng to 
plainer hues of the homely English phrases —Tennysonj in tke 
Lotos-Eaters, vi., -writes *— 

“ Dear is the incmo)'y of our wedded hves, 

And dear the last embraces of oui -wives 

And their waim tears hut all hath suffer'd change, 

For surely now our household hearths are cold 
Our sons %nhei'{t ua our looks are strange 
And we should come like ghosts to trouUe joy " 

Most powerful is the introduction of the French -words mffml 
change^ irilienty strange^ and troiibJe joy, for they give witli 
painful force the contrast of the present state of desolation witli 
the homely rest and happiness of the old abode, the love of the 
loving wives, the faithfulness of the stalwart sons 

47. English and other Doublets—^We have already seen 
how, hy the presentation of the same word at two different 
doors—the door of Latin Eind the door of French—^we are in 
possession of a considerable number of doublets. But this 
phenomenon is not limited to Latin and French—^is not solely 
due to the ^ontnbutions we receive from tliese languages. "We 
find it also within Enghsh itself ^ and causes of the mo^t 
different description bring about the same results. For various 
reasons, the English language is very nch m doiihlets. It 
possesses nearly five hundred pairs of such words. The language 
is all the richer for having them, as it is thereby enabled to 
give fuller and clearer expression to the different shades and 
deheate varieties of meaning in the mmd. 

48. The sources of doublets are vanous. But five different 
causes seem chiefly to have operated in produemg them. They 
are due to differences of pronxmeiatioii; to differences in 
Img; to oontraotioiis for convenience in daily speech; to 
differences in dialeots; and to the fact that many of them coma 
from different languages. Let us look at a few examples of 
each. At bottom, however, all these differences wiU be found 
to resolve themselves into differences of prommolation. They 
are either differences in the pronunciation of the same word 
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jiffeient tnbes, or "by mea m different counties, wlio speai: 
ijiffeieiit dialecta ; or by men of different nations 
40 , Pifferences In Pronunciation,—Prom this source we 
bre parson and person (the parson being the pef)'8on or repre- 
sfBtatire of the Church), sop and soup ; task and tax (the sk 
lijs here become ks); thread and thrid; ticket and etiquette; 
unoe and souse (to steep in hnne) ; squall and squeak 
50 Differences in Spelling.—To and too are the same word 
-one hemg used aa a preposition, the other as an adverb j of 
5 nd of& from and fto, are only different spellings, which repre¬ 
sent different functions or uses of the same word; onlou and 
amon are the same word. An union ^ comes from the Latin 
mmfl, one, and it meant a large single pearl—a unique jewel, 
the word was then apphed to the plant, the head of which is of 
spearkhape. 

E Oontractions.—Contraction hajs been a pretty fruitful source 
of doublets m English. A long word has a syllabi e or two cut off, 
«two or three are compressed into one. Thus example has 
become sample; alone appears also as lone; amend has been 
shortened into mend; defend has been cut down into fend (as 
El fe nd e r); manoeuvre has been contracted into manure (both 
meaning origmally to woiltwitli the hand ); madam becomes'm 
myos and presbyter has been squeezed down into priest® 
Other examples of contraction are ■ capital and cattle; ohirur- 
geon (a worker with the hand) and surgeon; cholera and 
dioler (from oholos, the Greek word for hile)i disport and 
^ort; estate and state; esquire and squire; Egyptian and 

* la Hamlet v 2 288, ShakeBpeare makes the Kmg say— 

The King ahaU drink to Hamlet’a better hreath; 

And in the cup an union riiall he throw " , 

* Professor Max MliUer gives aa the most remarkahls instfliww ^ 

tttfeg down. The Latm mca domvfia "becamd in French » 

Mgbflh wCam^ and, in the language of servBiLtfl, *irk. 

* llfltoE Bays, m one of his sonnets—• 

“ New Presbyter is but old Priest writ lacgs.” 

lie etymological point of view, 1*^ 

Prte3t IB old Preshyter wnt B iuaTl j 
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gipsy; emmet and ant; gammon and game; grand&thw 
and gaffer; grandmother and gammer; iota (tlie GieeV 
letter i) and jot; maximum and maxim; mobile and mob* 
mosQLuito and musket; papa and pope; periwig and Trig; 
poesy and posy; procurator and proctor; shallop and 
sloop; unity and unit It is quite evident that the aboTe 
pairs of words, although, m reality one, have very different 
meanings and uses. 

62. Difference of English Dialects.—Another source of 
doublets 18 to be found m the dialects of the Enghsh language. 
Almost every county in England has its own dialect; hut three 
main dialects stand out ivith great prominence in our older 
literature, and these are the IKTorthem, the Midland, and the 
Southern. The grammar of these dialects^ was different; then 
pronunciation of words was different—and this has given rise to 
a sphtting of one word into two In the Norths we find a hard 
0 , as in the eader of Lancaster; m the Midlands, a soft c, as 
m Leicester; in the South, a ch, as in WincheBter. TVe shall 
find similar differences of hardness and softness in ordinary 
words Thus we find kirk and churoh; conker and cancer; 
canal and channel; deck and thatch; drill and thrill; fan 
and van (m a wannowing-machine); fitch and vetch; hale and 
whole; mash and mess; naught, nought, and not; pike, 
peak, and beak; poke and pouch; quid (a piece of tobacco for 
chewing) and cud (which means the thing chewed); reave 
and rob; ridge and rig; scabby and shabby; scar and 
share; screech and shriek; shirt and skirt, shuffe and 
octtffl.6; spray and sprig; wain and waggon—and other pm 
All of these are hut different inodes of pronouncing the same 
word in different parts of England, hut the gemus of tie 
language has taken advantage of these different ways of pro¬ 
nouncing to make different words out of them, and to giY« 
them different functions, meamngs, and uses. 

iSeep 242 
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CHAPTER III 

HISTORY OF THE GRAMMAK OF ENGLISH. 

I The Oldest English Synthetic.—The oldest Enghsh, or 
iiglo-SaxoBj that was brought over here m the fifth century^ 
fas a language that showed the relations of words to each other 
kaildmg different endings to words, or hy syntliesls. These 
fluiings are called inffexiona. Latm and Greek are highly 
fflfiected languages; Erench and German have many more 
mflexiona than modem English, and ancient English (or 
Anglo-Saxon) also possessed a large numher of inflexions. 
i Modem English Analytic,—^When, instead of inflexions, 
ilw^uage employs small particles—such as prepositions, anxil- 
liiy Terhs, and suchlike words — to express the relations of 
w<ada to each other, such a language is called onalytio or non- 
aflexioiial. When we say, as we used to say m the oldest 
EngKah, “ God is ealra cyninga cymng,” we speak a a^thetic 
^[nflge. But when we say, “God is kmg 0 /all kings,” tiien 
we employ an analytic or unmflected language. 

^ Short View of the History of English QramTU ar.—From 
4® flme when the Enghah language came over to this 

grown steadily m the number of its words. On to oto® 
it has lost just as steadily in the number of ife 
fat in. a broad and somewhat rough fashion^ it 10 ^ ha 
U-- 

(i) ^ to tLe year uoo— one generatton to- S)sb^^ 

ZngUrtt language wne a Sykthmeki 
X 
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(u) From tlie yoax IlOO or thereabouts, EngUah baa l}eeii losing ui 
InHexlonB, and gradually becozoing more and more an Asalitic 
lAiiguage« 

4« Causes of tlds Oliange —Even before tbe coming of tW 
Danes and the ITomans, the Engbsh people had shoivn a 
tendency to get nd of some of their inflexions. A similai 
tendency can be observed at the present tune among 
Germans of the Ehine Provmce, who often drop an n at the end 
of a word, and show in other respects a carelessness about gnun* 
mar Ent, when a foreign people comes among natives, such a 
tendency is naturally encouraged, and often greatly mcreasei 
The natives discover that these inflexions are not so veiy 
important, if only they can get their meaning rightly conveyt;^ 
to the foreigners. Both parties, accordingly, come to see that 
the root of the word is the most important element, they stick 
to that, and they come to neglect the mere inflexions. More¬ 
over, the accent m English words always struck the root, and 
hence this part of the word always fell on the ear with the 
greater force, and earned the gi’eater weight. When the Danes 
—^who spoke a cognate language—^began to settle m England, 
the tendency to drop inflexions increased, but when tlie JI^o^ 
mans—who spoke an entirely different language—came, the 
tendency increased enormously, and the mflexions of Anghh 
Saxon began to “ fall as the leaves fall ” m the dry wind of a 
frosty October. Let us try to trace some of these changes and 
losses. 

5. Qraamar of the First Period, 460-1100 —The English of 
this period is called the Oldest EngUsh or Anglo-Saxom The 
gender of nouns was aihitrary, or—it may he—poetical^ it did 
not, as ux modem En glish it does, follow the sex. Thus nama, 
a name, was masculine; tunge, a tongue, fe minm e; and edgSi 
an eye, neuter. Like the proper names of men ended is 

o; and we find such names as Isa, Offa, Penda, as the nanifis of 
kin^ Kouns at this period had five cases, with mflexioiiB fe 
aach j now we possess hut one inflexion—^that for the possefln^ 
the definite article was inflected.—^The infinitive of 
ended in anj and the sign to —which we received from ih 
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was not in use, except for the dative of the infinitive. 
Uiig dative infinitive is still preserved m such phrases as “ a 
ionse to let," “ bread to eat j ” ** water to drini: ”—The present 
participle ended m ende (m the ITortli ande). This present par- 
liciple may be said still to exist—in spoken, but not in written 
for some people regularly say walMn, goin, for walking 
—^The plural of the present indicative ended m ath 
for all tliree persons. In the perfect tense, the plural ending 
was on—There was no future tense; the work of the future 
was done by the present tense. Fragments of this usage still 
aimve in the language, as when we say, He goes up to town 
mt week” — Prepositions governed various cases; and not 
dffays the objective (or accusative), as they do now. 

6 . Grammar of the Second Period, 1100-1250 —The Enghsh 
of tbifl penod is called Early English. Even before the coming 
of the Jlormans, the inflexions of our language had—as we have 
seen—begun to drop off^ and it was slowly on the way to becom¬ 
ing an analytic languaga The same changes—^the same simpli¬ 
fication of grammar, has taken place in nearly every Low 
German language. But the coming of the Hormans hastened 
tlieao changes, for it made the inflexional endings of words of 
much less practical importance to the English themselves.—Great 
changes took place in the pronunciation also. The hard o or k 
waa softened into oh; and the hard guttural g was refined into 
ay or even into a silent w.—remarkable addition was made 
to the language. The Oldest English or Anglo-Saxon had no 
mdfifinite“ article. They said ofer stdn for on a rock. Bui^ as 
the French have made the article un out of the Latin XLiixia» so 
the English pared down the northern on© (= one) into the 
aticle an or a. The Anglo-Saxon definite article was se, soo, 
Jwt; and in the grammar of this Second Penod it become 
^ }?e.—^The French plural m es took the place of ths 
jtaalin en. But Iwuaen and shoon existed for many esentsriee 
>&ar the Iforman coming; and Mr JBame% 

|oei^ still deplores the ugly sound of neats and wcS(il4 

ftaio be able to say and to write nestsn 

Ikal, which ended in becomes an e mr an 
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however, still exists in the form of om in Beldom (=atfew 
times) and whiloiti (=in old times).—The gender of nouns falk 
into confusion, and "begins to show a tendency to follow tlie ses. 
—^Adjectives show a tendency to drop several of their mflesion^ 
and to become as serviceable and accommodating as they are 
now—^ivhen they are the same with all numbera, genders^ and 
cases.—The an of the infinitive becomes en, and sometiinea 
even tbe n is dropped.—Shall and will begm to be used as 
tense-auxilianes for the future tense, 

7. Q-raaninaj of the Third Period, 1250-1350 —^Tlie Enghssh of 
this period is often called hliddle English.—^The defimte article 
still preserves a few inflexions —^Nouns that were once masculine 
or feminme become neuter, for the sake of eonvemence —^Tte 
possessive m es becomes general.—Adjectives make tbeir plural 
in e.—^Tbe infimtive now takes to before it—except after a few 
verbs, like see, hear, etc —Tbe present participle m inge 
makes its appearance about tbe year 1300. 

8. Grammar of the Fourth Period, 1360-1485.—^Tbis mayk 
called Later Middle English. An old writer of the fouiteentli 
century pomts out that, m bis time—and before it—the English 
language was “ a-deled a tlire,” divided into three, that is, that 
there were three mam dialects, the ITorthom, the Midland, 
and the Southern. There were many differences m the grammar 
of these dialects, but the chief of these differences is found in 
the plural of the present mdicative of the verb This part of 
the verb formed its plurala m the foUowmg maimer.— 

NoSTHEBN, M-mr.ATJ -n SOUTHERN. 

We hopes We hopen We hopeth. 

You hop^ Yon hopen You hopeth. 

They hopes They hopen They hopeth.* 

In tiine the Midland dialect conc[uered, and the East Midlwd 
form of it became predominant all over England. As early as 
tl:^ beginning of the thirteenth century, this dialect bad thrown 
off most of the old inflexions, and had become almost as fleziofi- 

^ phml we BtQl find in the famous Winchester motto, 

^****^1^^ man,** 
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as the Engliflli of the present day. Let us note a few of 
the more prominent changes.—^The first personal pronoun lo or 
let loses the guttural, and becomes L—The pronouns him, 
tiiam, and whom, which are true datives, are used either as 
datives or as ohj actives.—The imperative plural ends in eth. 
“Puseth up," Chaucer makes one of his characters say, ^'and 
stflndeth hy me! ”—^The useful and almost ubiquitous letter © 
coDies in as a substitute for a, u, and even an. Thus nama 
becomes name, sunu (son) becomes sune, and withutan changes 
jnto withute.—The dative of adjectives is used as an adverh. 
HiBS we find soffce, bright© employed like our softly, brightly, 
—The n m the infinitive has fallen away; but the e is sounded 
as a separate syllable. Thus we find breke, smit© for hTekm 
lod smien, 

ft General View.—In the time of King Alfred, the West- 
Saion speech—^the Wessex dialect—^took precedence of the rest, 
and became the literary dialect of England. Lut it had not, and 
could not have, any infl.uenc6 on the spoken language of other 
puts of England, for the simple reason that very few persons 
were able to travel, and it took days—and even weeks—^for a 
man to go from Devonshire to Yorkshire In course of time 
the Midland dialect—that spoken between the Humber and 
tlifi Thames — became the predominant dialect of England; 
tod the East Midland variety of this dialect became the 
parent of modem standard Englisli. This predommance was 
probably due to the fact that it, soonest of all, got nd of its 
inflexions, and became most easy, pleasant, and convenient to 
080. And this disuse of inflexions was itself probably due to 
the fflrly Danish settlements in the east, to the larger number 
of l^ormans in that part of England, to the larger number of 
tlmving towns, and to the greater and more active commnni- 
between the eastern seaports and the Ckxntmsnk Th® 
Mexions were first confused, then weakened, then 
flaally lost The result was an extreme siTupliflcfttkmy wlu^ 

^ benefits all learners of the English language- liwledd ot 
spending a great deal of time on the learning of a nnmbwf 
inflexions, which are to them arbrtacaiy ffud meairfnglw^ 
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foreigneis liave only to fix tiheir attention on tiie words aii»] 
phrases themselves, that is, on the very pith and marrow of the 
language—indeed, on the language itself. Hence the 
German grammanan Grinini, and others, predict that Enghsii 
mU. spread itself all over the world, and hocome the universal 
language of the future In addition to this almost coini4-tc 
sweeping away of all inflexions,—^which made Dr Johnson sav 
“ Sir, the English language has no grammar at ah,”—^there were 
other remarkable and useful results which accrued from tlie 
coming in of the ISTonnan-Erench and other foreign elements. 

10 . Monosyllables —The stnppmg off of the inflexions of 
our language cut a large number of words down to the root 
Hundreds, if not thousands, of our verbs were dissyllables, but, 
by the gradual loss of the ending en (which was m Anglo-Saxon 
an), they became monosyllables. Thus bindan, dnnoan, find- 
an, became bind, drink, find; and this happened with hosts 
of other verbs. Again, the expulsion of the guttural, which 
the Normans never could or would take to, had the effect of 
compressing many words of two syllables into lone. Thus 
haegel, twaegen, and faegen, became hail, twain, and fain— 
In these and other ways it has come to pass that the present 
English is to a very large extent of a monosyUahic character. So 
much is this the case, that whole books have been written for 
children in monosyllables. It must be confessed that the mono¬ 
syllabic style IS often duU, but it is always serious and homely. 
We can find in our translation of the Bible whole verses that 
are made up of words of only one syllable. Many of the most 
powerful passages in Shakespeare, too, are written in monosylla¬ 
bles. The same may he said of hundreds of our proverbs—such 
as, “Cats hide their daws ”; Fair words please fools”; “He 
that has most time has none to lose.” Great poets, like Tenny¬ 
son and Matthew Arnold, understand well the fine effect to be 
produced from the mingling of short and long words—of the 
homely English with the more ornate Eomance language h* 
the following verse from Matthew Arnold the words are nH 
iB<moeyllablea, with the exception of tired and contmiio7i (whi^ 
is Lat^):— 
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“ Let tlie loog contention cease j 
Geese are swans, and swans are geese; 

Let them have it how they will, 

Thou art tired Beat be atiU 1 ” 

In Teimyson^B “Lord of Burleigh,^’ when the sorrowful hus¬ 
band comes to look upon his dead wife, the verse nms almost 
entirely m monosyllables — 

“ And he came to look upon her, 

And he looked at her, and said' 

'Bring the dress, and put it on her, 

That she wore when she was wed *" 

inAmencau writer has well indicated the force of the Eng^ 
bsli monosyllable m the following sonnet:— 

“Think not that strength lies m the big, rmiid word, 

Or that the 6ne/ and plam must needs be weak. 

To whom CMi this be true who once has heard 
The cry for help, the tongue that all men speak, 

When want, or fear, or woe, is m the throat, 

So irfiat each word gasped out is Hke a shnek 
PrMficd from the sore heart, or a eiranpe, wild mtQ 
Sung hy some fay or fiend 1 There is a strength, 

Which dies if stretched too far, or spun too fine, 

Which has more height than breadth, more depth than length; 

Let but this force of thought and speech be mine. 

And he that will may take the sleek fat jjAroee, 

Which glows but burns not, though it beam and shine, 

Light, but no heat,—a flash, but not a blaze,” 

It will he observed tbat this sonnet consists entirely of mono¬ 
syllables, and yet that the style of it shows considerable power 
sad Tigonr. The words prmted in italics are aU derived from 
with the exception of the word jphrase^ which is -Gieek. 
li Ohange in the Order of Words.—^The syntax *—op order 
of words—of the oldest English was very different from thafe of 
Jfonnan-Erench, The syntax of an Old English sentanoe was 
damay and involved, it kept the attention long on sfeain; 
it was nunblmg, rambling, and unpleasant to tibe ear. Jfc ki^ 
tfe attention on the strain, because the verb in a soboadioate 
danse was held back, and not revealod till w© had oome to the 
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end of the clause. Ttus the Aoglo^Saxon \7rot6 (thoii(% 
different form and spelling)— ^ 

WLen DajiuB saw, tliat Lq overcome be woul4,” 

Tbe Hewer Englisli, Tinder Erencli influence, wrote— 

Wflea Darius saw that he was going to bo overcome,” 

This change has made an English sentence lighter and more 
easy to understand, for the reader or hearer is not kept ivaiting 
for the verb ; hut each word comes just when it is expected, 
and therefore in its “ natural ” place, The Old English sentenw 
—which IS very like the German sentence of the present day— 
has been compared to a heavy cart without springs, while the 
newer English sentence is like a modern well-hung Enghsh cai- 
riage. Korman-Erench, then, gave us a brighter, hghter, freer 
rhythm, and therefore a sentence more easy to understand and 
to employ, more supple, and better adapted to everyday use, 

12. The Expulsion of Ghitturals —(i) Kot only did the Nor* 
mans help us to an easier and pleasanter kind of sentence, they 
aided us m getting nd of the numerous thxoat-aonnds that in¬ 
fested our language. It is a remarkable fact that there is not 
now m the Erench language a single guttural. There is not an h 
in the whole language The Erench write an h m several of 
their words, but they never sound it. Its use is merely to serve 
as a fence between two vowels—to keep two vowels separate, as 
in la Ttaine, hatred. No doubt the Normans could utter throat- 
eounds well enough when they dwelt m Scandinavia 5 hut, aftei 
they had lived m Erance for several generations, they acquired 
a great dislike to all such sounds, No doubt, too, many, from 
long disuse, were unable to give utterance to a guttural. This 
dislike they communicated to the English; and hence, in the 
present day, there are many people—especially in the south of 
England—^who cannot soimd a guttural at alL The muscles in the 
throat that help to produce these sounds have become atrophied 
•-tere lost their power for want of practice The purely Eng* 
hah part of the population, for many centuries after the Nonnaa 
hsvasfon, could sound gutturals quite easily—just as the Scotch 
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pjthaGrennans do now; but it gradually became the fashion 
12 England to leave them out. 

13 The Expulsion of Gutturals.—(ii) In some cases the 
f^ttnial disappeared entirely, in otherSj it was changed uito or 
jtpKsenfced by other sounds The ge at the beginning of the 
piaSTO (or past) participles of many verbs disappeared entirely, 
funs gebrdht, geboht, geworht, became brought, bought, and 
flight The g at the beginning of many words also dropped 
ill Thus Gypponswioh became Ipswioh; gif became if; 
genoh, enough.—The guttural at the end of words—hard g 
or e—also disappeared. Thus halig became holy; eordhlio, 
isrthly; gaetlio, ghastly or ghostly. The same is the case in 
dough, through, plough, etc. — the guttural appearing to the 
tyabutnot to the ear.—^Again, the guttural was changed into 
^mte different sounds—into labials, into sibilants, into other 
ftimds also. The following are a few examples:— 

(d) The guttural has been softened, through N'onnan-French 
inflnence, into a sibilant. Thus rigg, egg, and brigg have 
become ndge, edge, and bridge. 

(li) The guttural has become a labial—f—as in cough, 
anoiigh, trough, laugh, draught, etc. 

(c) The guttural has become on additional syllable, and is 
lepresented by a vowel-sound. Thus sorg and mearh have 
become sorrow and marrow. 

(d) In some words it has disappeared both to eye and ear 
Thus BOEiked has become made. 

14 The Story of the QH —^How is it, then, that we have in so 
nany words the two strongest gutturals in the language—g and 
h^not only separately, in so many of our words, but combined? 
The story is an odd one. Our Old English or Saxon scribes 
irote—not light, mighty and night, but liht, rnihi^ ^ 

When, however, they found that the hTonnan-FrencIi g«ife*ao» 
would not sound the h, and say—as is still said in Sooilssid 
&c, they redoubled the guttural, ^ ^ 

with a hard g, and agam presented the dose to ifce 
Bat, if the IToTman could not sound the h aJonSa 9^ weid 
be sound the double guttural, and he veiy oosBy let 
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—Ignored both. The Saxon scribe doubled the ngna for 1 J 35 
guttural, just as a farmer might put up a strong urooden fence m 
front of a hedge; but the ll^orman cleared both mth perfect 
ease and indifference. And so it came to pass that \ 9 -e have 4% 
symbol gh in more than seventy of oui v^ords, and that inmost ol 
these we do not aoimd it at alL The gh remama in our language, 
like a mosa-grown boulder, brought down into the fertile vallev 
m a glacial period, v^hen gutturals ’were both spoken and written, 
and men beheved in tlie truthfulness of letters—^but now passed 
by in silence and noticed by no one. 

16. The Letters that represent Gutturals.—The Englisli 
guttural has been q[uit 6 Protean in the wntten or pnnted foms 
it takes It appears as an i, as a y, as a w, as a ch, as a dge, 
as a j, and—m its more native forms — as a g, a k, 01 a 
gh. The following words give all these forms. hail, day, fowl, 
teach, edge, ajar, drag, truck, and trough, l^ow hail was 
hagol, day was daeg, foicl was fugol, teaeJi was taecan^ edge was 
egg^ ajar was acliar. In seek, heseech, sought—^wliich are 
oil different forms of the same word—we see the guttural appear¬ 
ing in three different forms— ss a hard k, as a soft ch, as an an 
noticed gh. In think and thought, drink and draught, dy 
and sleight, dry and drought, slay and slaughter, it takes 
two different forma In dig, ditch, and dike—^which are all 
the same word m different shapes—^it again takes three forma 
In ffy, flew, and flight, it appears as a y, a w, and a gh But, 
indeed, the manneis of a guttural, its "ways of appearing and 
diaappeaniLg, are almost beyond counting. 

16, Grammatical Eesult of the Loss of Inflexions.—'When 
we look at a Latin or Prench or German word, we know whether 
it is a verb or a noun or a preposition by its mere appearance 
—by its face or by its dress, so to speak. But the loss of 
inflexions which has taken place in the Enghsh language has 
resulted in depriving us of this advantage—^if advantage it ia 
I nstead of lookbig at the face of a word in Enghsh, we aw 
obliged to think of its ftmction,—^that is, of what it does. ¥t 
have, for example, a large number of words that are both nouns 
and Tfirbs—we may use them as the one or as the other; and. 
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jj]I ve have used them, we cannot tell whether they are the 
or the other. Thus, when we speak of “ a out on the fin- 
fier,'' out IS a noun, because it is a name; but when we say, 
•’Barry cut his finger,” then cut is a verb, because it tells 
.ometfaiug about Harry. Words like bud, came, oul^ comb, 
atp, dust, fall, flsli, heap, mind, name, pen, plaster, punt, 
nm, rush, atone, and many others, can he used either as nouns 
jr S 3 verba Agam, fast, guick, and hard may he used either 
fc adverbs or as adjectives; and back may be employed as an 
idrorb, os a noun, and even as an adjective. Shakespeare is 
Teiy daring in the use of this hcence He makes one of his char- 
leters say, “Eut me no huts i ” In this sentence, the first M is 
I verb m the imperative mood,* the second is a noun in the 
fltijective case. Shakespeare uses also such verbs as to glad^ to 
mdj such phrases as a seldom pleasure, and the fairest she. Dr 
Abbott says, “ In Elizabethan Enghsh, almost any part of speech 
m be used as any other part of speech An adverb can be used 
13 a verb,' they askance their eyes *; as a noun, ^ the backward 
ind al^m of time’; or as an adjective, 'a seldom pleasure’ 
Aaynouii, adjective, or neuter verb can be used as an active 
Terb. You can ‘happy’ your fnend, ‘malice’ or ‘fool’ your 
raemy, or ‘fall’ an axe upon his neck.” Even m modem Eng- 
Iffib, fthnost any noun can be used as a verb. Thus we can say, 
jwper a room”, “to toater the horses”; “to blacJerball a 
candidate to “ iron a shirt ” or “ a prisoner “ to toe the Ime.’^ 
On the other hand, verbs may be used as nouns; for we can 
Apeak of a work, of a beautiful print, of a long wcdk, and so on. 
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BPE0IMEN8 OF ENGLISH OP DIFFERENT PERIODS. 

1. Vocabulary and Granmiar.—The oldest English or Anglos 
Saxon differs from modem English both in vocabulary and m 
grammar—the words it uses and m the inflexions it employs, 
The difference is often starthng And yet, if we look closely 
at the words and their dress, we shall most often And that the 
words which loot so strange are the very words with which ive 
are most famihar—^words that we are m the habit of usmg eveiy 
day ] and that it is their dress alone that is strange and anti¬ 
quated. The effect is the same as if we were to dress a modem 
man in the clothes worn a thousand years ago: the chances are 
that we should not be able to recognise even our dearest fneni 

2. A Specimen ftom Anglo-Saxon.—Let us take os an 
example a verse from the Anglo-Saxon version of one of the 
Gospels. The well-known verse, Luke li. 40, runs thus in onr 
oldest Enghsh version:— 

Sd])lice daet old weox, and waes gestrangod, wisddmea full, and Godea 
gyf u waea on him 

Now this looks like an extract from a foreign language j but it 
is not: it is our own veritable mother-tongue. Every word is 
pure ordinary English ] it is the dress—^the spelling and the 
inflexions—that is quaint and old-fashioned. This 'Nvili he 
plain from a literal translation-— 

Soothly ibai child waxed, and waa strengthened, wisdoniB full (=full 
wisdom); and Ood'e gift was on him. 
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3, A OompaiifloiL —This will become plainer if we compare 
tie Engliaii of the Gospels as it was written in different periods 
our language. The alteration m the meanings of words, the 
tlianges m the application of them, the variation in the use of 
phiases, the falling away of the inflexions—all these things 
kcome plain to the eye and to the mind as soon as we thonght- 
fttUy compare the different versions. The following ore extracts 
from the Anglo-lSaxon version (996), the version of Wycliffe 
{1389) and of Tyndale (1626), of the passage m Luhe in 
41, 


Akolo-Saxok 


WyOLEBTB. 


TvimAiifl. 


W^ndon daet lie on 
ieo» gefer® wdere, 
ffsnoD big dnes daeges 
tier, and hiae s(51iton be- 
tvQox hia mogaa and hiB 


Forsothe thei ges- 
smge him to be m the 
felowschipe, camen 
the wey of d day, and 
Bou^ten him among 
hifi cosyufl and know- 


For they supposed he 
had bene m the company, 
they oam a days lomey, 
and sought hym amonge 
their kynsfolke and ac- 
quayntaimce 


Da big byne ne fihidon, 



Ian, hme sdcende 


And thei not fynd- 
inge, wenten a^en to 
Jerusalem, sekynge 
him, 


And founde hym not, 
they went backe agayne 
to Jerusalem, and sought 
hym. 


Tbs literal translation of the Anglo-Saxon version is as 
foUowB.— 


{Tb^) weened that he on their compamonship were (=:waB), when came 
tli^ one day’s fanng, and him sought betw ixt his relations and his couth 
(felk=acquamtances) 

When they him not found, th^ turned to Jemsalam, him seeking 

4 The Lord's Prayer.—^The same plan of comparfeon may 
bfi apphed to the different versions of the Lord^s Prayor that 
hare come down to ua ; and it will be seen from this 
wi that the greatest changes have tahen place in Hie 
wd especiafly in that part of the grammar which 
Mexions. 
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U80. 

REioy OF Stephen 


THE LORD’S PRAYER 

1250. 1380. 

Reion WYCLrFPE'8 

OP Henby hi Ybbsion 


1526. 

Ty^ie's 

Vebsios 


Fader ure, J>e Fadir ur, that Our Fadir, that Our FatliEr 

aii; on heofone es m hevene, art in hevenya, which art la 

heaven, 

Sy gehletsod Halud thi nam Hdewid be thi Htdowed be 

najue ])in, jO nevene, name, thy name: 


Cume Jnn nke. Thou do as thi 
rich nke, 

Si Jjin wil swa Thi wfll on erd 
Bwa on heofone be -wrought, eek 
and on eorjwwi. as it is wrought 
m heven ay 

Breod ure deg Ur ilk day 
wamlich geof us brede give us -bo 
to daeg day. 

Andforgeof us Forgive thou 
ageltes ura swa all us dettes urs, 
Bwa we forgeofen ala we forgive tiH 
aghtendum ur- ur dettura. 

nm. 

And ne led us And ledde us 
on costunge. in na fandung 

AjO alys UB fram But aould us 
yfele. Swa beo fra ivel thing 
hit. A man. 


Thi kingdom Let thy kmg 
come -fco , dom come, 

Be thi wil done Thy will be ful 

m erthe, as in filled aa well m 
hevene earth as it u m 

hevem 

Give to us this Qeve us tins 
day cure breed day ur dayly 
ovir othir suh- bred, 
staunce^ 

And forgive to And forgeve n-i 
us our dettis, as oure dettes as 
we forgiven to forgeve ur det 

oure dettouns. tera 

And lede us And leade ufe 
not m-to temjpta’ not into tempta 

eioun, tion, 

But ddyvere But delyver us 

US from yveL from evyU For 

Amen thyne is the kjng 

dom, and the 

power, end the 

gloiye, for ever 

Amen. 


It will be oTjserved that Wycliffe’s yersion contauis five Eo- 
mance terms— rnhstaunce^ dettis^ dettouns^ temptaciowif and 
deiyvere, 

5. Oldest EngliBh and Eariy EnglisL—The foUo-wing is a 
passage tom the Anglo-Saxon Cbionicle, under date 
113?; firatj in the Anglo-Saxon foim^ second, m Early Eng¬ 
lish, or—as it has sometimes been called—^Broken Saxon J 
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ljunij in modem English. The brealang-do’vm of the gram- 
imir becomes still more strikingly evident from this dose 


(i) ffi Bwencton ■wreccan menu 

pi) Hi swencten the TTrecce men 
(lu) Th^ awmked (haraased) the -wretched men 

(i) |>ftes landes nud cafitel--weorcum 
(u) Of-the-land mid caetel--weorcefi. 

(m) Of the land with oastlo-works 

(i) Da |>d caatelaa -waeron gemacod, 

(u) Tha the caetlea waren maked, 

(ui) When -the castles were madej 

(i) fyldon hi hi mid yfelum mannum 

(li) thd fylden hi hi mid yvele men 

(m) -then filled they them -with eyil men, 

6. Oomparisons of Words and Inflexions,—Let ns take a 
few of the most prominent words m our language, and observe 
file changes that have fallen upon them emce they made their 
ijppearance m our island m the fifth century. These changes 
nil be best seen hy displaying them in columns :— 


iiQASaoN. 

EimiT Enolish. 

Hmsua Bholish. 

HoiiXEy Enolish 

Ihool 

to heom. 

to hem. 

to ihem. 


he<5 

ho, soho. 

she. 

tVBOfltrum. 

to the swestrea. 

to the Bwifitren. 

to the Bisters. 

gdwren. 

gehore 

ibor^. 

bom. 

Mgcade, 

lufigend. 

lovand. 

Igvmg; 

veoxon. 

woxen. 

wexide. 

wtoed. 


7. Oonclnsiona from the above Oompariaona—ca& no-w 
<lraw several condusions from the comparisonB we have made 
d the passages given from different peifods of fte language. 
These conclusions relate chiefly to verbs and nouns; and they 
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may tecome useful as a key to enaMe us to ]\idge to what 
period in the histoiy of oui language a passage presented to us 
must belong. If we find snch and such marks, the languw'e 33 
Anglo-Saxon) if other marks, it is Early EngLsh, and m on 


I—MARKS OP ANGLO- 
SAXON 

Verbs, 
Infinitive in an. 

Prea part, m ©nde 
Past part. mth. ge. 

Sd plural prea in atlL 
3d plural past in on. 
Plural of imperatives 
m ath. 

Uotws. 

Plurals in an, as, or a. 
Dative plural in nm. 


II—MAKES OF EAKLT 
ENGLISH (1100-1250) 

Yebbs. 

Infin. m en or e 
Pres part, m Ind, 
ge of past part turned 
mto 1 or y 
3d plural m en. 


Notjns 
Plural m ea. 

Dative plural m ea. 


Ill —MAKES OP MiD 
DLB ENGLISH (I'ffiO 

Verbs. 

Difin. mih to (the ea 
was dropped aUat 
1400) 

Pres, part in Inge. 

3d plural m en. 
Imperative in eth. 
Plurals m ea {separate 
syllable) 

Kotjns. 

Poasesaives in ea (aepa 
rate syllable) 


8 . The English, of the Thirteenth Oentnry.—In this centuiy 
there was a great breaking-down aiid stripping-off of mflexiona. 
This IS seen m the Ornralnm of Orm, a canon of the Order of 
St Augustine, whose English is nearly as flexionless as that of 
Chaucer, although about a century and a half before hm Orm 
has also the peculiarity of always doubling a consonant after a 
short vowel Thus, in his introduction, he says:— 

piss boo IBS nemmnedd Orrmulum 

Porr Jji Jratt Oirm itt wrohhte ’’ 

That is, *‘Tbis book la named Ormulum, for the (reason) that 
Orm wrought it.” The absence of inflexions is probably due 
to the fact that the hook is written m the East-Midland dialect 
But, in a song called "The Story of Genesis and Exodufi>’’ 
wntten about 1250, we find a greater number of mflexioofc 
Thus we r^;— 

“ Hunger wex in loud Chonaan; 

And lus.x BunoB Jacob for-Van 
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Seat© m to Egypt to brmgen coren ; 

He bilefe at horn Ce was gungest boieu ” 

'[Jafc IS, “Himger waxed (increased) in the land of Canaan, 
ind Jacob for that (reason) sent his ten sons into Egypt to 
tnDgcora* he remaoned at home that was youngest horn.’’ 

9. The English of the Fourteenth. Oentury, — The four 
greatest writers of the fourteenth century ore — in verse, 
Chaucer and Langlande; and in prose, Mandeville and 
Wyohffe. The inflexions continue to drop off, and, in 
Chaucer at least, a larger number of French words appear. 
Chaucer also writes in an elaborate verse-measure that forms 
istnkmg contrast to the homely rhythms of Langlande. Thus, 
rnihe **Maii of Lawes Tale,” we have the verse :— 

“ 0 queenea, lyvynge m prosperity©, 

Duchesaea, and ladyea evenchone, 

Ha7eth som routhe on hir adversity© , 

An ©mperour^ doughter stant aUone, 

She ^th no wight to whom to make hir mone 
0 blood roiai 1 Hiat stondest m this drede 
Fer hen thy frendes at thy grete nede ’" 

mth the exception of the imperative m Jffaveth som 
mthe (= have some pity), siant, and hen (= are), the grammar 
of Chaucer ig very near the grammar of to-day. How different 
this IS from the simple English of Langlande * He is speaking 
of the great stonn of wmd that blew on January 15, 1362 :— 

“ Pinea and Plomtrea weore paasohet to Jie groimda, 

In ensaumple to Men ])at we ©cholde do ])© bettre, 

Bechea and brode okes weore blowen to ]» eor]?e ” 

Here it is the spelling of Langlande’s English that differs moat 
fpMu modem English, and not the grammar —Much the same 
aay be said of the style of Wycliffe (1324-1384) and of Hands- 
uUe (1300-1372) In Wychffe’s version of the Gospel of 
26, be speaks of a woman that hadde suffrid^ many tbiugie 
rfiol many lechis (doctors), and spendid alie 5 

M-thing profitide ” Sir John JJandeville^s keeps 

old inflexions and spellings; but hi othsr 
enough. Speaking of Mahomeii, ho says: ^ 

Y 
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schulle understonds that Macharaete was born in Aitibje, that, 
was first a pore knave that kept cameles, tliat wenten Anth 
marchantea for marchandise.^^ Knave for boy, and wenkn 
went are the two chief differences—the one m the use of worih 
the other m grammar—that distinguish this piece of Maude* 
ville’s Engbah from our modem speech 

10 The English of the Sixteenth Century.—This, winch is 
also called Tudor-English, differs as regards graimnai hardl} at 
all from the Engbsh of the nineteenth century. This becoiiitsj 
plam from a passage from one of Latimer’s sermons (1490-1555), 
a book winch gives a faithful picture of the manners, thought, 
and events of the penod ” “Hy father/’ he wntes, “was u 
yeoman, and had no lands of his own, only he had a farm oi 
three or four pound a year at the uttermost, and hereupon he 
tilled BO much as kept half a dozen men He had walk for a 
hundred sheep, and my mother milked thirty kme ” In this 
passage, it is only the old-fashionedness, homebness, and quaint 
ness of tlie English—^not its grammar—that makes us feel that 
it was not written m our own times When Eidley, the felloir 
martyr of Latimer, stood at the stake, he said, “ I commit om 
cause to Almighty God, which shall indifferently judge all’ 
Here he used indi^erenihj m the sense of impartially —that 
in the sense of malang no difference heticeen ]i}artie&, and thw 
is one among a very large number of instances of Latm wonlft, 
when they had not been long in our language, still retaining tli*' 
older Latm meaning. 

11. The Englidi of the Bible (i) —^Tlie version of the BiWe 
which we at present use was made m 1611, and we might 
therefore suppose that it is wiitten. in seventeenth-century Eng¬ 
lish. But this IS not the case. The translators were com 
luauded by James L to ^‘follow the Bishops’ Bible”, and the 
Bishops* Bible was itself founded on the “ Great Bible,” vhich 
was published m 1539. But the Great Bible is itself only a 
revision of Tyndale’s, part of which appeared as early as 
When we aie reading the Bible, therefore, we are reading Eng¬ 
lish of the sixteenth century, and, to a large extent, of the eafiy 
part of that century. It is true that successive generations of 
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.imlfiis have, of their own accord, altered the spelling, and 
to a shght extent, modified the grammar Thus we have 
r^fiaffoithe older/fi^, more for moe^ somi for soweii, hiitle for 
fn(Ue (which gives the connection with healt)^ jam for chaios^ 
ffjdh for sixtf and so on. But we still find such participles as 
Jiind and understanded ^ and such phrases as ^^they can skill 
tobewtimbar” (1 Kings v. 6), ‘‘abjects” for al^ect jiefi'sons, 
^■tlnee days agone ® for ago. the “ captivated Hebrews ” for 
‘■the captive Hebrews, and others, 

12. The English of the Bible (ii) —"We have, again, old 
Tonh retained, or used in the older meaning. Thus we find, 
m Psalm v. 6, the phrase ‘‘ them that speak leasing,” which 
lanindsns of Kmg Alfred’s expression about “leaaum spellum” 
(lying stones). Trow and loemi ai*e often found, the “ cham¬ 
paign over against Gilgal” (Deut. xi 30) means the jDlain, and a 
pahlican m the Hew Testament is a tax-gatherer, who sent to 
the Eoman Treasury or Publicum the taxes he had collected 
fomflie Jews. An “ill-favoured person” is on ill-looking per- 
and “bravery” (Iso. in. 18) is used in the sense of finery 
ID dress.—Some of the oldest grammar, too, remains, as m 
EatherviiL 8, “Write ye, as it hketh you,” where the you is a 
toe. Agam, m Ezek xxx. 2, we find “Howl ye, Woe 
rorth the day I ” where the unperative ivoi t% governs day m the 
toe case. This idiom is still found in modern verse, as in 
the well-known Imes m the first canto of the “ Lady of the 
Lake”:— 

‘'Woo worth the chase, woe worth the day 
That cost thy bfe, my gallant grey I ” 
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CHAPTEE V 

MODEEST ENGLISH. 

1 Grammar Fixed.—^Froni the date of 1485—^that is, from 
the begmnmg of the reign of Henry YIL—the changes in the 
grammar or constitution of our language are so extremely small, 
that they are haidly noticeable Any Englishman oE oitLmaty 
education can read a book belonging to the latter port of the 
fifteenth or to the sixteenth century without difficulty Since 
that tune the grammaj of our language has hardly changed at 
all, though we have altered and enlarged our vocabulary, and 
have adopted thousands of new words. The introduction of 
Printing, the Pevival of Learning, the Translation of the Tible, 
the growth and spread of the power to read and write—the^e 
and other influences tended to fix the language and to keep it 
as it is to-day It is tme that we have dropped a few old- 
fashioned endings, like the n or en in silvern and gdldm, 
but, so far as form or grammar is concerned, the English of tlie 
sixteenth and the Enghsh of the nineteenth centunes ore sub¬ 
stantially the same 

% Kew Worda—^But, while the grammar of English has 
remained the same, the vocabulary of English has been grow¬ 
ing, and growing rapidly, not merely with each century, but 
with each generation. The discovery of the Hew World ui 
1492 gave an impetus to maritime enterprise m England, whicb 
It never lost, brought us into connection "with the Spaniards, 
and hence contributed to our language several Spanish woula 
In the Bixteenth and seventeenth centunes, Itahan literature 
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TFialargely read, Wyatt and Surrey show its influence m their 
j^oems, and Itahan words began to come in in considerable 
nambeTs. Commerce, too, has done much for us in this way, 
and along with the article imported, we have in general intro- 
iluceti also the name it bore m its own native country In later 
times, Science has been makmg rapid strides—has been brmg- 
iiig to light new discoveries and new inventions almost every 
?reek, and along with these new discoveries, the language has 
]m enriched with new names and new terms. Let us look a 
little more closely at the character of these foreign contributions 
M the vocabulary of our tongue. 

3. &panisli Words—The words we have received from the 
'ipaniflh language are not numerous, but they are important. 
Itt addition to the ill-fated word armada, we have the Span- 
th for If?’, which is Don (from Lat domimis, a lord), with its 
leminine Duenna. They gave ns also alligator, which is our 
Enghsh way of writing el lagarto, the lizard. They also pre- 
5ented us with a large number of words that end in o—such as 
buffWo, cargo, desperado, guano, indigo, mosg.mto, mulatto, 
uflgro, potato, tornado, and others. The followmg is a toler- 
ally full list *— 


Alligator, 

Cork, 

Galleon (a ship) Mulatto 

Armada. 

Creole 

Grandee 

Negro 

Bsmcade. 

Desperado. 

Grenade 

Octoroon. 

Battladore 

Don 

Quenllft. 

Quadroon. 

Bra^o 

Duenna. 

Indigo 

Henegada 


Eldorado. 

Jennet 

Savannah 

Cargo 

Embargo 

Matador 

Sherry C=Xere83- 

Cigar. 

Filibuster 

Kenno 

Tomado. 

Cochineal 

Flotilla. 

Mosquito 

Yanilleu 

4. Italian 

Words —Itahan 

hterature 

has been read and 


cultivated in England since the time of Chaucer — since tJw 
fourteenth century, and the arts and artists of Italy have loac 
aany centuries exerted a great deal of influence on of 
England. Hence it is that we owe to the Italian lai^guage a 
itfgs numher of words. These relate to poetiy, such as cantOf 
wnnet, stanza, to music, as pianofbrt^ operas 
a^ranoj alto, contralto, to architecture and sculptural 
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portico, piazza, cupola, torso; and to painting, as studio, 
fresco (an open-air painting), and others. The following a 
complete list — 


Alaim 

Charlatan 

Incognito 

Proviso 

Alert 

Citadel 

Influenza. 

Quarto 

Alto 

Colonnado 

Lagoon 

Regatta 

Arcade 

Concert 

Lava. 

Ruffian. 

Balcony 

Contralto 

Lazaretto 

Serenade 

Balustrade 

Conversazione 

Macaroni 

Sonnet 

Bandit 

Comice 

Madonna 

Soprano 

Bankrupt 

Comdor 

IVIadngaL 

Stanza. 

Bravo 

Cupola. 

Malaria. 

Stilettc 

Brigade 

Curvet 

Manifesto 

Stucca 

Bngand 

Dilettante 

Motto 

Studio 

Broccoli 

Ditto. 

Moustache 

Tenor 

Burlesque 

Doge. 

Niche 

Terra-cotta 

Bust 

Dommo 

Opera. 

Tirada 

Cameo 

Extravaganza. 

Oratorio 

Torso. 

Canteen 

Exasco 

Palette 

Trombone. 

Canto 

Folio 

Pantaloon 

Umbrella. 

Caprice 

Fresco 

Parapet 

Yennihon 

Cancatuie 

Gazette. 

Pedant 

Yertu. 

Carnival 

Gondola 

Pianoforte 

Yirtuoso 

Cartoon 

Qramte 

PiazzSw 

Yista. 

Cascade 

Grotto 

Pistol 

Yolcano 

Cavalcade 

Guitar 

Portico 

Zany 


5 Dutch. Words—^We have had for many centuries com 
mercial dealings Tvith the Dutch, and as they, like onrselvea, 
are a great seafaring people, they have given us a nuinlifir 
of "words relating to the management of ships. In the four 
teenth century, the southern part of the German Ocean wm 
the most frequented sea m the world; and the chances oi 
plunder were so great that ships of war had to keep cruising 
up and down to protect the tradmg vessels that sailed hetween 
England and the Low Countries The following are the words 
which we owe to the Netherlands .— 


Balkst. Luff Sloop. 

Boom. Reel Smack 

Bocff Schiedam (gin) Smuggle 

Burgomaster Skates. Stiver. 

Hoy Skipper. Taffniil 


Trigger. 

"VYear (said of a 
ship) 

Yacht 

Yawl 
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a French Words —Eesides the large additions to our 
I^Dgnage made by the ITonnon-French, we have from time to 
time imported direct from France a number of French words, 
without change m the spelling, and with little change in the 
pftiDunciation. The French have been for centuries the most 
jolished nation m Europe, from France the changing fashions 
inditss spread over all the countries of the Continent; Fmnch 
htemture has been much read in England since the time of 
Charles II.; and for. a long time all diplomatic correspondence 
between foreign countnea and England was carried on in French. 
ITorda relatmg to manners and customs are common, such as 
(oir&, etiquette, s^anoe, elite; and we have also the names of 
ihmgs which were mvented m France, such as mitrailleuse, 
earte-de-vislte, coup d’etat, and others. Some of these words 
we, m apeUmg, exactly like English ; and advantage of this* has 
leen taken m a well-known epigram — 

The Frencli have taste m all they do, 

Which we are quite without, 

For Nature, which to them gave goat/ 

To us gave only gout. 

The following is a list of French words which have been 
imported m comparatively recent times *— 


Aide-de-camp 

Carte-de-viBite. 

Etiquette 

Personnel 

Ben& 

Coup-d’^tat. 

Facade. 

Prdcis. 

Bivonaa 

Ddbns 

Goat. 

Programma 

Blonde. 

Ddbut 

Naive. 

Prot^d. 

Booquet 

Ddjetiner, 

Naivetd 

Beoherchd. 

Brochure 

Depot. 

Nonchalance 

Sdanoe. 

Brunette. 


Outr^ 

Soirde. 

Brusque 

Ennui. 

Penchant, 

Tronaeeau- 


The Scotch have always had a closer connection with 
5*tioii than England, and hence we find m the 
of English a number of French words that axe no^ 
^rtam at alL A leg of mutton is called in 
tiifi dish on which it is laid is an asliet (fFOWi 
fortea or for wine is a taseie (from ^asss)^ ,iSaa ^9^ 

1 (goo) from Latiw 
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called the port, aad a stubborn person is donr (Fr dur^ fruiii 
Lat dm , while a gentle and amiable person is donee (Fr, 
dotbce^ Lat dvlcis) 

7. G-ennan Words —It must not be forgotten that Engbsli u 
a Low-Gemian dialect, while the German of books is NewHigb- 
German We have never borrowed directly from High-Gennan, 
because we have never needed to borrow. Those modem Ger¬ 
man words that have come into our language m recent times orw 
chiefly the names of minerals, with a few striking exception^, 
such as loafer, which came to us from the German nnmigrant^ 
to the United States, and plunder, which seems to have lieeu 
brought from Germany hy English soldiers who had served rnider 
Gustavus Adolphus. The following are the German words, 
which we have received in recent times — 

Cobalt. Landgrave. Meersehaum. Poodle, 

Felspar Loafer Nickel Quartz. 

Hornblende Maigrave Plunder Zinc. 

8. Hebrew Words.—These, with very few exceptions, liavp 
come to us from the translation of the Bible, which la now in 
use in our homes and churches. Abbot and abbey come from 
the Hebrew word abba, father, and such words as cabal and 
TaLtnud, though not found in the Old Testament, have been 
contributed hy Jewish literature. The following is a tolerably 
complete list.— 


Abbey 

Cinnamon 

Leviathan 

Sabbath. 

Abbot 

Hallelujah 

Manna. 

Sadducees 

Amen 

Hosajm&h 

Paschal 

Satan. 

Behemoth 

Jehovah 

Phansee. 

Seraph 

CabaL 

Jubilee 

Phansaical 

Shibbolefli. 

Gherab 

Gehenna, 

Rabbi 

Talmud 


9. Other Foreign Words.—The Enghsh have always been 
the greatest travellers in the world; and our sadors always 
the moat daring, intelhgent, and enterprising. There is hardly 
a port or a country in the world into which an English ship hw 
not penetrated, and our commerce has now been mamtoined for 
centimes with every people on the face of the globe. We 
exchange goods with almost every nation and tnbe imder thft 
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^ When we import axticles or produce from abroad, we in 
^ral import the native name along with the thing. Hence 
13 that we have guano, maize, and tomato from the two 
^mencaa; coffee, cotton, and tamarmd from Arabia, tea, 
cjnigoti, and nankeen from Chma, calico, chintz, and rupee 
fwm Hmdostan, bamboo, gamboge, and sago from the Malay 
Pemnsula, lemon, musk, and orange from Persia, boomerang 
and kangaroo from Austraha, chibouk, ottoman, and tulip 
from Turkey. The foUowmg are hsts of these foreign words; 
4 nd they are worth examining with the greatest minuteness — 


Afrioan Dialects 


Baobab. 

Gnu 

Karoo 

Quagga. 

Canary. 

Gorilla. 

Kraed, 

Zebra. 

Chimpanzee 

Qumea. 

OasiB. 



AlMerioan Tongues. 


Alpaca. 

Condor 

Maaze. 

Racoon 

Buccaneer 

Guano 

Manioc 

Skunk. 

Cacique. 

Hammock 

Moccasin 

Squaw 

Cannibal, 

Jaguar 

Mustang 

Tapioca. 

Canoe. 

Jalap 

Opossum. 

Tobacco 

Caoutchouc 

Jerked (beef). 

Pampas. 

Tomahawk 

Cayman 

Llama. 

Pemmican 

Tomato 

Chocolate. 

Mahogany 

Potato 

Wigwam. 


Arabio 


(The word al means the. 

Thus alco^oZ=iJ 


Admiral (Milton Azure* 

Harem 

Salaam. 

writes am- 

Cahph, 

Hookah. 

Senna 

mvroL 

Carat. 

Koran (or Al¬ 

Sherbet 

Alcohol 

Chemiatiy 

coran) 

Shrub (the 

Alcove. 

Cipher 

Lute. 

drink)- 

Alembic. 

Civet. 

Magazme 

Simoonn 

Algebra. 

Coffee 

Mattreaa- 

Sirocco. 

Alkali 

Cotton. 

Mmaret. 

Sofa 

Amber 

Cnmaon 

Mohair 

Sultan. 

ArracL 

Dragoman 

Monsoon. 

Syrup, 

Arsenal 

EQixir 

Mosque. 

TaHsmaa. 

Artichoke 

Enur 

MuftL 

Tjunazpod. 

AssassiiL 

Fakir 

Nabob 


Assegai 

Felucca. 

Nadir. 

yyisc 

Attar 

Gazelle. 

Naphtha. 


Azmuth 

Giraffe. 

Saffron- 
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Chinesb. 


Bohea. 

Hyson. 

Nankeen 

Souchong 

China. 

Joss 

Pekoe 

Tea. 

Congou- 

Junk. 

Silk. 

Typhoon 



Hindu. 


Avatar 

Cowrie. 

Pagoda. 

Bjot 

Banyan 

Durbar 

Palanquin 

Sepoy 

Brahmin 

Jungle. 

Panah 

Sham^ioo 

Buiigaloi\ 

Lac (of rupees) Punch. 

Sugar 

Calico 

Loot. 

Pundit. 

Suttee 

Chintz. 

Mulhgatawny Rajah. 

Thug 

Coolie 

Musk, 

Rupee. 

Toddy 


Hungarian. 


Hussai 

Sabre 

Shako. 

Tokay. 



Malay 


Amuck. 

Cassowary. 

Gong 

Orang-outang 

Bamboo 

Cockatoo 

Gutta-percha^ 

Rattan. 

Bantam. 

Dugong 

Mandarin. 

Sago 

Caddy 

Gamboge 

Mango 

Upas. 



Persian 


A\ming 

Dervish- 

Jasnima 

Pasha 

BazEiar 

Divan. 

Lac (a gum) 

Rook. 

Baabaw 

Firman. 

Lemon 

Saraband. 

Carayau 

Hazard. 

Lilac 

Sash. 

Check. 

Horde 

Lime (the fruit) 

Scinoitar 

Checkmate 

Houi^ 

Musk. 

Shawl 

Chess 

Jai 

Orange 

Taffeta. 

Curry 

Jackal 

Paradise. 

'Turban 


POLTNESIAN DlALEOTS. 


Boomerang 

Kangaroo 

Taboo. 

Tattoa 


PORTUaUESB. 


Albatross 

Cocoa-nut 

Lasso 

Molasses. 

Caate. 

Commodore. Marmalade 

Palaver 

Cobra. 

Fetish. 

Moidore 

Port (=Oporto] 



Russian- 


Czar 

Knout. 

Rouble 

Ukase. 

Drosk^ 

Morse 

Steppe. 

Yerst 



Tartar. 




TCbap, 




Turkish- 


Bey. 

Chouse. 

Kiosk. 

Tulip 

O^tan. 

Dey. 

Odalisqu& 

YaahmaL 

Chibouk. 

Janissary 

Ottoman. 

Yataghan. 
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16, SdeaitJflc Ternw.— A very large numter of discoveries 
la science have been mode m this century; and a large number 
„{ inventions have introduced these discoveries to the people, 
aid made them useful in daily hfe. Thus we have tdeg^njph 
sad leUffmm, photograph, telephone and even phoicphone 
Ihe vord dynamite is also modem, and the unhappy employ- 
neat of it has made it too widely hnown Then passmg 
{hhiniM have given us such words as athlete and mthete In 
vpml) it may be said that, when we wish to give a name to a 
jev thing—a new discovery, invention, or fashion—we have 
itcomsfl not to our own stores of English, but to the vocabu- 
lanes of the Latm and Greek languages. 
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Li.NDMAKKS IN THE HISTOEY OF THE 
ENGLISH LANGUAGK 

1 The Beowulf, an old English epic, “ written on the mainland ” 450 

2 Christianity introduced by St Augustine (and with it many 

Latm and a few Greek words) 607 

3 Caedmon—* Paraphrase of the Scriptures,’—first English poem 670 

4. Baeda—“ The Venerable Bede”—translated mto English part 

of St John’s Gospel , 735 

6 King Alfred translated seTeial Latin works mto Englisli, 
among others, Bede’s ‘Ecclesiastical History of the Eng¬ 
lish Nation ’ (851) 901 

6 Aelfric, Archbishop of York, turned mto English most of the 

historical books of the Old Testament 1000 

7 The Norman Conquest, which mtroduced Norman French 

words . 1000 

8 Anglo-Saxon Chroniole, said to have been begun by King 

Alfred, and brought to a close m . 1100 

9. Orm or Omnin’s Oimtilum, a poem written m the East Mid¬ 
land dialect, about . . 1200 

10. Nonnajidy lost under IviTig John. Norman-Enghsh now have 
iheir only home m England, and use our English speech 
more and more . 1204 

11* Layi^on translateg the‘Brut’ from the French of Robert 
Wace This is the first English book (written m Southern 
EngluiK) after the stoppage of the Anglo-Saxon Chromcle . 1206 

13. The Ancren Biwle (“Rules for Anchorites”) written m the 
Horsetshire dialect. **It is the forerunner of a wondrous 
change in our speech ” '‘It swarms with French words” 1220 

13, FizEt Boyal Prodamation in English, issued by Heniy III . 1268 

14. Bioliert of Glouceater’a Chromcle (swarms with foreign terms) 1300 
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jl, Bobert Mfumiag, “ Robert of Bruun/’ compiles the * Hondlyng 
Synne.’ “ It coEtams a most copious proportion of Freucli 

ffordfl” • • 13 OB 

^ Ayenhlte of Invlt (= “ Remorse of Conscience ”) 1340 

Q Qu GIreat Fla^e. After this it becomes less and less the 

&shion to apeak French 1340 

UL flr John Blandeville, first writer of the newer English Prose— 
ja hifl ‘ Travels/ which contained a large admixture of French 
vordfl. "Hjs English is the speech spoken at Court m tlie 
latter days of Kmg Edward III ” . 1356 

IL Snghsh becomes the language of the Law Courts 1362 

I Wlckliffe'B Bible 1380 

fL Qwffl^y Chaucer, the first gi’eat English poet, author of the 

‘Canterbury Tales ’, bom m 1340, died 1400 

ft WUham Gaxtou, the first English prmter, brmgs out (m the 
Low Countnea) the first English book ever prmted, the 
‘hecuyell of the Historyes of Troye/—"not vmtten with 
pen and mk, as other books are, to the end that every man 
may have them at once ” 1471 

ft Rrst Raghs h Book prmted m England (by Caxton) the ‘ Game 

and Playe of the Chesse’ . 1474 

K Icrd Bemera'translation of Froissart’s Chromcle 1523 

ft Wiliam Tyndale, by his translation of the Bible “fixed our 
tongue once for all ” “His New Testament hap become the 
standard ^f our tongue the first ten verses of the Fourth 
Gfoapel are a good sample of his manly Teutomc pith ” 1620-30 

ft Ednnmd Spenaer publishes his ‘Paene Queene.’ “Now began 
the golden age of England’s literature j and this age was to 
hat for about fourscore years ” . 1690 

XL Onr BjigHa h Bible, based chiefly on Tyndale’s translatioii. 

“Those who revised the English Bible in 1611 were hidden 
to keep as near as they could to the old vfersions, such as 
Tyndale's” , , . IQU 

ft Wiliam Shakespeare earned the jise of the English langusg^ 
to the greatest height of which it was capable. He employed 
15,000 words “ The last act of ' Othello' is a rare specimen 
Shakespeare’s diction of every five nouns, verba, and adverhi^ a 

four are Teutonic ” (Boxft IWt} lolw 

ft John amton, “the most learned of English 

ha * Paradise Lost,’—" a poem m which Utm wmnb 
dueed with great skm ” . . - ^ 
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30 The Prayer-Book revved and issued m ita dual foim “in 
was substituted for he m forty-three places This was a 
great victory of the North over the South " 

SI John Bunyan writes his ‘Pilgrim’s Progress’—a book full of 
pithy English idiom. “ The common folk had the wit at 
once to see the worth of Bunyan’s masterpiece, and the 
learned long afterwards followed in the wake of the common 

folk” (Bom 1628) 1888 

S3 Sir Thomas Browne, the author of ‘TJrn-Bunal’ and otherworka 
wntten m a highly Latinised diction, such as the ‘Rehgio 
Medici,' wntten 1042 

38 Dr Samuel Johnson was the chief supportei of the use of 
“long-tailed words m osity and atiun,” such as his novel 
called ‘ Rasselas,’ pubhshed 1700 

34 Tennyson, Poet-Laureate, a writer of the beat English—“a 
countryman of Robert Manning’s, and a careful student of 
old Maloiy, has done much for the revival of pure English 
among us” (Bon 1809) 



PAKT lY. 

OUTLINE OF THE HISTORY OF ENGLISH 
LITERATURE 
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CHAPTEE I. 

OUB OLDEST ENGLISH LITERATURE 

1, Literature.—The history of English. Literature is, m its 
txtemal aspect, an account of the best books m prose and in 
vm that have been 'written by Enghsh men and English 
lomen; and this account begins “with a poem brought over 
fecm the Contment by our countrymen m the fifth century, and 
tom dovm to the time in ■which we hve. It covers, therefore, 
ipenod of nearly fourteen hundred^ears. 

% Tha Distribution of Literatiire.—We must not suppose 
that hterature has always existed m the form of pnnted hooks, 
literature is a hving thing—a living outcome of the hving 
Biadj and there are many ways m which it has been dis¬ 
tributed to other human bemgs. The oldest way is, of course, 
bjone person repeating a poem or other literary composition 
l« has made to another, and thus literature is stored away, 
fiot upon book - shelves, but in the memory of living men. 
Homer’s poems are said to have been preserved in this way 
to the Greeks for five hundred years. Esther chanted them 
to iKMi I the sons to their sons; and so on from generation to 
?*ftWition. The next way of distributing literature is by 
ttl of signs called letters made upon leaves, flattened reedoi 
pttcbment, or the inner bark of trees. The next is tbe 
bdp of wntmg upon paper. The last is by the aid of ^pe 
^poa paper. This has existed in England moan tijon fo«r 
koudriBd years—since the year 1474 i and thus it la tbiA o®* 
contain many hundreds of thousand® of vaintbie bookfc 
z 
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For the same reason is it, most probably, that as our power of 
retaining the substance and multiplying the copies of b^ks has 
grown stronger, our livmg memories have grown weaker Tli!i 
defect can be remedied only by education—that is, by training 
the memones of the young. While we possess so many prmti^l 
books, it must not be forgotten that many valuable works exi^? 
stiU in manuscript—written eitlier upon paper or on parchmeiii. 

3. Verse, the earliest form of Literature —It is a remarkabl# 
fact that the earliest kmd of composition m nil languages is in 
the form of Verse The oldest books, too, are those w^hich are 
written m verse. Thus Homer’s poems are the oldest hterarr 
work of Greece ] the Sagos are the oldest productions of Scan¬ 
dinavian hterature, and the Beowulf is the oldest piece of 
literature produced hy the Anglo-Saxon race It is also from 
the strong creative power and the lively inventions of poeti 
that we are even now supxDlied with new thoughts and new 
language—^that the most vivid words and phrases come into the 
language ; just as it is the ranges of high mountains that seni 
down to the plains the ever fresh soil that gives to them thetf 
imendmg fertility And thus it happens that our present Eng- 
lisli speech is full of words and phrases tliat have found th«r 
way mto the most ordmary conversation from the wntmgs of os 
great poets—and especially from the wntmgs of our greateit 
poet, Shakespeare The fact that the life of prose dependi 
for its supplies on the creative minds of poets has been wei 
expressed by an Amencan writer — 

" I looked upon a plain of green, 

Which some one called the Land of Proae, 

Where many hvmg things were seen 
In movement or repose. 

I looked upon a stately Mil 
That well was named the Mount of Song, 

Where golden shadows dwelt at will, 

The ^oods and streams among 

But most this fact my wonder bred 
(Though known by all the nobly wise), 

It wu the mountam stream that fed 
That fair green plain’s amcmtaes.” 
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I Out oldest Englisli Poetry,—The verse written by our 
dd English writers was very different in form from the verse 
appears now from the hands of Tennyson, or Browning, or 
Matthew Arnold The old English or Anglo-Saxon writers 
Bjed a kmd of rhyme called head-rhyme or aJHteration; 
while, from the fourteenth century downwards, our poets have 
always employed end-rhyme in their verses 

“Xightly down leaping he Zoosencd hiB helmet’* 

>'^uch was the rough old English form. At least three words 
HI each long line were alliterative—^two m the first half, and 
one in the second Metaphorical phrases were common, such 
u mr-Qdd&r for arrow, warslih ts for armour, whale^8-^it?b or 
mn-road for the sea, wave-hoise for a ship, ivee^'^ight for 
iaipenter. Different statements of the same fact, different 
jtiMes for the same thing—^what are called paraUelisma m 
Hebrew poetry—as m the hne— 


* Then saw they the eea head-lands—^the windy walla/’ 

were also m common use among our oldest English poets 
5. Beowulf. — The Beowrolf is the oldest poem m the 
English knguaga It is our «old Enghsh epic’% and, like 
iMch of our ancient verses it is a war poem. The author of 
li IS unknown. It was probably composed m the fifth century 
in England, but on the Contment—and brought over to 
tbs island not on paper or on parchment—^but in the mem- 
of the old Jutish or Saxon vikings or wamois. It was 
Mt wntten down at all, even in England, till the end of the 
century, and then, probably, by a monk of ITorthum' 
^ It tells among other things the story of how JBeownlf 
•iW from Sweden to the help of Hrothgar, a king in Jut- 
kad, whose life was made miserable by a monster-—half many 
Wf fiend—named GrendeL For about twelve yews this twm- 
had been in the habit of creeping up to 'Uie hanguetiHig" 
of Kmg Hrothgar, seizmg upon his thanes^ canyiBg 
^ tnd devouimg them. Beowulf attacks and ovettnoteaa 
which is mortally wounded, and fees away to die. Tho 
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poem belongs both to the German and to tlie English literature* 
tor it IS written m a Continental English, which is somewhat 
different from the English of our own island But its hteiarv 
shape IS, as has been said, due to a Christian wnter of North 
Umbria , and therefore its written or prmted form—as it exuts 
at present—is not German, but English Parts of this poem 
were often chanted at the feasts of warriors, where all sang m 
turn as they sat after dinner over their cups of mead romid tlie 
massive oaken table The poem consists of 3184 Imes, th 
rhymes of which are solely aUiterative 

6 The Fitst Native English Poem.—^The Beowulf caiue to 
us from the Contment, the first native Enghsh poem was pro¬ 
duced m Torkshire. On the dark wmd-swept cliff which nscs 
above the httle land-locked harbour of Whitby, stand the rums 
of an ancient and once famous abbey. The head of this le- 
ligious bouse was the Abbess Hild or Hilda: and there was a 
secular priest m it,—a very shy retiring man, who looked after 
the cattle of the monks, and whose name was Caedmon. To 
this man came the gift of song, but somewhat late m hfa 
And it came in this wise. One night, after a feast, smging 
began, and each of those seated at the table was to sing m hu 
Caedmon was very nervous—^felt he could not sing 
Fear overcame his heart, and he stole qmetly away from tha 
table before the turn could come to him. He crept off to 
the cowshed, lay down on the straw and fell asleep. He 
dreamed a dream, and, in his dream, there came to ham t 
voice Caedmon, sing me a song I ” But Caedmon answered 
“I cannot sing, it was for this cause that I had to leave 
the feast.” “ But you must and shall sing' ” “ What must I 

sing, thenl” he rephed, “Smg the beginning of created 
things! ” said the vision; and forthwith Caedmon sang 
lines m his sleep, about Ood and the creation of the workl 
When he awoke, he remembered some of the hnes that had 
come to him in sleep, and, being brought before Hilda, h« 
recited them to her. The Abbess thought that this wonderful 
gift, which had come to him so suddenly, must have come fe® 
God, received him into the monastery, made him a monk, aod 
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IjjJ liim taught sacred history “ All this Caedmon, by re- 
ajfmbering, and, like a clean animal, ruminating, turned into 
preetest verse.^^ His poetical works consist of a metrical para- 
fiiase of the Old and the I^'ew Testament. It was wntten 
ilout the year 670, and he died in 680 It was read and 
K^ead m manuscript for many centuries, but it was not prmted 
a a hook until the year 1655 

T, The War-Poetry of England.—There were many poems 
itout tattles, written both in ISTorthurabna and in the south 
cf England; but it was only m the south that these war-songs 
tere committed to wntmg; and of these wntten songs there are 
fitly two that survive up to the present day. These are the 
Song of Brunanburg, and the Song of the Fight at Maldon. 
Ihe first belongs to the date 938, the second to 991. The 
Swig of Brunanburg was inscribed m the Saxon Chroniole—< 
i current narrative of events, written chiefly by monks, from the 
Knth century to the end of the reign of Stephen. The song 
idk the story of the fight of Kmg Athelstan with Anlof the 
Ihue. It tells how fi.v6 young kmgs and seven earls of 
iflhfs host fell on the field of battle, and lay there “ quieted 
by flwords,” while their feUow-ITorthmen fled, and left then 
friends and comrades to ''the screamers of war—the black raven, 
the eagle, the greedy battle-hawk, and the grey wolf m the 
wood.” The Song of the Fight at Maldon tells ua of the 
heroic deeds and death of Byrbtiiotli, an ealdonnan of iN’orth- 
Bilma, in battle against the Danes at Maldon, in Essex. 
Ik speeches of the chiefs are given; the smgle combats between 
kfoea described, and, as m Homer, the names and genealogies 
d foremost men are brought into the verse 

The First English Prosa—^Tlie first writer of Eughah 
jw^was Baeda, or, as he is generally called, the Venei^l^ 
Bsde. He was horn in the year 672 at Monkweannou^ ft 
••II town at the mouth of the nver Wear, and ISce 
^••dinon, a native of the kingdom of Harihnmlffiftr ^ 
most of hia Me at the famous monastery ci 
lyw* He spent his life m writing His workfif, WMft 
m Latin, rose to the number of f ^ cbJel 
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work being an Ecelesiastioal Hietory. Bnfc thoagli 
was the tongue in which he wrote his books, he wrote one hx>k 
in Enghsh, and he may therefore be fairly considered the first ' 
writer of English prose. This book was a Translation of th* 
Gk)spel of St John—a work which he laboured at until ih 
yery moment of his death. His disciple Cuthhert tells the 
story of his last hours. “ Wnte quickly 1 ” said Baeda to lu 
scnbe, for he felt that his end could not he far off. WTien tk 
last day came, all his scholars stood around his hed. “Thwt 
is still one chapter wantmg, Master,” said the scnhe, “itis 
hard for thee to tliink and to speak.” “ It must he done,” toid 
Baeda; “ take thy pen and write quickly ” So through the long 
day they wrote—scribe succeedmg scnbe, and when the skdes 
of evemng were coming on, the young writer looked up bm 
hia task and said, “ There is yet one sentence to write, dear 
Master” “Write it quickly 1” Presently the writer, looking 
up with joy, said, “ It is fimahed I ” “ Thou sayest tmtV 

rephed the weary old man; “ it is finished • all is fimshfid.’ 
Quietly he sank back upon his pillow, and, with a psalm d 
praise upon his lips, gently pelded up to God his latest breaH 
It IS a great pity that this translation—the first piece d 
prose m our language—^is utterly lost. No MS of it la it 
present known to be in existence. 

9. The Pather of English Prose —For several centuries, 
to the year 866, the valleys and shores of Northumhna wen 
the homes of learning and hterature. But a change was not 
long in coming. Horde after horde of Danes swept down upci 
the coasts, ravaged the monasteries, burnt the books--aft« 
stripping the beautiful bindings of ^^^Id, silver, and pieckHii 
stones which decorated them—^kiUe^r drove away the mook^ 
and made life, property, and thought insecure all along that on« 
peaceful and industnous coast. Literature, thei^ was foiwi 
to desert the monasteries of Northumbria, and to seek for » 
home in the south—^in Wessex, the kingdom over which Alfiil 
the Great reigned for more than thirty years. The capital if 
WeBsex was Winchester, and on able writer says: 
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ffhitby is the cradle of English poetry, so is Winchester of 
English prose." Kmg Alfred founded colleges, inYited to 
England men of learning from abroad, and presided over a 
jchool for the sons of his nobles in his o^vn Court. He himself 
fiote many books, ox rather, he translated the most famous 
litin boots of his tune into Engl ish . He translated mto the 
English of Wessex, for example, the ^Ecclesiastical Histoiy’ 
of haeda, the ‘History of Orosius,’ into which he inserted 
geographical chapters of his own^ and the ‘Consolations of 
Philosophy,^ hy the famous Homan writer, Boethius. In these 
hooks he pve to his people, m their own tongue, the best 
oistmg works on history, geography, and philosophy. 

10. The Anglo-Saxon Ohronicle.—The greatest prose-work 
ol the oldest English, or purely Saxon, literature, is a work— 
sot hy one person, hut by several authors. It is the histoncal 
▼oik which is known as The Saxon dtroiiiele. It seems to 
hire been begun about the middle of the nmth century, and 
it was contmued, with breaks now and then, down to 1154— 
dis year of the death of Stephen and the accession of Henry IL 
k was written by a series of successive writers, all of whom 
▼ere monks; but Alfred himself is said to have contributed to 
It a narrative of his own wars with the Dan^ The Chronicle 
a found m seven separate forms, each named after the monais- 
teiy m which ifc was ■written. It was the newspaper, the 
imlfl, and the history of the nation. " It is the first history 
of any Teutomc people m their own language; it is the earliest 
lad most venerable monument of English prose." This Chron- 
jde possesses for us a twofold value. It is a veduable store- 
knse of historical facts; and it is also a storehouse of apeci- 
B»ns of the different statSs of the English language—as r^Ktla 
tah words and grammar—from the eighth down to the 
twrffth century 

11. Layamon’s Brut.—^Layamon was a imtive of Worc^ter- 
Aim, and a priest of Emley on the Severn. He translated, 
•bout the year 1205, a poem called from the French of 
* monkish wnter named Master Wace, Wace's work itself is 
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little more than a translation of parts of a famous “ Chroiiidu 
or History of the Bntons,” mitten in Latin by Geoffrt> of 
Monmouth, who was Bishop of St Asaph m 1152, 
Geoffrey himself professed only to have translated from a eliron 
icle in the British or Celtic tongue, called the “ Chronicle of 
Kings of Britain,” which was foimd in Brittany—^long tlie homn 
of most of the stones, traditions, and fables about the old hnt 
ish Kmgs and their great deeds. Layamon’s poem called th 
“ Brut ” IS a metrical chronicle of Bntam from the landing of 
Brutus to the death of King Cadwallader, about the end of tip 
seventh century. Brutus was supposed to be a great-gramhou 
of >Eneas, who sailed west and west till he came to Vimi 
Bntam, where he settled with his followers.—^Tliis metrical 
chronicle is wntten in the dialect of the West of England, anl 
it shows everywhere a hreahmg down of the grammatical forab 
of the oldest English, as we find it m the Anglo-Saxon Cliron- 
icle. In fact, between the landmg of the Kormans and the 
fourteenth century, two thmgs may he noted first, that dnniig 
this time—that is, for three centunes—^the inflections of the 
oldest English are gradually and surely stripped off; and, scc^ 
ondly, that there is httLe or no ongmal English hteratiiie gnen 
to the country, hut that by far the greater part consists chiefly 
of translations from Erench or from Latin. 

12. Oim’s Ornmluia.—^Less than half a century after Lay¬ 
amon’s Brut appeared a poem called the Ormulum, by a moult 
of the name of Orm or Ormm. It was probably wntten 
about the year 1215. Orm was a monk of the order of St 
Augustine, and his hook consists of a senes of rehgious poems. 
It is the oldest, purest, and most valuable specimen of thirteenth- 
century English, and it is also remarkable for its peculiar 
spelling. It is wntten in the purest English, and not five 
French words are to he found in the whole poem of twenty 
thousand short lines Orm, in hia spellmg, doubles every coa- 
Bonanfc that has a short vowel before it, and he writesywwi 
but pan for pane. The following is a specimen of h» 
poem:— 
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hafe Trennd inntill Enngbflsli 
tloddspeHesa baUghe lare, 
ificir thatt bttle witt tatb me 
jfa Drihbtin hafetbth lenedd. 


I have wended (turned) into Engbsh 
QoBpeTa holy lore. 

After the little wit that me 
My Lord hath lent. 


dtkr famous writers of English between this time and the 
aj'pearance of Chancer were Robert of Q-louoester and Robert 
of Bmnne, both of whom wrote Chronicles of England in 
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CHAPTER II 

THE FOURTEENTH CENTURY. 

1 The opening of the fourteenth century saw the death of 
the great and able king, Edward I., the “Hammer of thy 
Scots,” the “Keeper of his word ” The century itself—a mc^t 
eYentful period—^witnessed the feeble and disastrous reign of 
Edward IT ; the long and prosperous lule—^for fifty years—of 
Edward HI.; the troubled times of Richard II, who exhibited 
almost a repetition of the faults of Edward II.; and the 
appearance of a new and powerful dynasty—the House of 
Lancaster—^in the person of the able and ambitious Henry 
This century saw also many striking events, and many stili 
more striking changes. It beheld the welding of the Saxon anti 
the Horman elements into one—chiefly through the Erench 
wars, the final triumph of the English language over French 
in 1362; the frequent commg of the Black Heath, the vic¬ 
tories of Creey and Poitiers; it learned the universal use 
of the mariner's compass; it witnessed two kings—of France 
and of Scotland—^prisoners in London, great changes m the 
condition of lahourers; the invention of gunpowder in 1340; 
the rise of English commerce under Edward III ; and every 
where in England the rising up of new powers and new ideas. 

2, The first piose-wnter in tins centuiy is Six John Maude- 
VTlle (who has been called the “Father of English Proae*^ 
King Alfred has also been called by this name; but as tl» 
English written by Alfred was very different from that wntta 
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lY Mandeville,—tho latter contaming a large adnuxtiire of 
french and of Latin -v^orda, botli wntera are deserving of the 
epthet. The most influential prose-writer was John Wycli^ 
who was, in fact, the first Enghsh Eeformer of the Church 
In poetry, t^vo wntera stand opposite each other in striking 
contrast— GeoSrey Chancer and WiHLam Langlande, the first 
,rntiiig m courtly “King’s Enghsh” in end-rhyme, and with 
the fullest inspirations from the hteratures of Erance and Italy, 
the latter writing in head-rhyme, and—though, using more 
French words than Chaucer—^with a style that was always 
homely, plam, and pedestriaiL John Gower, m Kent, and 
John Barbour, in Scotland, are also noteworthy poets in this 
century The Engbah language reached a high state of polisli, 
power, and freedom in this period, and the sweetness and 
music of Chaucer’s verse are still unsurpassed by modem poets 
The sentences of the prose-wnters of this century are long, 
clum^, and somewhat helpless; but the sweet homely English 
jhythm exists in many of them, and was continued, through 
Wyclifs version, down into our translation of the Bible in 
1611 

3. SiK John Mandbyille, (1300-1872), “ the first prose-wnter in 
formed Enghsh,” was bom at St Albans, in Hertfordshire, in the year 
1300. He was a physician, hut, m the year 1322, he set oat on a 
journey to the East, was away from home for more than thirty years, 
jmd died at Lifege, in Belgium, in 1372 He wrote his travels first 
m Latin, next in French, and then turned them into English, “that 
fiTEiy man of my nation may understand it.” The book is a kind of 
guide-book to the Holy Land; but the wnter himsdf went much 
farther east—^reached Cathay or Chma, in fact. He intrdduced a 
Inge mmiber of French words into our speech, such as count, eonr 
fmry, discover, quantity^ and many htmdred others. His works were 
much admired, read, and copied; indeed, hundreds of manusci^ 
copies of his book were made. There ore nineteen still in thfi 
tth iluseuiTL The book was not printed till the year 1499—that 
twenty-five years after pnntmg was introduced into thw eouatcy. 
Many of the Old KTigrliaTi inflexions still survive in his Th*** 

he Bays * “ Machamete was bom m Arabye, that was a kaavw 
(boy) that kepte cameles that wentwt with fo® naar- 

ehandise,” 
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4. John Wtclif (his name is spelled lu about forty 
ways)—1824-1384—was bom at Hipswell, near Richmond, in Yuit 
shire, m the year 1324, and died at the vicarage of Lutteruoitb m 
Leicestershire, in 1384 His fame rests on two bases—hia efforts oe 
a reformer of the abuses of the Church, and Ins complete translation 
of the Bible. This work was finished m 1383, just one year before 
Ins death. But the translation was not done by hmiself alone; tbe 
larger part of the Old Testament version seems to have been nurk 
by Nicholas de Hereford Though often copied m nianuscnpt, it 
was not printed for several centuries. Wyclifs New Testament 
printed in 1731, and the Old Testament not until the year 
But the words and the style of his translation, which was read anl 
re-read by hundreds of thoughtful men, were of real and permanent 
service in fixing the language in the form in which we now find it 


5 John Gowee (1325-1408) was a country gentleman of Kent 
As MandeviHe wrote his travels in three languages, bo did Gower hin 
poems- Almost all educated persons in the fourteenth century could 
read and wnte mth tolerable and with almost equal ease, English, 
French, and Latuu His three poems are the Spaoulnni Meditantia 
(“The Mirror of the Thoughtful Man**), m French; the Vox 
Clamantis (“Voice of One Crying”), in Latin; and Confessio 
Amantis (“The Lover’s Confession”), in English- No maniiscnpt 
of the first work is known to exist He was buried in St Savioin'K, 
Southwark, where his effigy is still to be seen—his head resting on 
his three works Chaucer called him “ the moral Gower”, and hia 
books are very duH, heavy, and difficult to read. 


6 WiLiiiAM Langlanhb (1382-1400), a poet who used the nld 
English head-rhyme, as Chancer used the foreign end-rhyme, was 
bom at Gleobnxy-Mottimer m Shropshire, in the year 1332. The 
date of hie death is doubtful. His poem is called the Vision of 
Piers the Plo'wman; and it is the last long poem in our literature 
that was written in Old English alliterative rhyme. From thw 
period, if rhyme is employed at all, it is the end-rhyme, which we 
borrowed from the French and Italians The poem has an appen¬ 
dix called Do-well, Do-bet, Do-best—the three stages m tk 
growth of a Christian Langlande’s writings remained in manuscnpt 
until the reign of Edward VI., they were printed then, and went 
through three editions in one year. The English used m tb# 
Visioii is the Midland dialect—^much the same as that used by 
Chancer j only, oddly enough, Langlande admits into his En^ish t 
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Itr-er amount of French words than Chaucer. The poem is a dis- 
landmark in the history of our speech. The following is a 
^p^en of the hues There are three alliterative words in each 
luiet ^ pause near the middle— 

'< A voice fond m that Zight • to Zucifer cnfed, 

'PnnceB of this ^^alace jpresti undo the gat&s, 

For here cometh with crown • the fting of all glory I * ” 

7, Geofpbey Chauobr (1340 -1400), the father of English 
poetry,” and the greatest narrative poet of this country, was horn 
m London in or about the year 1340. He lived in the reigns of 
EJi^aid III, Richard II., and one year in the reign of Henry lY 
His father was a vintner The name QJiaucer is a Norman name, 
ind 13 found on the roll of Battle Ahhey. He is said to have 
itfldied both at Oicford and Cambridge; served as page m the 
hmsehold of Prince Lionel, Duke of Clarence, the third son of 
Uward III , served also m the army, and was taken prisoner 
m one of the French campaigns In 1367, he was appointed gen- 
deman-m-waitmg (valettus) to Edward III, who sent him on 
itToal embassies. In 1374 he married a lady of the Queen’s 
chamber; and by this marnage he became connected with John 
cf Gaunt, who afterwards mamed a sister of tins lady While 
oa an embassy to Italy, he is reported to have met the great poet 
Petrarch, who told him the story of the Patient Gnselda. In 1381, 
he TBS made Comptroller of Customs in the great port of London— 
la office which he held till the year 1388 In that year he was 
elected knight of the shire—that is, member of Parhoment for the 
county of Kent. In 1389, he was appointed Clerk of the King’s 
Works at Westminster and Windsor. From 1381 to 1389 was pro¬ 
bably the best and most productive period of his life, for it was on 
this period that he wrote the House of the Itegend of 

Good Women, and the best of the Canterbury Tales. From 
13D0 to 1400 was spent m writing the other Canterbury Talea, 
ballads, and some moral poems. He died at Westminster m the 
year 1400, and was the first writer who was buried in the Poet*’ 
Comer of the Abbey. We see from his bfe—and it was fbrtnaat® 
hr his poetry—that Chancer had the moat varied experieiwf te 
Btodent, courtier, soldier, ambassador, official, aud meBabsr of 
sent; and was able to mix freely and on equal tenns aH 
lad conditions of men, from the king to tlie poorest hfn d in tae 
Wda He was a stout man, with a small fSwe, soft 

1 Quickly 
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dazed by long and bard reading, and ynth. tbe Engbsb paBsion for 
flowers, green fields, and all the sights and sounds of nature. 

8. Chaucer’s "Works.—Chaucer’s greatest work is the Canter¬ 
bury Tales. It ifl a collection of stonea written in heroic metres 
that IS, in the rhymed couplet of five iambic feet. The finest 
of the Canterbury Tales is the Prologue , the noblest atory 
bably the Knightes Tale It is w^orthy of note that, in IJGS, 
when Chaucer was a very young man, session of the 
of Commons was first opened with a speech m English, and in th 
same year an Act of Parhament was passed, substituting the upc ii 
Enghsh’for Erenoh in courts of law, in schools, and m public officti 
Enghsh had thus triumphed over French in all parts of the conntir, 
while it had at the same time become saturated with French wot 4 
In the year 1383 the Bible was translated into Enghsh by Wychf 
Thus Chaucer, whose wntmgs were called by Spenser “the well d 
English undefiled,” wrote at a time when our English was freaheit 
and newest. The grammar of his works shows English with a large 
number of mflexions still remamiug The Gauterhmy Tales arc a 
senes of stones supposed to be told by a number of plgrims who are 
on their way to the shnne of St Thomas (Beckefc) at Canterhary 
The pilgnms, thirty-two m number, are fully described—their dress, 
look, manners, and character in the Prologue. It had been agreed, 
when they met at the Tabard Iuti in Southwark, that each pdgm 
should tell four stories—two going and two letuming—as they rode 
along the grassy lanes, then the only roads, to the old cathedral dty. 
But only four-and-twenty stories exist 
9. Ohitueer’s Style.—-Chaucer expresses, m the truest and liYelit4 
way, ^the true and lively of everything winch is set before him;” 
and he first gave to Enghsh poetry that force, vigour, life, and 
colour which raised it above the level of mere rhymed prose. All 
the best poems and histones m Latin, French, and Italian were well 
known to Chaucer; and he borrows from them with the greatest 
freedom. He handles, with masterly power, all the characters and 
events m his Tales; and he is hence, beyond doubt, the greatest 
narrative poet that England ever produced. In the Prologue, hh 
masterpiece, Dryden says, “ we have our forefathers and great-grand 
dames all before us, as they were on Chaucer’s days.’’ His djaawtw 
power, too, is nearly as great as his narrative power; and Mr Manh 
sf&nns that he was “a dramatist before that which is technically 
known ss the existing drama had been invented ” That is to 
he could set men and women talking as they would and did talk x» 
real Kfe, but with more point, spirit, verve, and pictureaqaoBm 
As regards the matter of his poems, it may be sufficient to say tkat 
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Drvdeu calls Iiini “a perpetual fountain of good senseand that 
Hizlitt mokes this remark • “ Chaucer was the most practical of all 
^ great poets,—the moat a man of business and of the world. His 
poetry reads like history Tennyson speaks of him thus m his 
- Dr^ of Fan Women — 

4 - 

Don Chaucer, the first warbler, whose sweet breath 
Preluded those mdodious bursts that fill 
The spacious times of great Elizabeth, 

With sounds that echo atilL” 


10 John Babboub (1316-1890) —The earliest Scottish poet of 
ay importance in the fourteenth century is John Barbour, who rose 
to be irchdeacon of Aberdeen. Barbour was of Norman blood, and 
innte Northern Enghab, or, as it is sometiines called, Scotch. He 
studied both at Oxford and at the Uniyersity of Pans. His chief 
work IS a poem called The Bruce. The English of this poem does 
sot differ very greatly from the English of Chaucer Barbour has 
ftAiand for fighirng, premt for pressed; iJimttU for Hhereto, but 
these differences do not moke the reading of his poem very diffi¬ 
cult As a Norman he was proud of the doings of Robert de Brace, 
mother Norman; and Barbour must often have heard stones of 
ton in hifi boyhood, as he was only thirteen when died. 
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THE FIFTEENTH OENTURT 

1 The fifteenth century, a remarhable period m many ^^ays, 
saw three royal dynasties estabhshed m England—^the Houses 
of Lancaster, York, and Tudor. Five successful French cam¬ 
paigns of Henry V, and the battle of Agmcourt; and, on the 
other side, the loss of all our large possessions in France, with 
the exception of Calais, under the rule of the weak Henry liTL, 
were among the chief events of the fifteenth centu^J^ The 
Wars of the Roses did not contribute anything to the prospentj 
of the century, nor could so unsettled and quarrelsome a time 
encourage the cultivation of literature. For this among other 
reasons, we find no great compositions m prose or verse ; hut a 
considerable activity in the making and distribution of balla<k 
The best of these are Sir Fatriok Spens, Hdom o’ Gtordon, 
The Hut-Brown IHayde, and some of those written about 
Robin Hood, and bis exploits. The ballad was everywhere 
popular; and mmstrels sang them in every city and village 
through the length and breadth of England. The famous bal¬ 
lad of Chevy Chase is generally placed after the year 1460, 
though it did not take its present form till the seventeenth 
century. It tells the story of the Rattle of Otterhum, which 
was fought in 1388. This century was also witne^ to the 
short struggle of Richard III., followed hy the nse of the 
House of Tudor. And, in 1498, just at its close, the won* 
doxfol apparition of a new world—of The Hew World— 
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on the horizon of the English mind, for England then first 
yd. of the discovery of America. But, as regards tlnnking 
li.] wntmg^ the fifteenth century is the most harren in our 
It IS the most harren in the prodnction of original 
Itewture, hut, on the other hand, it is, compared with all the 
(fotunes that preceded it, the most fertile in the dissemination 
jjbl distnbution of the literature that already existed. Eor 
Zaglandsaw, m the memorable year of 1474, the estabhahment 
I tie first prmtmg'press m the Almonry at Westminster, by 
ViUiam Caxton. The first book printed by him in this country 
<•^5 called * The Game and Playe of the Chesse.' When Edward 
IV and his friends visited Caxton's house and looked at his 


inntiDg-press, they spoke of it as a pretty toy, they could not 
j«3ee that it was destined to be a more powerful engine of good 
fOYemment and the spread of thought and education than the 
L»wii, Parliaments, and courts of law all put together. The 
m greatest names m hterature m tire fifteenth century aie 
iiwfie of James X (of Scotland) and William Caxton biTnaftlf 
T»o followers of Chaucer, Oocleve and Xiydgate are also gen- 
'frily mentioned. Put shortly, one might say that the chief 
p<tKal productions of this century were its ballads; and the 
cbefprcBe productions, translationB from Latin or from foreim 
ttak ® 


2, James L of Scotland (1894-1487), though a Scotchman, owed 
M wucation to England He was born in 1394, Whilst on his 
t) France when a boy of eleven, he was captured, in time of 
ty the order of Henry lY., and kept prisoner m England for 
eighteen years It was no great misfortune, for he received 
fr^Heuiy the heat education that England could theEL give in 
hterature, music, and all knightly accomphshmenta^ He 
toned Lady Jane Beaufort, the grand-daughter of John of 
fiiend and patron of Chaucer His best and longest » 
^ BaiigB Quaar (that is. Book), a poem wluch was inqpii'aft ^ 
wbject of it, Lady Jane Beaufcsrt herself The poOT ^9 yy w 
of seven lines (called Bime Boyal), ioA ^ 

* copy of the style of Chaucer. After reigiijiB|g 

* Scotland, King James was murdered at Perth^ is’ IW jtotf 
^ Aomau hy blood, he is the best poet of the fiAflenA 

2 A 
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3 William Caxton (1422-1492) is tk name of gi-eatest 
ance and significance in the history ot our bterature in the fifeiitli 
centuiy. He was bom in Kent in tk year 1422. He was not ibikU 
a pnnter, he was also a bterary man, and, when he devoted hini««li 
to printing, he took to it as an art, and not os a mere methamca! 
device Caxton in early life was a mercer m the city of London 
and in the course of his busmess, which was a thriving one, hek] 
to make frequent journeys to the Loiv Countries Here he san fk 
printing-press for tk first time, with the new separate tjqii*^ 
was enchanted with it, and fired by tk wonderful future it optiiid 
It kd been introduced into Holland about the year 1460 Caxton^ 
press w’as set up in the Almonry at Westminster, at tk sign of tit 
Bed Pole. It produced in all sixty-four books, nearly aU of theiu la 
T ! n g1is1i, some of tliem written by Caxton himself One of the i«f4 
important of them was Sir Thomas Malory^s History of Zmg 
A^iir, the storehouse from which Tennyson drew the slmti 
which form the groundwork of his Idylls oj the liny 
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CHAPTER lY. 

THE SIXTEENTH CBNTUBT. 

1 The Wars of tke Eosea ended m 1486, -with, the Yictory of 
BosFortli Eield A new dynasty—^tke House of Tudor—sat 
the throne of England; and with it a new reign of peace 
iihl order existed m the country, for the power of the king was 
fmmomit, and the power of the nobles had been gradually 
(festroyed m the numerous battles of the fifteenth century, 
hke the fifteenth, this century also is famous for its ballads, the 
iflthors of wliich are not known* but which seem to have been 
ffjmposed “by the people for the people.” They were sung 
fveiyvhere, at fairs and feasts, in town and country, at going to 
jikI conimg home from work, and many of them were set to 
{Nipnlar dance-tunes. 

“Wlien Tom came home from labour, 

Aud Cis from milking rope, 

Merrily -went the tabor, 

And memly went their toes.” 

The Made of mTig Lear and The Babes in the Wood ai» 
perhaps to be referred to this period. 

2 The first half of the sixteenth century sa'yr 
of a new era in poetry, and the last half saw 
ijdeiidoiir of this new era. The beginning of 
Barked by the appearance of Sir Thom/w Wy 
»ad of the Earl of Surrey (16174547)* ThwW 
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writers have heen called the “twin-stars of the dawn,” tlif 
“founders of English lyiical poetry”, and it is worthj of 
especial note, that it is to lYyatt that we owe the introduction 
of the Sonnet nito our hterature, and to Surrey that is due tb* 
introduction of Blank Terse The most important proie- 
writers of the first half of the century were Sir Thomas More, 
the great lawyer and statesman, and WiUiam Tyndale, 
translated the New Testament into English In the latter half 
of the century, the great poets are Spenser and Shakespeare, 
the great prose-wnters, Richard Hooker and Francis Bacon 


3 Sir Thomas More’s (1480-1635) chief work in English is the 
Ijife and Reign of Edward T. It is 'WTitten in a plain, stronjif, 
nervous Enghsh style Hallam calls it “ the first example of gotnl 
English—^pnre and perspicuous, well chosen, nuthont vulgarisms, and 
without pedontry ” His Utopia (a description of the countrj^ of 
Noidhere) was -written in Latin 

4. William: Tyndale (1484-1686)—a man of the greatest aginfi- 
cance, both in the history of religion, and m the history of our lan¬ 
guage and literature—was a native of Gloucestershire, and 'was 
educated at Magdalen Hall, Oxford His opinions on religion and 
the rule of the Catholic Church, compelled him to leave England, 
and drove him to the Continent in the year 1523 He lived lu 
Hamburg for some time With the German and S^uss reformer^ 
he held tliat the Bible should he in the hands of every growm-np 
person, and not m the exclusive keeping of the Church He ac¬ 
cordingly set to work to translate the Scmptures into his native 
tongue Two editions of his version of the Hew Testament -were 
printed in 1525-34. He next translated the five books of Moses, and 
the book of Jonah In 1535 he was, after many escapes and ad¬ 
ventures, finally tracked and hunted down by an emissaiy of tbo 
Pope’s faction, and thro^vn. into priaon at the castle of Yilvoorde, 
near Brussels In 1536 he -was brought to Antwerp, tried, con¬ 
demned, led to the stake, strangled, and burned 

5. The Work of William Tyndale, — Tyndale’s translation 
has, since the time of its appearance, formed the basis of all tlie 
after versdons of the Bible It is written m the purest and simplest 
Engiiah; and very few of the words used m las ti'anslation haie 
grown obsolete in our modem speech. Tyndale’s work is mdeed. 
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,^eoftIienioBt striking landmarks m the history of our language 
jfr JfflTsh says of it “ Tyndale's translation of the New Testament 
jf the most important philological monument of the first half of tlie 
.liteenth century,—perhaps I should say, of tlie whole period he- 
Chaucer and Shakespeare . . The best features of the 
tjiaislatioii of 1611 are derived from the version of Tyndale ” It may 
[i said Tvuthout exaggeration that, in the United Kangdom, America, 
ind the colomes, about one hnndred millions of people now apeak 
the English of Tyndale’s Bible; nor is there any book that has 
tiM so great an influence on English rhythm, Enghsh style, the 
ykction. of words, and the build of sentences in our En^ish 

]<riA>e. 


61 Edmund Spenser (1662-1609), “ The Poet’s Poet/ and one of 
the greatest poetical writers of hia own or of any age, was bom at 
East Smithfield, near the Tower of London, in the year 1662, about 
unejeais before the birth of Bacon, and m the reign of Edward VI 
3e wag educated at Merchant Taylors’ School in London, and at 
Pembroke Hall, Cambridge In 1579, we find him settled in his 
Mtivc city, where his best friend was the gallant Sir Phihp Sidney, 
who introduced him to his uncle, the Earl of Leicester, then at the 
bei^t of hia power and influence with Queen Elizabeth. In the 
<«ne year was published his first poetical work, The Shepheard's 
Cjdflndor—a set of twelve pastoral poems In 1680, he went to 
Ireland as Secretory to Lord Grey de Wilton, the Viceroy of that 
iffontry For some years he resided at Kilcolman Castle, in county 
Cork, on. an estate which had been granted him out of the forfeited 
lads of the Earl of Desmond Sir Walter Paleigh bad obtained a 
Hmilar but larger grant, and was Spenser’s near neighbour. In 1690 
Spenser brought out the first three books of The Paterie Qneene 
Tie second three books of his great yioeni appeared in 15B6. Tu- 
inds the end of 1698, a rebellion broke out in Ireland; it spread 
ttla Munster; Spenser’s house was attacked and set on fire; in tbv 
%lihng and confusion his only son perished; and Spenser escaped 
W1& the greatest difficulty In deep distress of body and mind, he 
Brie his way to London, where he died—at an mn m King Street, 
Vestimnster, at the age of forty-six, m the beginning of the year 
Hfi9, He was buried in the Abbey, not for from the grave *•{ 
Chaucer 

7 Spenser’s Style —His gieatest work is The I^aerie Queen©; 
hS that in which he shows the most striking command of language 
Mbi8 Hymn of Heavenly Iiove. The Eaerue Queen© is written 
niftuiue-lmed stanza, ■which has ‘tmee lieeu called the 
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titanm Tlic^first eight lines are of the usual length of five iambi* 
feet, the last line contains six feet, and is therefore an Ale^andniif 
Each stanza contains only three rhymes, -which are disposed m ibi, 
order* ah ahh ch c c —The music of the stanza is long-drawn out 
beautiful, mvolved, and even luxuriant —Tlie stor^ of the poem i! 
an allegory, like the * Pilgrim’s Progress’, and m it Spenser under 
took, he says, to represent all the moral -virtues, assigning to e\erT 
\nrtue a knight to be the patron and defender of the same ’ ^ Onh 
SIX books -were completed, and these relate the adventures of tie 
knights -who stand for Holiness, Temperance, Chastity, Fiiend^iw, 
Justice, and Courtesy The Faerie Qneene herself is calltd 
Gloriana, -who repiesents Glory in his “geneial intentiuii,'’ and 
Queen Elizabeth in his “ particular intention.” 

8 Character of the Faerie Queene —This poem is the greatest 
of the sixteenth centuiy. Spenser has not only been the dehgbt of 
nearly ten generations, he vros the study of Shakespeare, the poet¬ 
ical master of Cowley and of Milton, and, in some sense, of Drydeu 
and Pope Keats, -when a hoy, -was never tired of reading Ima 
“ There is something,” says Pope, " m Spenser that pleases one as 
strongly in old age as it did in one’s youth” Professor Craik sa\-. 

“ Without calling Spenser tlie greatest of all poets, we may still say 
that hiB poetry is the most poetical of all poetrj ” The outhiu^t of 
national feeling after the defeat of the Armada in 1588; the nev 
lands opened up by our adventurous Devonshire sailors; the strong 
and hvely loyalty of the nation to the queen, the great statesmen 
and writers of the period, the lugli danng shown by England 
against Spain—all these animated and inspired the glowing genim 
of Spenser His rhythm is singularly sweet and beautiful. Hazlitt 
says. “ His versification is at once the most smooth and the mo< 
soundmg m the language It is a lahyrmth of sw'eet soimds,” 
Nothing can exceed the wealth of Spenser’s phrasing and expressi«m, 
there seems to he no limit to its flow He is very fond of the Old- 
English practice of alliteration or head-rhyme—“ hunting the letter," 
03 it -was called. Thus he has— 

“ In woods, in waves, in -^-ars, fahe wont to dwell 
Gay without good is good heart's greatest loathuig ** 


9 WiUiTAM Sha-KESPEAHe (1664-1610), the greatest di-aiuatht 
that England ever produced, was hom at Stratford-on-Avon, in 
Warwickshire, on the 23d of Apnl—St George’s Day—of the year 
1564. Hia father, John Shakespeare, a -wool dealer and grower, 

^ nae of the phrase “the same ” is antiquated English. 
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ffiiljam vraa educated at the grammar-school of the town, where he 
Ifarned"amflll Latin and less Greek” ; and this slender stock was 
jus only scholastic outfit for life. At tlie early age of eighteen he 
juaned Anne Hathaway, a yeoman’s daughter In 1686, at the age 
flftwnty-two, he quitted his native town, and went to London 
10 . Shakespeare’s Life and Character. —He was employed in 
sjme menial capacity at the Blackfnars Theatre, hut gradually rose to 
be actor and also adapter of plays He was connected with the 
Oieatre for about five-ancl-twenty years; and so diligent and so 
iuccesafol was he, that he was able to purchase shores both in his 
m theatre and m the Globe As an actor, he was only second- 
nte, the two parts he is known to have played are those of the 
M in Hamlet, and Adam in As You Lrfce It In 1697, at 
the early nge of thirty-three, he was able to purchase New Place, in 
Stratford, and to rebuild the house. In 1612, at the age of forty- 
eight, he left Loudon altogether, and retired for the rest of his life 
to New Place, where he died in the year 1616 His old father and 
fflother spent the last years of their lives with him, and died under 
kisMof, Shakespeare had three cluldren — two girls and a bo 3 ^ 
Hie boy, Haumet, died at the age of twelve Shakespeare himself 
was beloved by every one who knew liim, and '‘gentle Shake- 
qieare”waa the phrase moat often upon the lips of his fnends. A 
jJicid fece, with a sweet, mild expression; a high, broad, noble, 
“tvo-storey” forehead; bright eyes; a most speaiing mouth— 
tiwngh it seldom opened, an open, frank manner, a kmdly, haud- 
iome look,—such seems to have been the external character of the 
Bum Shakespeare 

IL Shakespeare’s Works.—He has written thirty-seyen plays 
ind many poems The beat of has rhymed poems are his Sonnets, in 
ibch he chronicles many of the vonous moods of his mjnd. The 
j^ys consist of tragedies, historical plays, and comedies. The 
peatest of hia tragedies are probably Samlet and KTng Iiear; 
thebotof hig historical plays, Hiohard UX and JuHus 
ind his finest comedies, lyihdsuiiiiiier INiglit’B A& 

You lik e It. He wrote in the reign of Elizabeth as well 
ift that of Jamas; but his greatest works belong tb 
period. ' 

12. Shakespeare’s Style.—Every one knows that 
K great, but how is the young learner to discovw 
of ibnmng an adequate idea of his greatness ? In v**? 

Shakespeare has very many sides, and, in tbs ^ fiienr 
great on every one of them. CoTendge says: w 

the most important to the most minute, the 
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is commensurate witli lus genius—nay, his genius reveals itself m 
his judgment, as m its moat exalted form ” He has been called 
** mellifluous Shakespeare, ” “ honey-tongued Shakespeare, ” alytr. 
tongued Shakespeare;” “the thousand-aouled Shakespeare,” “the 
myriad-mmded; ’* and by many other epithets. He seems to have 
been master ol all human experience, to have known the human 
heart m all its phases , to have been acquainted with all Borts and 
conditions of men—high and low, rich and poor, and to have Btudie<l 
the history of past ages, and of other countries He also shows a 
greater and more highly skilled mastery over language tlian onv 
other writer that ever lived The vocabulary employed by Shate- 
speare amounts m number of words to twenty-one thousand. The 
vocabulary of Milton numbers only seven thousand words But it 
13 not sufficient to say that Shakespeare’s power of thought, of feel 
mg, and of expression required three times the number of wonh 
to express itself; we must also say that Shakespeare’s power of ex¬ 
pression shows infinitely greater skill, subtlety, and cunnuig than 
is to be found in the works of Milton, Shakespeare had also a mar¬ 
vellous power of making new phrajses, most of which lia\e become 
part and parcel of our language Such phrases as every inch a hng, 
mtch the world, the time is out of ^oint, and hundreds more, show 
that modem Englishmen not only speak Shakespeare, but thmk 
Shakespeare His knowledge of human nature has enabled him to 
throw into English literature a larger number of genuine “ char¬ 
acters ” that will always live m the thoughts of men, than any other 
author that ever wrote And he has not drawn his characters from 
England alone and from his own tune—but from Greece and Home, 
from other countries, too, and also from all ages He has written in 
a greater variety of styles than any other writer, “ Shakespeare,” 
says Professor Graik, “has invented twenty styles” The know¬ 
ledge, too, that he shows on every kind of human endeavour is aa 
accurate as it is varied Lawyers say that he was a great lawyer, 
theologians, that he was an able divine, and nnequalled m hia know¬ 
ledge of the Bible; prmters, that he must have been a prmter, and 
seamen, that he knew every branch of the sailor’s craft 
13 ShakeBpeare’s oontemporarieB. —But we are not to suppose 
that Shakespeare stood alone in the end of the sixteenth and the begin¬ 
ning of the seventeenth century as a great poet, and that everytlung 
else was flat and low around hiin This never is and never can be 
the case* Great genius is the possession, not of one man, hut of 
several in a great j and we do not find a great writer standing 
alone and unsupported, just as we do not find a high mountain rising 
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fejm ft low plain The lai^est group of the highest mountains in tlio 
wotW, the Bhmalayas, nse from the highest table-land in the world , 
jfld peaks nearly as high as the highest—Mount Everest—are seen 
tlfianng the blue sky in the neighbourhood of Mount Everest it^lf 
^ so we find Shakespeare surrounded by dramatists in some re¬ 
spects nearly as great as himself, for the same great forces welling 
up inthm the heart of England that made km created also the 
{otters, Iffiarlowe, the teacher of Shakespeare, Peele, and Q-reene, 
preceded him; Ben Jonson, Beaiimont and Ketoher, Massinger 
Biid Eord, Webster, Chapman, and many others, were hie con- 
temporanes, hved with him, talked with him, and no doubt each of 
these men influenced the work of the others. But the works of these 
men belong chiefly to the seventeenth century We must not, how¬ 
ler, forget that the reign of Queen Elizabeth—called in literature 
iheEhzabethan Period—was the greatest that England ever saw, 
-^atest m poetry and in prose, greatest in thought and in action, 
ffid perhaps also greatest in extemal events. 


14. Christopher Marlowe (1564-1603), the first great Enghah 
dramatist, was bom at Canterbury m the year 1664, two months 
before the birth of Shakespeare himself He studied at Corpus 
Cinsti College, Cambridge, and took the degree of Master of Arts 
ill 1587 After leaving the university, he came up to London and 
irote for the stage. He seems to have led a wild and reckless life, 
and was stabbed in a tavern brawl on the 1st of June 1693 “ As he 

may be said to have invented and made the verse of the drama, so 
be created the English drama/^ TTift chief plays are Dr Paustns 
and Edward the Second. His style is one of the greatest vigour 
and power it is often coarse, but it is always strong Ben Jonson 
sp^e of “Marlowe’s mighty line” ; and Lord Jefeey says of him. 
‘‘Infehcify of thought and strength of expression, he is second only 
to Shakespeare himself ” 


15 Ben Jonson (1674-1037), the greatest dramatist of England 
after Shakespeare, was bom in Westminster in the year 1674, just 
Bine years after Shakespeare’s birth. He received his edneafcionat 
Westminster School It is sard that, after leaving school, he wis 
obliged to assist his stepfather as a bricklayer; that he did not like 
the work, and that he ran off to the Low Countries snd ^ 

Itfted as a soldier. On his return to London, he begn» ^ ^ 
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the stage. Joneoiiwas a friend and companion of Shakespeare’s- 
and at the Mermaid, in Fleet Street, they had, in presence of men 
like Raleigh, Marlowe, Greene, Peele, and other distingmslied 
Englishmen, many “ wit - combats ” 'together, Jonaoa’s «refttest 

plays are 'Volpon© or the Fox, and the Alchemist_hoih 

comedies In 1616 he was created Poet - Laureate For miuiY 
years he was m receipt of a pension from James I and from Charles 
I ; hut so careless and profuse were his hahits, that he died m 
poverty m the year 1637. He was biined in an upright position m 
Westnunster Abbey, and the stone over his grave stiU bears the 
inscnption, “0 rare Ben Jonson • ” He has been called a "rohnst, 
surly, and observing dramatist ” 

16 Richard Hooker (1668-1000), one of the gi’eatest of Ehza- 
hethan prose-writers, was horn at Heavitree, a village near the cit\ 
of Exeter, in the year 1553 By the kmd aid of Jewel, Bishop of 
Salisbury, he was sent to Oxford, where he distinguished himself 
as a hard-working student, and especially for his knowledge of 
Hebrew. In 1581 he entered the Church In the same year he 
made an imprudent mamage Yvith an ignorant, coarse, vulgar, ami 
domineering woman He was appomted Master of the Temple in 
1585; hut, by his own req^uest, he was removed from that office, 
and chose the quieter living of Boscombe, near Sahabury Here 
he wrote the first four books of his famous work, The Laws 
of Ecolesiastioal Polity, which w-ere puhli^ed in the year 1594. 
In 1595 he was translated to the living of Bishopsbome, near Can¬ 
terbury. His death took place m the year 1600. The complete 
work, which consisted of eight hooka, was not puhhahed till 1662. 

17 Hooker’s Style.—^His writings are said to “ mark an era in 
English prose." His sentences are generally veiy long, very elab¬ 
orate, but full of “an extraordpiary musical richness of language* 
The order is often more like that of a Latin than of an English 
sentence, and he is fond of Latin inversions Thus he wntes: 
^‘Thftt which by wisdom he saw to be reqmaite for that people, ^as 
by as great wisdom compassed." The following sentences give us a 
good example of hia sweet and musical rhythm “ Of law there can 
be no less acknowledged, than that her seat is the bosom of God, her 
voice the harmony of the world All things in heaven and eortli do 
her homage; the very least as feeling her care, and the greatest as 
not ex^pted from her power; both angels and men, and creatuiea 
of what condition soever, though each m different sort and manner, 
yet all, with umform consent, admiring her os the mother of their 
peace and joy." 
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IS Sib Philip Sidney (1664-1686), a noble knigbt, a statea- 
ajan, and one of the beat prose-wntera of tbe Elizabethan age, 

\m Jit Penshurst, in Kent, in the year 1564 He was educated at 
SIiKTrsbnry School, and then at Chnst Church, Oxford At the 
age of seventeen he went abroad for three years* travel on the Con- 
tmentj and, while m Pans, witnessed, from the windows of the 
English Embassy, the homble Massacre of St Bartholomew in the 
rear 1572 At the early age of twenty-two he was sent as am- 
todor to the Emperor of ^rmany; and while on that embassy, 
lieiaet Wilham of Orange—Wilham the Silent**—who pronounced 
ium one of the npest statesmen in Europe This was said of a young 
flan “who seems to have been the t}^e of what was noblest in the 
roath of England dunng times that could produce a statesman.” 
In 1680 he wrote the Arcadia, a romance, and dedicated it to his 
^l5te^, the Countess of Pembroke The year after, he produced his 
Apologie for Poetrie. His pohcy as a statesman was to side with 
Protestant rulers, hnd to break the power of the strongest Catholic 
bngdom on the Continent—^the power of Spam In 1585 the 
Ijaeeii sent him to the Netherlands as governor of the important 
fortress of Flushing He was mortally wounded m a skirmish at 
Zntphen, and as he was bemg earned off the field, handed to a 
pnyate the cup of cold water that had been brought to c[uench his 
ngjng thirst He died of his wounds on the 17th of October 1586. 
One of his friends wrote of him .— 

“ Death, courage, honour, make thy soul to live'— 

Thy soul UL heaven, thy name in tongues of men • ” 

19. Sidney's Poetry.—In addition to the Arcadia and the 
Apologie for Poetrie, Sidney wrote a number of beautiful poems. 
The best of these are a senes of sonnets called Astrophsl mid 
Stella» of which his latest cntic says As a senes of sonnets, the 
Astrophel and Stella poems are second only to Shakespeare*s; as 
a fflinea of love-poems, they are perhaps unsuipassed.” Spenser 
vrote an elegy upon Sidney himself, under the title of Astrophah 
Sidney’s prose is among the best of the sixteenth century. ^ He 
more modem than any other author of that century.** He does 
use *hnk-hom terms,” or cram his sentences with Ijatxn or 
Italian words, but both his words and his idioms are of 
He is fond of using peraomfications. Such phrasee ^ ti,* 

tune that the candles began to inherit the sun% 

^7 begin to disclose her comfortable beantie^,®spw^ 

The rhythm of his sentences is always 
h« a very pleasant close 
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CHAPTER Y. 

THE SEVENTEENTH CENTURY. 

1. The First Half, —^TJnder the "wise and able rule of Quom 
Elizabeth, this country had enjoyed a long term of peace Tlie 
Spanish Armada had been defeated m 1588, the Spanish power 
had gradually waned before the growing might of England, and 
it could he said, with perfect truth, in the words of Shake¬ 
speare — 

“la her days every maa doth eat m safety 
Under lua o-wn vine what he plants, and sing 
The merry songs of peace to all his neighbours ” 

The country was at peace, and every peaceful art and pursuit 
prospered As one sign of the great prosperity and outstretch- 
mg enterprise of commerce, we should note the foiuidatiou of 
the East India Company on the last day of the year 1600 The 
reign of James I (1603-1625) was also peaceful; and the 
country made steady progress in industnes, m commerce, and in 
the arts and sciences. The two greatest prose-writers of the 
first half of the seventeenth century were Baleigh and Bacon, 
the two greatest poets were Shakespeare and Ben Jonson. 

2. Snt Walter Raleigh (1662-1018) —^Walter Kalelgh, soldier, 
statesman, coloniser, historian, and poet, was born in Devonshire, m 
the jear 1562 He was sent to Onel College, Oxford; hut he left at 
the early age of seventeen to fight on the side of the Protestants m 
France. iSnm that time his life is one long senes of schemes, plot- 
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tltmtoes, and misfortunes-—culmmating in his execution at West- 
jam^ m the year 1618 He spent the evening of a tempestuous 
Ue^intlie Tower, where he lay for thirteen years; and during this 
uupMoiiment he wrote his greatest work, the History of the 
World, which was never finished His hfe and adventures be- 
kg to the sixteenth, his works to the seventeenth century. 
Baleighwas probably the most dazzling figure of his time, oncl is 
•'iBasmgnkr degree the representative of the vigorous versatility 
of the Elizabethan period ” Spenser, whose neighbour he was for 
KmetimemIreland, thought highly of his poetry, coUa him “the 
sammer'a mghtmgale,^^ and says of him— 

‘‘Yet milling 1 my song, he took in hand 
My pipe, before that temnled of many, 

And played thereon {for well that skill he conn’d), 

Eunfldf as skilful in that art os any " 

Saleigh 18 the author of the celebrated verses, “ Go, soul, the bod/s 
giest,” “Give me my scallop-shell of quiet," and of the iines which 
«ie wntten and left in his Bible on the night before he was 
lieheaded.— 

" Even such is time, that takes m trust 
Our youth, our joys, our all we have. 

And pays us but with age and dust, 

"Who, m the dark and silent grave. 

When we have wandered all our ways, 

Shuts up the story of our days 

But ftom this earth, this grave, this dust. 

The Lord shall raise me up, I trust 1 ” 

RaleigVfl prose has been described as “some of the roost flowing 
ifld jnodem-lDokiug prose of the period,” and there can be no 
doabt that, if he had given bi-maftlf entirely to literature, he would 
li*ve been one of the greatest poets and prose-wntexs of his time, 
Hia style is calm, noble, and melodious. The following is the Iwt 
seatence of the History of the World 

“0 eloquent, just, and mighty Death I whom none could advise, tho u 
P®SDaded; what none hath dared, then hast done, and whom ^ 
hib flattered, thou only hast cast out of the world and despla^, 
dnro together all the far-stretched greatuBBs, aE the pnde, 
tooE of man, and covered it all over with these two narrow wonm ' 


a Phasois Bacon ( 166X^1626), one of the 
tiunkers, and one of our best prose-writPiS; wks boanr ^ is<** 


lEmulatmg. 
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in the Strand, London, in the year 1561 He was a grave and 
precocious child, and Queen Elizabeth, who Icnew him and liked 
him, used to pat him and call limi her “young Lord Keeper”— lih 
father being Lord Keeper of the Seals in her reign At the early 
age of twelve he was sent to Trmity College, Camhndge, and re- 
momed there for tliree years In 1682 he was called to the har* 
in 1693 he was M P. for Middlesex But hia greatest nse m fortune 
did not take place till the reign of James 1.; when, in the year 1618, 
he had risen to he Lord High Chancellor of England. The title 
which he took on this occasion—for the Lord High Chancellor b 
chairman of the House of Lords—was Baron Vemlam, and a 
few years after he was created ViBcount St Albans Hib clo- 
q^uence was famous in England, and Ben Jonson said of him. “The 
fear of every man that heard him was lest he slionld make an end” 
In the year 1621 he was accused of takmg hribes, and of giving un¬ 
just decisions as a judge. He had not really been unconscientioua, 
hut he had been careless, was obliged to plead guilty, andhe'waa 
sentenced to pay a fine of £40,000, and to be imprisoned in the 
Tower durmg the king’s pleasure. The fine was remitted, Bacon 
was set free in two days, a pension was allowed him, but he never 
afterwards held ofilce of any kind He died on Easter-day of the 
year 1626, of a chill which he caught while expenmentmg on tlie 
preservative properties of snow- 

4 Hib chief prose-works in English—for he wrote many m Latm— 
are the Essays, and the Advancement of Xiearmng. His Essayi 
make one of the wisest books ever written; and a great number ol 
English thinkers owe to them the best of what they have had to eay. 
They are written m a dear, forcible, pithy, and picturesque style, 
with short sentences, and a good many illustrationB, drawn from his¬ 
tory, pobtics, and science. It is true that the style is sometiraefl 
stiff, and even rigid; hut the stifiEness is the stiffness of a nchly 
embroidered doth, into which threads of gold and silver have been 
worked. Bacon kept what he called a Promus or Commonplace- 
Book; and in this he entered strikmg thoughts, sentences, and 
phrases that he met with in the course of his reading, or that oc¬ 
curred to him during the day. He calls these sentences “ salt-pita, 
that you may extract salt out of, and sprinkle as you wtU.” The 
following are a few examples — 

“That that la Forced is not Forcible ” 

" No Man loveth bis Fetters though they be of Gold." 

“ Clear and Bound Dealing is the Honour of Man’s Nature ” 

Arch-flatterer, with whom aU the petty Flatterers have mtdligence, ii 

« Man’s Sdt” 
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•'If TMuga beuot tossed upon the Argiunents of Coirasell, they mil be tossed 
p the Waves of Fortune," 

The following are a few striking sentences from his Easays 
“Yirtiie ifl Idee a rich stone, beat plain set." 

"A man’s natiire runs either to herbs or weeds, therefore, let him season- 
jlijy water the one, and destroy the other ” 

“A crowd IS not company, and faces are but a gallery of pictures, and talk 
U % tuddmg cymbal, when there is no love." 

No man could say wiser things in pithier words, and we may 
well say of his thoughts, m the words of Tenuyeon, that they are— 

Jewels, five words long, 

That on the etretched forefinger of all time 
Sparkle for ever " 


5. WmiiiAM Shakespeare (1B84-1010) has been already treated 
flf m the chapter on the sixteenth cenjiiiiy But it may be noted 
kre that lua first two penoda—as th^y are called—fall withm the 
aiteenth, and hia last two periods within the seventeenth century. 
Hi 3 first period lies between 1691 aid 1590 j and to it are ascribed 
k early poems, his play of Bicliand IL, and some other histor¬ 
ical playsu His second period, wtich stretches from 1696 to 1601 
kids the Sonnets, the Merchant of ‘Venice, the Merry Wives of 
Windflor, and a few historical dramas. But hia third and fourth 
periods were richer m production, and m greater productions. The 
third period, which belongs to the years 1601 to 1608, produced the 
play of Julius Caesar, the great tragedies of Hamlet, Othello, 
hear, Macbeth, and some others. To the fourth period, which 
Ik between 1608 and 1613, belong the calmer and Viser diamafl, 
—Winteris Tale, The Tempest, and Henry viil. * Three 
yeais after—in 1616~he died 

6. The Second Half—The second half of the great 
imiq^ue seventeenth century was of a character 

indeed from that of the first half. The 1*^ 

ft bad to face a new world 1 iN^ew thoii^hts in 
bffces m pohtics, new powers in social matters had b®W9i 
•teadiiy, and ureaistibly rising into snptaamey «»« ^ 
ficottiah King James came to take his seat opffifct*** 

England in 1603. These new foroa* IM. is beoooffl so 
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strong that they led a king to the scaffold, and handed over the 
government of England to a section of Eepublicana Charles 
I. 'was executed in 1649, and, though hia son came hact 
to the throne in 1660, the face, the manners, the thoughts of 
England and of Englishmen had undergone a complete mtemal 
and external change. The Puritan party ivas everywhere tlie 
rilling party, and its views and convictions, in rehgion, m ' 
politics, and in literature, held unquestioned sway in almost 
every port of England In the Puritan party, the strongest 
section was formed by the Independents—the “ root and branch 
men ”—os they were called, and the greatest man among the 
Independents was Oliver Cromwell, m whose government John 
Milton was Eoreign Secretary. Milton was certainly by for 
the greatest and most powerful writer, both m prose and m 
verse, on the side of the Puritan party. The ablest verse-wnter 
on the Eoyalist or Court side was Samuel Butler, the unrivalled 
satiriat—the Hogarth of language,—the author of Hudihras, 
The greatest prose-wnter on the Eoyalist and Church side was 
Jeremy Taylor, Bishop of Doivn, in Ireland, and the author 
of Holy Living, Holy Dying, and many other works written 
ivith a wonderful eloquence. The greatest philosophical writer 
was Thomas Hobbes, the author of the Leviathan. The moat 
powerful writer for the people was John Bunyon, the immortal 
author of The PHgrim^s Progress. When, however, we come 
to the reigns of Charles II and James II., and the new inffuences 
which their rule and presence imparted, we find the greatest poet 
to he John Dryden, and the most important prose-writer, John 
Locke. 

7 The Poetry of the Second Half —The poetry of the second 
half of the seventeenth century was not an outgrowth or hiieal 
descendant of the poetry of the first half. No trace of the 
strong Elizabethan poetical emotion remained, no wnter of tks 
half-century can claim kinship "with the great authors of the 
Elizabethaa period. The three most remarkable poets m the 
latter half of this century are John Milton, Samuel Butler, 
and John Dryden. But Milton’s culture was derived chiefly 
the great Greek and Latin writers, and his poems show 
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/eff or no signs of belonging to any age or generation m particu¬ 
lar of Englisb literature Butler's poem, the Hudibras, is tbe 
only one of its land, and if its author owes anything to other 
imteM, it 18 to Trance and not to England that we must look 
for its sourcea Dryden, again, shows no sign of being related 
to Shakespeare or the dramatic writers of the early part of the 
eentuiy; he is separated from them by a great gulf; he owes 
jmti v^hen he owes anything, to the Trench school of poetry, 

B, John Milton (1608-1674), the second greatest name m Eng- 
liflh poetry, and the greatest of all our epic poets, was horn m Bread 
Street, Cheapside, London, in the year 1608—five years after the ac¬ 
cession of James I, to the throne, and eight years before the death of 
Shakespeare. He was educated at St PauTs School, and then at 
Chusfs College, Cambridge He was so handsome—with a dehcate 
ewnplexioii, clear blue eyes, and light-brown hair flowing down his 
jhoidders—that he was known as the “ Lady of Christ's.” He was 
destined for the Church; but, being early seized with a strong desire 
to compose a great poetical work which should hrmg honour to his 
country and to the Enghah tongue, he gave up all idea of becoming 
8 clergyman Filled with his secret purpose, he retired to Hoiton, 
In Bnckmghamshire, where his father had bought a small country 
Best Between the years 1632 and 1638 he studied all the best 
fireek and Latm authors, mathematica, and science; and he also 
TRote L'AHdgro and H Penseroso, Comufi, Iiyoidas, and some 
ibrter poems These were preludes, or exercises, towards the great 
poetical work which it was the mission of his life to produce. In 
1638-39 he took a journey to the Continent. Most of his time 
^ spent in Italy; and, when m Florence, he paid a visit xo Galileo 
HI prison. It had been his intention to go on to Greece; hut the 
troubled state of politics at home brought him back sooner than he 
viahed. The next ten years of hia hfe were engaged in teachii^ 
and in writing his prose worka His ideas on teaching are to ^ 
fiiundin his Tractate on Eduoatioii. The most eloq^nen t ^ hie 
prose-works is his Areopagitioai, a Speech for thn ^ 

Tnlioensed Printing (1644)—a plea for the fireedojpu'^rf^ 
lor reheving all writmgs from the criticiszn of censora 
Ibe year of the execution of Charles I —Milton was 
tff I^oreign Secretary to the Government of Qh ver 
&r the next ten years his time was tak^ ttp 
*ad with writing prose-volumes m defence of eewe® 
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Republic. In 1660 the Restoration took place, and Milton was at 
len^h free, in bis fifty-third year, to jjarry out his long-chen'^hed 
scheme of writing a great Epic poem. He chose the subject of the 
faH and the restoration of man. Paradiae Lost was completed m 
1666, but, owing to the Plague and the Fne of London, it was not 
pubhshed till the year 1667. Milton’s young Quaker fnend, EUwood 
said to him one day “ Thou hast said much of Paradise Lost, what 
hast thou to say of Paradise Pound 1 ” Paradise Regained was 
the result—a work which was written in 1666, and appeared, alou'^ 
wuth Saanson. Agonistes, in the year 1671 Milton died in the 
year 1674—about the middle of the reign of Charles II. He had 
been three time^ married 

9 L’Allegro (or “The Cheerful Man”) is a compamon poem to 
n Penaeroso (or “ Tlie Meditative Man ” ) The poems present two 
contrasted views of the life of the student They are wntten m an 
irregular kmd of octosyllahic verse The Comus—^mostly in blani 
verse—^is a lyrical drama ; and Milton’s work was accompanied hy 
a musical composition by the then famous musician Henry Lawes. 
Lyoidas—a poem in irregular rhymed verse—^is a threnody on the 
death of hLlton’s yoimg fnend, Edward King, who was drowmed 
in sailing from Chester to Dublin. This poem has been called “the 
touchstone of taste; ” the man who cannot admire it has no feehng 
for true poetry. The Paradise Lost is the story of how Satan was 
allowed to plot against the happmess of man, and how Adam and 
Eve fell through, hia designs. The style la the noblest in the English 
language; the music of the rhythm is lofty, mvolved, sustained, and 
sublime. “ In readmg * Paradise Lost," ” says Mr LoweH, “ one has & 
feeling of spaciousness such as no other poet gives” Paradise 
Regained is, m fact, the story of the Temptation, and of Chnst’s 
triumph over the wiles of Satan Wordsworth says* “‘Paradise 
Regamed* is most perfect in execution of any written by Milton 
and Coleridge remarks that “it is in its kmd the most perfect 
poem extant, though its kind may be infenor in interest.” Samflon 
Agonistea C' Samson m Struggle”) is a drama, in highly irregular 
unrhymed verse, in which the poet sets forth his own unhappy fate— 

“ Eyeless, in Gaza, at tte mill with slaves ” 

It is, indeed, an autobiographical poem—it is the story of the last 
years of the poet’s life 


10. SAMUKn Boiler (1612-1080), the wittiest of English poets, was 
bom at ^renaham, in Worcestershire, in the year 1612, four jeais 
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after birth of Milton, and four years "before tlie death of Shake¬ 
speare. He was educated at the grammar-school of "W'orcester, and 
iftenvanh at Cambridge—^bnt only for a short time. At the Resto- 
Rikrn he was made secretary to the Earl of Garhery, who was then 
President of the Prmcipahty of Woles, and steward of Ludlow Castle, 
lie first port of Ins long poem called Hudibras appeared m 1662; 
tie second part m 1663; the third m 1678. Two years after, Butler 
Jied in the greatest poverty in London He was huned in St PauPs, 
CoveDt Garden, but a monument was erected to him in Westminster 
Abbey, Upon this fact Wesley wrote the following epigram.— 

“While Butler, needy wretch, was yet alive, 

No generons patron would a dinner give, 

See him, when staived to death, and turned to dust, 

Presented with a monumental bust 

The poet’s fate is here in emblem shown,— 

He asked for bread, and he received a stone ” 

11 . The Hudibras la a burlesque poem,—a long lampoon, a 
laboured cancature,—in mockery of the weaker side of the great 
Pmnton party It is an imaginary account of the adventures of a 
Pnntau kmght and his squire m the Civil Wars It is choke-full of 
ill tmds of learning, of the most pungent remarks—a very hoard of 
wjtences and saws, “ of vigorous locutions and picturesque phrases, 
d strong, sound sense, and robust English It has been more 
^oted from than almost any book in our language. Charles IL 
fas never tired of reading it and quoting from it— 

“ He never ate, nor drank, nor slept. 

But Hudibras still near him kept”— 

UTS Butler himself 

The foUowmg are some of his beat known lines — 

“ And, like a lobster boil’d, the morn 
Prom black to red began to turn.” 

“ For loyalty is stdl the same, 

Whether it wm or lose the game* 

True as the dial to the sun, 

Altho’ it be not ahm’d upon.” 

He that complies against his will, 
la of his own opimon still.” 


12. John Bbtden ( 1681 - 1700 ), the gre^SBl ot ^ ^ 

Wfffld rank, was bom at Alclwincle, in ■“ 
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year 1631 He was descended from Piiritaii ancestors on both 
sides of Ms liouae He was educated at Westminster School, and 
at Trinity College, Cambridge. Loudon became bis settled abode m 
tbe year 1657 At the Restoration, in 1660, he became an ardent 
Royalist, and, in the year 1663, be married tbe daughter of a Royahit 
nobleman, tbe Earl of Berkshire It was not a happy marriage, the 
lady, on the one hand, had a violent temper, and, on tbe other, did 
not care a straw for the hteiary pursuits of her husband In 1666 he 
wrote his first long poem, tbe Annus Miralbilia {“ Tbe Wonderful 
Year”)) ^ which he paints the war with Holland, and the Fire of 
London; and from this date his life is one long literary labour.” 
In 1670, he received the double appomtment of Histonographer- 
Royal and Poet-Laureate. Up to the year 1681, his work lay chiefly 
m writing plays for the theatre, and these plays were written in 
rhymed verse, in mutation of the French plays ; for, from the date 
of the Restoration, French influence was paramount both in hteratnie 
and m fashion But m this year he puhhshed the first part of 
Absalom and Aohitopliel—one of the most powerful satires mthe 
language. In the year 1683 he was appomted Collector of Customs 
in the port of London—a post which Chancer had held before him 
(It 18 worthy of note that Dryden “ translated ” the Tales of Chaucer 
mto modem English.) At the accession of James II, in 1685, Dryden 
became a Roman Cathohc , most certainly neither for gam nor out 
of gratitude, but from conviction In 1687, appeared his poem of 
The Hmd and the Panther, m which he defends hia new creed 
He had, a few years before, brought out another poem called Eehgio 
Laaci (“A Layman’s Faith”), which was a defence of the Church of 
England and of her position in rehgion. In The Hmd and the 
Panther, the Hmd represents the Roman Cathohc Church, “ a milk- 
white hand, unspotted and unchanged,” the Panther the Church of 
England, and the two beasts reply to each other in all the argu¬ 
ments used by controversialists on these two sides. When the 
Revolutiott of 1688 took place, and James IL had to flee the king¬ 
dom, Dryden lost both his offices and the pension he had from 
the Crown. Hothing daunted, he set to work once more. Again 
he wrote for the stage; hut the last years of his life were spent 
chiefly m translation. He translated passages from Homer, Ond, 
and from some Itahan writers; hnt his most important work was 
the translation of the whole of Yirgil’s .ffilneid. To the last he 
Tctained hia fire and vigour, action and rush of verse ; and some of 
his greatest lync poems belong to his later years His ode called 
Alaxaander’fi Peast was written at the age of sixty-aix ; and it was 
written, at one sitting. At the age of sixty-nme he was meditating a 
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of the whole of Homer—both the Iliad and the Odyssey. 
He died at hia house m London, on May-day of 1700, and was bnned 
frth great pomp and splendour in Poets’ Comer in Westminster 
Abbey 

13, SiB best satire is the Absalom and Aohitophel; ms best 
,periiueu of reasonmg in verse is TPhe Hind and the Panther. 
Hi 3 beat ode 13 his Ode to the Memory of Mrs Anne Killigrew. 
Piyden^s style is distmguished by its power, sweep, vigour, and 
"long majestic march ” Ko one has handled the heroic couplet— 
and it was this form of verse that he chiefly used—^with more vigour 
tiaaDiyden; Pope was more correct, more sparkling, more finished, 
bnthelmd not Dryden’s magmficent march or sweeping impulsiveness. 
“The fire and spirit of the ‘ Annus Mirabihs,’ ” says his latest cntic, 
‘^are nothmg short of amazing, when the difificnltiea which beset the 
author ore remembered The glorious dash of the performance is 
lusown” His prose, though full of faults, is also very vigorous. 
It has "something of the lightning zigzag vigour and splendoiu of 
his Terse ” He always writes dear, homely, and pure English,—full 
offeree and pomt 

Many of lus most pithy lines ore often quoted — 

“Men are but children of a larger growth.” 

"Errors, like straws, upon the surface flow; 

He that would search for pearls must dive below ” 

“The greatest argument for love la love.” 

“The secret pleasure of the generous act. 

Is the great mind’s great bribe ” 

The great American cntic and poet, Mr Lowell, compares 3nm to 
‘*831 ostneh, to be classed with flying things, and capable, what with 
leap and flap together, of leaving the earth for a longer or a shorter 
qjace, but loving the open plam, where wing and foot hd|) cash 
oflier to somethmg that is both flight and run at once.” 


14 Jeeemt Taylor (1613-1007), the greatest 
ind musical English prose in his own day, was bom 
year 1613—-just three years before Shiespeare di^ 
m a barber. After attending the free grammar-flcliflfif 
hidge, he proceeded to the University. He took" 
woved to London When he was JectoMg one day al 
Aichbishop Laud was so tflVftTi by hia 
w,® fresh eloquence, and exuberant style, that 3ie hJ» ' 
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a Eellow of All Souls’ College, Oxford Wlieu tlie CimI War Liftke 
out, lie was taken prisoner by tbe Parliamentary forces, and, in¬ 
deed, suffered imprisonment more than once After the Restoratir.n 
he was presented -with a hishopnc m Ireland, where he died ni 
1667 

15 Perhaps his best works are his Holy laiving and Holy Dying. 
His style is nch, even to luxury, full of the most imagmative illus¬ 
trations, and often overloaded -with ornament He has been called 
“the Shakespeare of English prose,” “the Spenser of diiuniti,” 
and by other appellations The latter title ls a very happy descnp- 
tion, for he has the same wealth of style, phrase, and description 
that Spenser has, and the same boundless delight in setting forth his 
thoughts m a thousand different ways The followmg is a specimen 
of his writmg. He is speaking of a ship^rreck.— 

These are the thoughts of mortals, this is the end and sum of all thfeir 
designs. A dark night and an ill guide, a boisterous sea and a broken cable, 
a hard rock and a rough \vind, dash in pieces the fortune of a whole faniih ; 
and they that shall weep loudest for the accident are not yet entered mto the 
storm, and yet have suffered shipwreck ” 

Hia writings contain many pithy statements. The followmg are 
a few of them — 

** No man is poor that does not thmk himself so ” 

“ He that spends his time m sport and calls it recreation, is hke him i\ho-e 
garment is all made of fringe, and his meat nothmg hut sauce 

“ A good man is as much in awe of himself os of a whole nssembh ” 


16. Thomas Hobbes (1588-1679), a great philosopher, tv as horn 
at Malmesbury in the year 1588, He is hence called “the philo¬ 
sopher of Malmesbury ” He lived during the reigns of four Eng¬ 
lish Bfiffereigns—Elizabeth, James I, Charles I, and Cliarles 11., 
and he was twenty-eight years of age when Shakespeare died 
He is m many respects the type of the hard-working, long-lived, 
persistent Englishman. He was for many years tutor in the Devon¬ 
shire family—^to the first Earl of Devonshire, and to the third Earl of 
Devonshire—and lived for several years at the family seat of Cliats- 
worth. In his youth he was acquainted with Bacon and Ben Jonson j 
in his middle age he knew Galileo in Italy, and as he lived to the 
Age of ninety-two, he might have conversed with John Locke or 
with Darnel Defoe. His greatest work is the Leviathan , or, The 
and Power of a OommonweaJth. His style 
^ dear, n^nly, and vigorous. He tried to vTite poetry too At 
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^ advanced age of eighty-five, he wrote a translation of the whole 
jf Homer’s Iliad and Odyssey into rhymed Enghsh verse, nsing 
lifl same ^uatram and the same measure tliat Dryden employed 
a his ‘Annua Muabilis’ Two lines are still remembered of this 
[unalfitiouj speakmg of a ckld and his mother, he says— 

“ And hke a star upon her bosom lay 
Eis beautiful and shinmg golden head ” 


17. JoHU BuirrAN (1628-1088), one of the most popular of our 
pn«-\mtera, was bom at Elstow, m Bedfordshire, in the year 
l^jnst three years before the birth of Dryden. He served, 
fhen a young man, with the Parliamentary forces, and was present 
it the aiege of Leicester. At the Restoration, he was apprehended 
for ppeachiug, in disobedience to the Conventicle Act, ‘‘was had 
kne to prison, and there lay complete twelve years ” Here he 
inpported h imself and his family by making tagged laces and other 
saifjl-wares; and here, too, he wrote the immortal Pilgrim’s Pro- 
peas. After his release, he became pastor of the Baptist congre- 
ptionat Bedford. He had a great power of brmgmg persons who 
lad quarrelled together again; and he was so popular among those 
flo knew him, that he was generally spoken of as “ Bishop Bunyan ^ 
(k a journey, undertaken to reconcile an estranged father and a rebel¬ 
lions son, he caught a severe cold, and died of fever in London, m the 
year 1698, Every one has read, or will read, the Pilgrim’s Progress, 
od it may be said, without exa^eration, that to him who has not 
lead the hook, a large port of English life and history is dumb and 
nBintefligible Eunyan has been called the “ Spenser of the people,*^ 
and “the greatest master of allegory that ever lived.” Bm power 
of imagmation is something wonderful; and his simple, homely* 
lai ■yigojouB style makes everything so real, that we 
J 0 wimg a narrative of everyday events and conveiBation&^ 
vocabulary is not, as Macaulay said, “the vocabulary of the comw 
people;” rather should we say that his English is the 
the Bible and of the best religious writers. His 
eveiywhere, simple, homely, earnest, and vemaeTilar---wi«w 
Bunyan^s books have, along with 
vorka, been among the chief supports of an 
ample En gliA h 


18. JoHH Loom (iesa- 1704 ), a g«»t 
horn at WringtoD, near Bristol, in the year 1632. 
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at Oxford; but be took bttle interest in tbe Greek and Latin clasaci 
hia chef studies lying in medicine and tbe physical sciences. He 
became attached to tbe famous Lord Shaftesbury, under vhom he 
filled several pubhc offices-among others, that of CommiBsioner of 
Trade. "When Shaftesbury was obliged to fiee to Holland, Locke 
followed him, and spent several years m exile m that count^. All 
his hfe a very dehcate man, he yet, by dint of great care and thn^t- 
fulness, contnved to hve to the age of seventy-two His two most 
famous works are Some Thoughts oonoeming Education, and 
the celebrated Essay on the Human Understanding, The 
latter, whch is his great work, occupied his time and thoughts for 
eighteen years. In both these books, Locke exhibits the very genius 
of common-sense. The purpose of education is, m his opmion, not 
to make learned men, but to mamtam “a sound mind m a sound 
body;” and he begms the education of the future man even fiom 
his cradle In his philosopbcal writmgs, he is always simple; but, 
as he IB loose and vacillating in his use of terms, this sunphcity is 
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THB PIBST HALF OF THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. 

1. The Age of Prose —^The eighteenth century was an age 
(fpiose m two senses. In the first place, it was a prosaic age; 

in the second place, better prose than poetiy was pro^ 
linced hj its writers. One remarkable fact may also be noted 
ibout the chief prose-writers of this century—and that is, that 
% were, most of them, not merely able writers, not merely 
iistingiiiBhed literary men, but also men of afiairs—^men well 
TfiiBed m the world and in matters of the highest practical 
lament, while some were also statemnen holding high office. 
Urns, in the first half of the century, we find Addison, Swiff^ 
find Defoe either holding office ox infinencing and guidiug 
Ihose who held office ^ while, in the latter half, we have men 
like Burke, Hume, and Gibbon, of whom the same, or nearly 
^ same, can be said. The poets, on the contrary,, of this 
Qghteenth century, are aU of them—^with the very 
eiceptions—^men who devoted most of their hvea 
fflid had little or nothing to do with practical ^ 

Key also be noted here that the character of the 
ffintnry becomes more and more prosaic as it goes 
ksa under the influence of the spirit of poetry, unfif 
close, a great reaction makes itaeJf felt in the 
Charlton, and Bums, of Crabbe and ^ 

3- The Plrst Haaf.^The great proe^^mW W 
of the eighteenth century are Addiaon and- 
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Defoe. All of these men Lad some more or leas close con¬ 
nection with the rise of joumaliam m England, and one of 
them, Defoe, was indeed the founder of the modem newspaper. 
By far the most powerful intellect of these four was Sivift 
The greatest poets of the first half of the eighteenth century 
were Pope, Thomson, Collins, and Ghray Pope towers aboYe 
all of them by a head and shoulders, because he was mucli 
more fertile than any, and because he worked so hard and so 
untirmgly at the labour of the file—at the task of polishing and 
improvmg his verses. But the vem of poetry m the three 
others—and more especially in Collins—was much more pure 
and genuine than it was in Pope at any tune of his life—at any 
period of hia writmg Let us look at each of these wntera a 
little more closely 


3. Daniel Defoe (1861-1731), one of the most fertile unters 
that England ever saw, and one who has been the dehght of 
many generations of readers, was bom in the city of London m the 
year 1661 He was educated to be a Dissenting minister , hut he 
turned from that profession to the pursiut of trade. He attempted 
several trades,—^waa a hosier, a hatter, a prmter; and he is said also 
to have been a brick and tile maker. In 1692 he faded in business 
but, in no long time after, he paid every one of hia creditors to the 
uttermost farthing Through all hia labours and misfortiinea he was 
always a hard and carefid reader,—an omnivorous reader, too, for 
he was in the habit of reading almost every book that came m lus 
way. He made his first reputation by writing political pamphlets 
One of his pamphlets brought him into high favour with Emg 
William ; another bad the effect of placing him m the pillory and 
lodging him m prison. But whde in Newgate, he did not idle away 
Ills tune or ‘‘ languish ” , he set to work, wrote hard, and started a 
newspaper, The Review, — the earhest genuine newspaper Eng¬ 
land had seen up to hia time This paper he brought out two or 
three tunes a-week; and every word of it he wrote himself. He 
continued to carry it on single-handed for eight years In 1706, 
he was made a member of the Commission for brmging about the 
union between Engjland and Scotland; and his great knowledge of 
commerce and commercial affairs were of singular value to this Com- 
Hdaaion, In 1715 he had a dangerous iHnesa, brought on by pohtical 
excitement j and, on his recovery, he gave up most of his pohtical 
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siting, and took to tlie composition of stones and romances. 
Althongk now a man of fifty-four, he wi'ote with the vigour and 
taae of a yoimg man of thirty His greatest imaginative work 
133 written m 1719—when he was nearly sixty—The lofe and 
ftrange Surprising Adventures of Bobmaon Crusoe, of 
fork, JSflnriner, . . . written by Himself Within six years 
lie had produced twelve works of a similar kind. He is said to have 
iTitten in all two hundred and fifty books m the course of his 
Iifetmae. He died m 1731. 

i Hie best known—and it is also his greatest—work is Bobinson 
Cmsoe; and this book, which every one has read, may be compared 
nth ‘Qnlhyeris Travels,’ for the purpose of observing how imag- 
loatiTB effects are produced by different means and in different waya 
Another yigorous work of imagmation by Defoe is the Journal of 
the Plague, which appeared m 1722 There are three chief thmgs to 
lie noted regarding Defoe and his writings. These are. first, that Defoe 
possessed an unparalleled knowledge—a knowledge wider than even 
Shakespeare’s—of the circumstances and details of human life among 
ill sorts, ranks, and conditions of men j secondly, that he gams his 
nmderfol realistic effects by the freest and most copious use of 
this detailed knowledge in his works of imagmation; and thirdly, 
that he possessed a vocabulary of the most wonderful wealth His 
18 strong, homely, and vagorous, but the sentences are long, 
kxBe, clumsy, and sometimes ungrammaticaL Like Sir Walter 
Scott, he was too eager to produce laige and broad effects to take 
thae to balance his clauses or to pohsh his sentences. Like Sir 
Falter Scott, again, he possesses m the highest degree the art of 
fiiUcuhnsing 


6 . Jonathan Swibt (1067-1746), the greatest prose-wnter, in 
his own kmd, of the eighteenth century, and the opposite in most 
respects—especially m style — of Addison, was horn in Dublin 
n the year 1667. Though bom m Ireland, he was of purely 
English descent—^his father belonging to a Yorkshire family, 
his mother bemg a Leicestershire lady His father died hefi^ ^ 
wfis bom; and he was educated by the kmduess of ^ 

After being at a private school at Kilkeimy, he was sent to 
Oollege, Dublin, where he was plucked for 
oauniuafeioii, and, on a second trial, only obtoinod ^ 

special favour ” He next came to Englajod, and ^ 

Kted as private secretary to Sir William Temide, a 

rean and ambassador, who lived at Moor Park, near BidMWW* 
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Thames, In 1692 he paid a visit to Oxford, and there obtained tbe 
degree of M. A. In 1700 he went to Ireland ivith Lord Berkeley as 
lus chaplain, and while in that country was presented with sevei^ 
livings. He at first attached himself to the "Whig party, but stung 
by this party^s neglect of his labours and nients, he joined the 
Tones, who raised him to the Deanery of St Patrick’s Cathedral m 
DubliiL But, though nominally resident in Dubhn, he spent a large 
part of hiB time m London. Here he knew and met everybody 
who was worth knowing, and for some time he was the most im¬ 
posing figure, and wielded the greatest influence m all the best 
social, political, and hterary circles of the capital. In 1714, on the 
death of Queen Anne, Swift’s hopes of further advancement died 
out; and he returned to his Deimery, settled in Dublin, and “ com¬ 
menced Irishman for life ” A man of strong passions, he usually 
spent his birthday in reading that chapter of the Book of Job which 
contains the verse, “ Let the day perish in which I was bom” He 
died insane m 1745, and left hiB fortune to found a limatic asylum 
in Dubhn. One day, when taking a walk with a fnend, he saw a 
blasted ehn, and, pomtmg to it, he said . ‘‘ I shall he hke that tree, 
and die first at the top ” For the last three years of hia life he never 
spoke one word 

6 Swift has written verse; but it is bis prose-works that give 
him his high and unrivalled place in Enghsh literature. His most 
powerful work, published m 1704, is the Tale of a Tub—a satire 
on the disputes between the Roman Oathohc, Anglican, and Presby¬ 
terian Churehes His best known prose-work is the Ghilliver’s 
Travels, which appeared in 1726. This work is also a satire; but 
it is a satire on men and women,—on humamty “ Tlie power of 
Swift’s prose,” it has been said by on able critic, “ was the terror of 
his own, and remams the wonder of after times ” His style is strong, 
simple, straightforward; he uses the plainest words and the homehest 
English, and every blow teHa. Swift’s style—as every genuine style 
does—^reflects the author’s character. He was an ardent lover and a 
good hater Sir Walter Scott describes hun as “tall, strong, and 
wdl made, dark in complexion, but with bright blue eyes (Pope said 
they were “ as amre as the heavens ”), black and bushy eyebrows, 
atjuihne nose, and features which expressed the stem, haughty, and 
dauntless turn of his mind.” He grew savage under the slightest 
contradiction; and dnkes and great lords were ohhged to pay court 
to him. His prose was as trenchant and powerful as were his man¬ 
ners : it lias been compared to “ cold steel ” His own defimhon 
of a good style is ^ proper words in proper places ” 
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7 Joseph Addison (1072-1719), the moat elegant prose*wiitei— 
Pope Wfts the moae poLshed verse-\vTiter—of the eighteenth cen- 
tgiy, was bom at Milston, in Wiltshire, in the year 1672 He was 
{docsted at Charterhonae School, m London, where one of his fhends 
jjid companions was the celebrated Dick Steele^—afterwards Sir 
SicLard Steele He then went to Oxford, where he mode a name for 
imnself by his beautiful compositions in Latin verse. In 1695 he 
addressed a poem to Kmg William; and this poem brought him into 
notice with the Government of the day. Not long after, he received 
ipenaion of ;^00 a-year, to enable him to travel; and he spent some 
tune in Prance and Italy. The chief result of this tour was a poem 
eatifled A Letter firom Italy to Lord Halifax, In 1704, when 
Lord Qodolphin was in search of a poet who should celebrate in an 
adequate style the striking victory of Blenheim, Addison was intro- 
docd to him hy Lord Halifax His poem called The Campaign 
m the result; and one simile in it took and held the attention 
of all English readers, and of “ the town ” A violent storm had 
passed over England, and Addison compared the calm genius of 
i&rrlborough, who was as cool and serene amid shot and shell as in 
1 diawmg-room or at the dinner-table, to the Angel of the Storm* 
Ik hnea are these —' 


“So when an Angel by divine oommand 
With nsmg tempests shakes a guilty land^ 

Such as of late o'er pale Britannia paasedj 
OahiL and serene he drives the fLinous blast ^ 
And, pleased the Almighty’s orders to perform, 
Bides in the whirlwmd, Mid directs the storm.” 


For this poem Addison was rewarded with the post of Commissioner 
Appeals He rose, successively, to be Under Secretary of State; 
Secretary for Ireland; and, hnally, Secretory of State for England— 
an office which would correspond to that of our present Home 
Secretaiy. He manied the Countess of Warwick, to whose son he 
kd been tutor, but it was not a happy mamage. Pope says of him 
in regard to it, that— 

“ He married discord m a noble wife *’ 


He died at Holland House, Kensington, London, in i 
the age of forty-seven 

8 But it IS not at all as a poet, but as a ’Z.AmU 

» &mous in the history of literature Whi^o he ^ 

Ilk friend Steele started The Tatler, in 1709; 

sumeiDus contnhutions to this little paper- 

a fltm more famous paper, which he caB^ * 
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Addison’s wntmgs in this morning journal made its reputation Hi*; 
contributions are distinguiaiiable by being signed witli some one of tlit 
letters of tlie name OZwj— the Muse of History. A third papeij The 
Q-uardian, appeared a few years after, and Addison’s contnbutions 
to it are designated by a hand (i^") at the foot of each In addition 
to his numerous prose-writings, Addison brought out the tragedy of 
Cato in 1*713 It was very successful, but it is now neither read 
nor acted. Some of hia hymns, however, are beautiful, and are well 
known. Such are the hymn beginning, ‘‘ The spacious firmament 
on high, ” and his version of the 23d Psalm, “ The Lord my pastuie 
shall prepare.” 

9. Addison’s prose style is inimitable, easy, graceful, full of humonr 
—full of good humour, delicate, with a sweet and kindly rliythinj 
and always musical to the ear He la the most graceful of social 
satirists; and his genial creation of the character of Bir Boger de 
Coverley will hve for ever. While his work m verse is neier 
more than second-rate, his writings in prose are always first-rate. 
Dr Johnson said of his prose: “ Whoever wishes to attain an English 
style—familiar hut not coarse, and elegant but not ostentatious, 
—must give his days and nights to the study of Addison ” Lord 
Lytton also remarks “His style has tliat nameless imbanity in 
which we recognise the perfection of manner, courteous, but not 
courtier-Lke; so dignified, yet so kindly, so easy, yet high-bred. 
It 18 the most perfect form of Enghsh,” His style, however, must 
he acknowledged to want force—to be easy ratber than vigorous, 
and it has not the splendid march of Jeremy Taylor, or the noble 
power of Savage Landor. 


10. Richabd Steele (1671-1729), commonly called “ Dick Steele,” 
the friend and coUaague of Addison, was bom m Dublin, but of 
English parents, in the year 1671 The two fnends were educated 
at Charterhouse and at Oxford together, and they reraamed fnends, 
with some shght breaks and breezes, to tbe dose of life Steele 
was a writer of plays, essays, and pamphlets—^for one of which he 
was expelled from the House of Commons, hut his chief fame was 
earned in connection with the Society Journals, which he founded. 
He started many—such as Town-Talk, The Tea-Table, Chit- 
CHiat; but only the Tatler and the Spectator rose to success and 
to feme. The strongest quahty in hia wntmga is his pathos the 
floorce of tears is always at his command; and, although hmiBelf 
of a gay and even rollicking temperament, he seems to have pre¬ 
ferred this vein. The literary skiU of Addison—his happy art m 
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♦lie ehoosmg of words—did not fall to the lot of Steele; but he 
bjnore hearty and more human m his description of character He 
iedin 1729, ten years after the departure of his friend Addison 


11 Alexander Pope (1088-1744), the greatest poet of the 
ei^teenth century, waa bom in Lombard Street, London, in the 
rear of the Eevolution, 1688 Hia father was a wholesale hnendraper, 
ik, having amassed a fortune, retired to Bmfield, on the borders of 
l^mdsor Forest In the heart of this beautiful coimtry young Pope’s 
mth was spent On the death of his father, Pope left Windsor 
and toot up his residence at Twickenham, on the banka of the 
Thames, where he remained till his death in 1744. His parents 
being Eoman Catholics, it was impossihle for young Pope to go either 
to a pubho school or to one of the universities ; and hence he was 
ftlucated privately. At the early age of eight, he met with a trans- 
ktion of Homer in verse; and this volume became his companion 
n^ht and day At the age of ten, he turned some of the events 
kscnbed m Homer into a play. The poems of Spenser, the poets’ 
poet, were his next favourites ; but the writer who made the deepest 
md moat lasting impression upon his mind was Dryden, Little 
P(^ began to write verse very early. He says of himself— 

“ As yet a child, nor yet a fool to fame, 

I lisped in numbers, for the numbers came ’* 

His Ode to Solitude was written at the age of twelve, his Pas¬ 
torals when he was fifteen. His Essay on Criticism^ which was 
composed m his twentieth, year, though not published till 1711, 
established his reputation as a writer of neat, clear, sparkling, and 
degant verse. The Bape of the Look raised his reputation stdl 
higher hfacaulay pronounced it his best poem He Quincey 
declared it to be ^Hhe most exqnlsite monument of playful fency 
that umversal literature offers” Another critic has called it the 
^pafection of the mock-heroic ” Pope's moat successful poem—if 
w& measure it by the fame and the money it brought him—^vas hia 
translation of the Hlad of Homer. A great scholar said of this 
translation that it was “ a very pretty poem, but not Homer.” The 
hct IS that Pope did not translate directly from the Grerfc, hot frwn 
a French or a Latin version which he kept beside him. 

1*8 faults, and however great its deficiency as a ieprec®il«tM» 
powerful and deep simplicity of the original Oreek^ no J 

the charm and finish of its versification, or the rapwhtTV 
melody of the flow of the verse. These qualitecs make wortc 
muque in English poetry. 
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12. After finislmig the Iliad, Pope undertook a translation of die 
Odyssey of Homer This was not so successful; nor was it so \^ell 
done In fact, Pope translated only half of it himself; the other 
half was written by two scholars called Broome and Fenton Hl? 
next great poem was the Dimciad,—a satire upon those petty wntera, 
carpmg critics, and hired defamers who had tried to write doivn the 
reputation of Pope’s Homeric work “The composition of the 
‘ Dunciad’ revealed to Pope where his true strength lay, m blending 
personalities with mord rejections.” 

13. Pope’s greatest works were written between 1730 and 1740; 
and they consist of the Moral Essays, the Essay on Man, tind Xh 
Epistles and Satires These poems are foil of the finest Noughts, 
expressed in the most perfect form Mr Euskin quotes the 
couplet— 

Never elated, while one man’s oppressed, 

Never dejected, -whilst another’s blessed,’*— 

as “the most complete, concise, and lofty expression of moral temper 
existing in English words ” The poem of Pope which fiihows hia best 
and most stnkmg qualities in their most characteristic form, 15 
probably the Epistle to Dr Arbuthnot or Prologue to the 
Satires. In this poem occur the celebrated lines about Addison— 
which make a perfect portrait, although it is far from being a true 
likeness. 

His pithy lines and couplets have obtained a permanent place m 
literature Thus we have — 

“ Tme wit IS nature to advantage dressed, 

What oft was thought, hut ne’er so well expressed ” 

“ Good-nature and good-sense must ever joui 
To err is human, to forgive divine ” 

" All seems infected that the infected spy, 

As all looks yellow to the jaundic’d eye ’* 

** Fear not the anger of the -wise to raise, 

Those best can hear reproof who ment praise ” 

The greatest conciseness is visible in his epigrams and in his com¬ 
pliments ;— 

“ A vile encomium doubly ridicules 
There’s nothing blackens like the mk of fools ” 

** And not a -vanity is given in vam.” 

^ Would ye be blest ? despise low joys, low gains, 

Disdain whatever Combnry disdains, 

Bo virtuous, and he happy for your pains.” 
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14 . Pope is the foremost literary figure of his age and century, 
j]id lie is also the head of a school. He brought to perfection a style 
of writmg verse which was followed by hundreds of clever writers. 
Cowper says of him .— 

“ But Pope—his musical finesse was such. 

So nice his ear, so dehcate his touch,— 

Made poetry a mere mechanic art, 

And every warbler has his tune by heart " 

Pope was not the poet of nature or of humanity j he was the poet of 
**the town,” and of the Court. He was greatly influenced hy the 
neatness and polish of French verse; and, from his boyhood, his 
great ambition was to be a correct poet.” He worked and worked, 
polighed and polished, until each idea had received at his hands 
itsveiy neatest and most epigrammatic expression In the art of 
amdensed, compact, pointed, and yet harmonious and flowing verse, 
Pope has no eq^ual. But, as a vehicle for poetry—for the love and 
wmpathy with nature and man which every true poet must feel, 
^pe’a verse is artificial; and its style of expression has now died 
out It was one of the chief missions of Wordsworth to drive the 
Popian second-hand vocabulary out of existence. 


15. Jaiies Thomson (1700-1748), the poet of The Seasons, waa 
bom at Ednam. m Boxburghshire, Scotland, in the year 1700. He 
WB educated at the grammar-Bchool of Jedburgh, and tJien at the 
Univeraity of Edinburgh, It was intended that he should enter the 
mimstiy of the Church of Scotland; but, before his college course 
finished, he had given up thia idea: poetry proved for him too 
^ng a magnet. While yet a young man, he had written his poem 
rf Winter, and, with that in his pocket, he resolved to try his 
fertone in London. While walking about the streets, looking at the 
shops, and gazing at the new wonders of the vast metropolia, his 
pocket was picked of his pocket-handkerchief and his letters of 
introduction j and he found himself alone in London—thrown 
entirely on his own resources A publisher was, however, in tim6 
found for Winter; and the poem slowly rose into app?eciati®i and 
popularity This was m 1726 Next year, Summoir; two years 
After, Spring appeared, while Auttmm* in 1730, completed the 
Seasons, The Castle of Indolence—a poem in the %eiMeritli 
Btanza—appeared in 1748 In the same year he was 
Surveyor-General of the Leeward Islandfl^ though ho nowaar vi^ 
Ihe scene of his duty, but had his work done \sy deputy* ^ died 
At Eew in the year 1748 


2c 
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16. TLomsoii’a place as a poet is high in the second rank. Hib 
S easons have always been popular; and, when Oolendge found a 
well-ihumbed and thickly dog’s-eared copy lying on the window-sill 
of a country inn, he exclaimed “ This is true fame I ” His Oaatle 
of Indolence is, however, a finer piece of poetical work than any 
of hia other writings. The first canto is the best But the Seasons 
have been much more widely read, and a modem cntic says • 
poet has given the special pleasure which poetry is capable of giving 
to so large a number of persons in so large a measure as Thomson.® 
Thomson is very imequal in his style. Sometimes he rises to a great 
height of inspired expression ; at other times he sinks to a dull deaii 
level of pedestrian prose. His power of descnbing scenery is often 
very remarkable. Professor Or^ says • “ There is no other poet 
who surrounds us "with so much of the truth of nature, ” and he 
calls the Oastle of Indolence “ one of the gems of the language.’^ 


lY. Thomab Gray (1710-1771), the greatest elegiac poet of the 
century, was horn in London in 1716. His father was a “money- 
scrivener,” as it was called ; in other words, he was a stoek- 
hroker. His mother’s brother was an assistant - master at Eton; 
and at Eton, under the care of this unde. Gray was brought 
up One of his schooHellows was the famous Horace 'Wal¬ 
pole. After leavmg school, Gray proceeded to Cambridge; but, 
instead of reading mathematics, he studied dasaical literature, 
history, and modem languages, and never took his degree. After 
some years spent at Cambridge, he entered himself of the Inner 
Temple; but he never gave much time to the study of law. His 
father died in 1741, and Gray, soon after, gave up the law and 
went to live entirely at Cambridge. The first published of his 
poems was the Ode on a Distant Prospect of Eton College. 
The Elegy written in a Country Churchyard was handed about 
in manuscript before its publication in 1750; and it made his 
reputation at once. In 1756 the Progress of Poesy was published; 
and the ode entitled The Bard was begun. In 1768 he was ap¬ 
pointed Professor of Modem History at Cambridge, hut, though he 
studied hard, he never lectured. He died at Cambridge, at the age 
of fifty-four, in the year 1771. Gray was never married. He was 
said by those who knew him to be the moat learned man of his time 
in ^irope. Literature, history, and several sciences—all were tho3> 
known to him. He hod read everything in the world that 
waft bsait worth reading; while his knowledge of botany, 2 oologyi 
was both wide and exact 
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18. Gray’s Elegy took him Beven years to write; it contains thirty- 
two stanzas, and Mr Palgrave says they are perhaps the noblest 
stanzas in the language ” General Wolfe, when sailing down to 
attack Quebec, recited the Elegy to his officer, and declared, **Now, 
genlknan, I would rather be the author of that poem than take 
tjttebec.*’ Lord Byron called the Elegy the corner-stone of Gray’s 
poetry." Gray ranks with Milton as the most finished workman in 
jEnglidi verse; and certainly he spared no pains. Gray said hiniaelf 
that "the style he aimed at was extreme conciseness of expression, 
jet pure,' perspicuous, and musical; ” and this style, at which he 
fimed, he succeeded fully in achieving. One of the finest stanzas 
in the whole Elegy is the last, which the writer omitted in all the 
later editions — 

There scattered oft, the earliest of the year, 

By hands unseen, are showers of violets found; 

The red-breast loves to butid and warble there, 

And little footsteps lightly print the ground.” 


Ifl. William Collins (1721-1769), one of the truest lyrical poets 
<tf the century, was bom at Chichester on Christmaa-day, 1721 
He was educated at Winchester School; afterwards at Queen’s, 
and also at Magdalen College, Oxford, Before he left school he 
lad written a set of poems cjalled Persian Eolognes. He left 
tie university with a reputation for ability and for indolence; 
went to London “ with many projects in his head and little money 
in his pocket,” and there found a kind and fSast fiuend in Er 
Johnson, Hia Odes appeared in 1747, The volnme fell stdl- 
bom from the press: not a single copy was sold, no one bought^ 
or noticed it In a fit of furious despair, the unhappy author 
ttlled in the whole edition and burnt every copy with his own 
ianda. Ajid yet it was, with the single exception of the sOTgs of 
Boms, the truest poetry that had appeared in the whole of the 
eighteenth century A great cntic says ’ “ Id little book thep® 
was bardly a single false note there was, above all things, 4 
of music, aclarity of style, to which I know of no ^ 

%liah verse from the death of Andrew Marvell to » 

?iUiam Blake.” Soon after tliis great di^ppdntroaai ^ 

hre at Richmond, where he formed a 
sad other poets. In 1749 he wrote the Od|a ^ 



“In yonder grave a Rmid 

008 of the finest of his poems. Not Iw^ ly 
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disease of the brain, from which he suffered, at intervals, during this 
remainder of his short Me. He died at Chichester m 1759, at the 
age of thirtj-eight 

20. Collins’s best poem is the Ode to Evening; his most elab 
orate, the Ode on the Passions; and his best known, the Ode 
beginning— 

" How sleep the brave, who sink to rest 
By all then country’s wishes blessed 1” 

His latest and best entio says of his poems: “His range ol 
flight was perhaps the narrowest, but assuredly the highest, of 
his generation. He could not he taught singing like a finch, ht 
he struck straight upward for the sun hke a lark... The direct 
sincerity and punty of their positive and straightforward inspiration 
will always keep his poems fresh and sweet m the senses of all men. 
He was a solitary song-bird among many more or less excellent 
pipers and pianists He could put more spirit of colour mto a single 
stroke, more breath of music into a single note, than could oil the 
Teat of his generation into all the labours of their lives ” 
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THE SEOOND HALF OF THE EIGHTEENTH OBNTURT. 

1. Prose-Writers.—The four greatest prose-writers of the 
htter half of the eighteenth century are Johnson, Ctoldsmith, 
Borhe, and Q-ibbon. Dr Johnson was the most prominent 
hteiaiy figure in London at this penod, and filled in his own 
time much the same position that Carlyle lately held m literary 
cDcles, He wrote on many subjects—^but chiefly on literature 
and morals, and hence he was called “ The Great Moralist " 
Goldsmith stands out clearly as the writer of the most pleasant 
and easy prose; his pen was ready for any subject; and it has 
been said of Inm with perfect truth, that he touched nothing 
tkfc he did not adorn, Burke was the most eloquent writer 
of his time, and by far the greatest political thmker that 
England has ever produced. He is known by an essay he 
wrote when a very young man—on “ The Sublime and Beat^ 
M"; hut it is to his speeches and political wntinga that ^ 
mugt look for his noblest thoughts and most eloquent 
Gibbon IB one of the greatest historians and most ppwmW 
waters the world has ever seen. 


S, Sahuel Johmboh (1709-1784), the great 
grapker, was bom at Lichfield m the year 17^- 
bociselleT] and it was in his father’s shop 
lug habit of onmivorouB reading, or rather Wr 

BUBtreaa of the dame’s school, to which he 
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to be tbe beat Bcbolar she ever liad. After a few years at the free 
grammar-Bcbool of Lichfield, and one year at Stourbridge, he vent 
to Pembroke College, Oxford, at the age of nineteeiL Here he did 
not confine himself to the studies of the place, but indulged m a 
ivide range of iniacellaneoiis reading He was too poor to take a 
degree, and accordingly left Oxford without graduating After 
acting for some tune os a bookseller’s hack, he married a Mrs Porter 
of Birmingham—a widow with £800. With this money he opened a 
boarding-school, or “ academy as he called it, hut he had never more 
than three scholars—the most famous of whom was the celebrated 
player, David Gamck. In 1737 he went up to London, and for 
the next quarter of a century struggled for a living by the aid of 
his pen. During the first ten years of his London life he wrote 
chiefly for the ‘Gentleman’s Magozme’ In 1738 his London— 
a poem m heroic metre—appeared. In 1747 he began his famous 
Biotionary; it was completed in 1755 ; and the University of 
Oxford conferred on him the honorary degree of M.A In 1749 he 
wrote another poem—also m heroic metre—^the ‘ Yanity of Human 
Wishes.’ In 1760 he had begun the periodical that raised his fame 
to its full height—a periodical to which he gave the name of The 
Hambler. It appeared twice a-week, and Dr Johnson wrote 
every article in it for two years. In 1769 he published the short 
novel called Haeselas: it was written to defray the expenses of Ins 
mother’s funeral, and he wrote it “ in the evenings of a week.” 
The year 1762 saw him with a pension from the Government of 
£300 a-year ,* and henceforth he was free from heavy hack-work and 
hterary drudgery, and could give himself up to the largest enjoy¬ 
ment of that for which he cared most—social conversation. He was 
the best talker of his time; and he knew everybody worth knowing 
-—Burke, Goldsmith, Gibbon, the great painter Sir Joshua Beynolds, 
and many other able men. In 1764 he founded the “ Literary Club,” 
which still exists and meets in London. Oddly enough, although a 
prolific wnter, it is to another person—to Mr James BosweU, who 
first met him in 1763—^that he owes his greatest and most lasting 
feme. A much larger number of persona read Boswell’s Life of 
Johnson—one of the most entertaining hooks in all literature— 
than Johnson’s own works. Between the years 1779 and 1781 
appeared his last and ablest work, The Lives of the Poets, which 
were written as prefeces to a collective edition of the English Poets, 
puHfehed hy several London booksellers He died m 1784. 

3. Johnson’s earlier style was full of Latin words; his later style 
is more purdy English than most of the journalistic writing of the 
prerot day. Has Rambler is full of “ long-tailed words in and 
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but hiB ‘ Lives of the Poets ’ is written in manly, vigoroiis, and 
idiomatic English. In verse, he occupies a place between Pope and 
Qoldamith, and is one of the masters in the “didactic school” of 
Eogliah poetry. His rhythm and penoda are swelling and sonorous; 
and here and there he eq^uols Pope in the teMeness and condensation 
of hifi language. The following is a fair specimen :— 

'' Of all the griefs that harass the distressed, 

Sure the most bitter is a scornful jest, 

Pate never wounds more deep the generous heart, 

Than when a blockhead’s insult points the dart" 


4 Ouvua Goidbmith (1728-1774), poet, essayist, historian, and 
dramatist, was hom at Pallas, in the county of Longford, Ireland, in 
the year 1728. BSs father was an liosh clergyman, careless, good- 
hearted, and the original of the famous Dr Pniorose, in The Viear 
ofWj&efield. He was also the original of the “village preacher” 
in The Heseirted Village. 

"A man he was to all the country deoi, 

And passing nch with forty pounds a-year.” 


Oliver was educated at Trinity College, Dublm; but he left it 
vith no fixed aim. He thought of law, and set off for London, hut 
spent all his money m Dublin. He thought of medicine, and resided 
two years in Edinburgh. He started for Leyden, in Holland, to 
contmue what he called his medical studies j but he had a thirst to 
see the world—and so, with a guinea in his pocket, one shirt, and a 
flute, he set out on his travels through the continent of Europe -At 
length, on the 1st of Eebniory 1766, he landed at Dover, after an 
alMencft of two years, without a farthing in his pocket. London 
reached, he tned many ways of making a hving, as aasistant to an 
apothecary, physician, reader for the press, usher in a school, writer 
m jounuds. His first work was ^An Inquiry into the ^ato » 
PoKtfi Learning in Europe,* in 1769 J hut it appeared wjtJwult 


umne, Erom that date he wrote hooks of all 
plays. He died in his chambers m Brick Court, 
1774 

6. ColdBmith*fl best poems axe The Travei 
Village—both written m the Popian 
Stoops to Oonquer. His best prose 
Wakefield^ “the first genuine novel of 
wrote histones of England, of Borne, o# 

Ihw was done as professional, nay, ahWi' 


^ ^ 
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always in a very pleasant, lively, and readable style. Ease, grace 
charm, naturalneBS, pleasant rhythm, purity of diction—these were 
the chief characteristica of hia wntinga, “ Almost to all could 
he turn his hand poem, essay, play, story, history, natural science 
Even when satirical, he was good-natured ; and his Ketaliation la 
the friendliest and pleasantest of satires In his poetry, his words 
seem artless, but are mdeed delicately chosen with that conanmniate 
art which conceals and effaces itself: where he seems most simple 
and easy, there he has taken moat pains and given most lahonr. 


6 Edmund Bueke (1780-1797) was bom at Dublin in the year 
1730. He was educated at Tnnity College, Dublin; and in 1747 
was entered of the Middle Temple, with the purpose of reading 
for the Bar. In 1766 he was so fortimate as to enter Parhament 
as member for Wendover, m Buckinghamshire; and he sat in 
the House of Commons for nearly thirty years While m Par¬ 
liament, he worked hard to obtain justice for the colomsta of 
Horth America, and to avert the separation of them from the 
mother countiy; and also to secure good government for India. 
At the close of his life, it was his intention to take his seat in the 
Honse of Peers ob Earl Beaconsfield—^the title afterwards assumed by 
Mr Disraeli; but the death of his son, and only child—^for whom 
the honour was really meant and wished—quite broke Ins heart, 
and he never carried out his purpose He died at Beaconsfield in 
the year 1797. The hnes of Goldsmith on Burke, m his poem of 
“Retaliation,” are well known .— 

“ Here bea our good Edmund, whose genius was such 
We scarcely can praise it or blame it too much, 

“Who, bom for the nniverae, narrowed his mind, 

And to party gave up what was meant for mankmd, 

Who, too deep for his hearers, still went on refining, 

And thought of convincing while they thought of dining " 

7. Burke’s moat famous writings are Thouglitfl on the Cause of 
the present Discontents, published m 1773, Befleotions on the 
Prench Bavolution (1790); and the Detters on a Regicide 
Peace (1797). His “ Thoughts ” is perhaps tlie best of his works in 
point of style; his “ Reflections,” ore full of passages of the highest 
and most noble eloquence. Burke has been descnhed by a great cntic 
as “ the supreme writer of the century; ” and Macaulay says, that 
“ in richness of imagination, he is superior to every orator ancient 
and modem.” In the power of expressmg thought lu the strongest, 
fuQMt, and most vivid manuer, he must be classed with Shakespeare 
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and Bacoii.--and with these writers when at their best He mdiilgea 
in repetitionfl ; but the repetitions are never monotonous; they serve 
to place the subject in every possible point of view, and to enable us 
to see all sides of it. He possessed an enormous vocabulary, and bad 
the fidlest power over it; “ never was a man under whose hands 
langnage was more plastic and ductile.^' He is very fond of met¬ 
aphor, and IS described by an able cntic as “ the greatest master of 
metaphor that the world has ever seen ” 


8. Edwabd Gibbon (1787-1794), the second great prose-wnter 
of the second half of the eighteenlli centiuy, was horn at Putney, 
London, in 1737. His father was a wealthy landowner. Young 
Gibbon was a very sickly child—^the only sumvor of a dehcate 
family of seven j he was left to pass his tune as he pleased, and 
for the most part to educate himself. But he had the run of 
several good libraries j and he was on eager and never satiated reader, 
fie was sent to Oxford at the early age of fifteen; and so full was his 
inowledge in some directions, and so defective in others that he 
Fent there, he tells us himself, ''with a stock of knowledge that 
might have puzzled a doctor, and a degree of ignorance of which a 
schoolboy would have been ashamed.^' He was very fond of dis¬ 
putation while at Oxford; and the Dons of the Umversity were 
astoniahed to see the pathetic “ thin little figure, with a large head, 
dMputmg and arguing with the greatest ability” In the couise 
(if hk reading, he lighted on some French and English books tiiAt 
coavinced him for the time of the truth of the Bonian Cathohc 


fcth; he openly professed his change of behef; and this obliged 
bin to leave the University. His father sent him to Jjansanne, 
Hid placed him under the care of a Swiss clergyman there, whose 
ugmnents were at length successful in bringing him back to a 
in Protestantism. On his return to England in 1768, he 
lived in his father’s house in Hampshire; read lajgely, as’uffijal; 
but also joined the Hampshire militia as captain of a coznpa^yj sod 
the exercises and mancBUvres of hia regiment gave him sm 
into military matters which was afterwards usefiil to 
be came to write history. He published hia first work hi ^ 
was an essay on the study of literature, and wag 
la 1770 his father died; he came mto a fortune^^few 
where he sat for eight years, but never apofc^^ 
his history of the Dec^e and Fall of ^ 
phe. This, by far the greatest of his works, was Kwt 
I7d7j and was published in l788j oil hm tHrwWIjp 
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account of tlie completion of the work—it was finished at Lausanne, 
where he had hved for six years—is full of beauty “It was on the 
day, or rather night, of June 27,1787, between the hours of eleven 
and twelve, that I wrote the last hnes of the last page in a smn^le^ 
house in my garden. After laying down my pen, I took several 
turns m a covered walk of acacias, which commands a prospect of 
the country, the lake, and the mountains The air was temperate, 
the sky was serene. The silver orb of the moon was reflected from 
the waters, and all nature was silent I will not describe the first 
emotion of ]oy on the recovery of my freedom, and perhaps the 
estabhshment of my fame But my pnde was soon humbled, and 
a sober melancholy was spread over my mind by the idea that I had 
taken an everlastmg leave of an old and agreeable companion, and 
that, whatever might be the future fate of my history, the life of 
the historian must be short and precarious ” Gibbon died m 1794, 
about one year before the birth of another great historian, Grote, the 
author of the ‘ History of Greece.’ 

9 Gibbon’s book is one of tbe gieat historical works of the world. 
It covers a space of about thirteen centuries, from the reign of 
Trajan (98), to the fall of the Eastern Empire in 1453, and the 
amount of readmg and study required to write it, must have been 
idmoat beyond the power of our conceiving The skill in arranging 
and disposing the enormous mass of matter m his history is also 
unparalleled. BLs style is said by a cntic to be “ copious, splendid, 
elegantly rounded, distmguished by supreme artificial skiU.” It is 
remarkable for the proportion of Latm words employed. While 
some parts of our translation of the Bible contam os much as 96 
per cent of pure English words, Gibbon has only 58 per cent the 
rest, or 42 per cent, are words of Latin origin. In fact, of all our 
great Engli^ writers, Gibbon stands lowest m Ins use of pure English 
words, and the two writers who come nearest him in this respect 
axe Johnson and Swift The great Greek scholar, Professor Porson, 
said of Gibbon’s style, that “ there could not be a better exercise for 
a schoolboy than to turn a page of it into English.” 

10. Poets^—^The chief poets of the latter half of the eighteenth 
century belong to a new world, and show very httle trace in 
their writings of eighteenth-century culture, ideas, or prejudices 
Most of the best poets who were horn m this half of the eight¬ 
eenth century and began to write in it—such as Crabbe and 
Voids worth—are true denizens, m the character of their minds 
agy^^elugB, of the nineteenth. The greatest poets of the 
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period axe Cowper, Crabbe, and Bums; and along with these 
jiay be mentioned os little inferior, Chatterton and Blaie, 
of the most ongmal poets that haye appeared m any 
hteiafnre 


11 . WHiHAM CowPBR (1731-1800), one of the truest, purest, and 
nreetert of En^sh poets, was bom at Great Berkhampstead, in 
Hertfordehire, m 1731. Bis father, Dr Cowper, who was a nephew 
of Lord Chancellor Cowper, was rector of the parish, and chaplain 
to Gfeoige 11. Young Cowper was educated at Westminster School; 
and *^th6 great proconsul of India,” Warren Eastings, was one 
of hs flohoolfellows. After leaving Westminster, he was entered 
of tbe Middle Temple, and was also articled to a sohcitor. At the 
age of thirty-one he was appointed one of the Clerks to the House of 
Lords j hut he was so tembly nervous and timid, that he threw up the 
ippomtoent. He was next appomted Clerk of the JoumaLs—a post 
which even the shyest man might hold, but, when he found that he 
would have to appear at the bar of the House of Lords, be went home 
and attempted to commit suicide. When at school, he had been ter¬ 
ribly and persistently buUied; and, about this time, his mind had 
been somewhat affected by a disappomtment m love. The form of 
his insanity was melancholia; and he had seveTal long and severe 
attacks of the same disease m the after-course of his life. He had to 


be placed m the keeping of a physician; and it was only after fifteen 
months’ seclusion that he was able to face the world. Giving up all 
idea of professional or of public life, he went to live at Huntingdon 
with the Unwins ; and, after the death of Mr Unwin, he removed 


with Mrs Unwm to Olney, in Buckinghamshire. Here, m 1773, 
another attack of melancholia came upon him. In 1779, Cowper 
joined with Mr Hewton, the curate of file parish, in publishing the 
Olney Hymns, of which he wrote sixty-eight But it was not tiH 
he was past fifty years of age that he betook himself senofiriy tooths 
writing of poetry. His first volume, which contained 
Conversation, Hetirement, and ofiier poems m herohs ^ 
peored in 1782. Kih second volume, which indiuded 
John Gilpin, was published in 1785. His translfltdw 
and Odyssey of Homer—a translation into blank 
wrote at the regular rate of forty Imes , 

Mrs Unwin now had a shock of paralysis ,* 

B^ed with mental iHness; and from 179J ^ ^ 

bi8 condition was one of extreme mispryy ^ 

He thought himself an outcast from 
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myself,” lie wrote to a friend, “ to Le scrambling always in the darlc, 
among rocks and precipices, without a guide, but with an enemy ever 
at my heels, prepared to push me headlong ” The cloud never bfted, 
gloom and dejection enshrouded aU hia later years, a pension of 
£300 a-year from Gleorge HI. brought him no pleasure , and he died 
insane, at East Dereham, in Norfolk, in the year 1800 In the poem 
of The Castaway he compares himself to a drowning sailor 

No voice divine the storm allayed, 

No hght propitious shone, 

When, far from all effectual aid. 

We perished—each alone— 

But I beneath a rougher sea, 

And whelmed m blacker golfs than he ” 

12 . Hia greatest work is The Task; and the best poem m it is 
probably “The Wmter Evening” His best-known poem is John 
Oilpin, which, like “ The Task,” he wrote at the request of lus 
fnend, Lady Austen. Hia most powerful poem is The Castaway. 
He always writes in clear, cnsp, pleasant, and manly English He 
hunself says, in a letter to a friend “ Perspicuity is always more 
than half the battle. . A meaning that does not stare you in the 
face 18 as bad as no meaning, ” and this direction he h im s el f always 
earned out Oowper’s poems mark a new era m poetry; lus style 
IB new, and his ideas are new. He is no follower of Pope, Southey 
compared Pope and Cowper as formal gardens m comparison 
With woodland scenery.” He is always ongmal, always true— 
tiue to lus own feeling, and true to the object he is desciibing. 
“ My desenphons,” he wntes of “ The Task,” “ are all from nature; 
not one of them second-handed My delmeations of the heart are 
from my own experienee ” Everywhere in his poems we find a 
genuine love of nature, humour and pathos in his description of 
persons; and a punty and honesty of style that have never been 
surpassed. Many of his wdl-put lines have passed into our common 
stock of everyday quotations. Such are— 

God made the country, and tnaoi made the town.” 

Tanety’s the very spice of life 
That gives it all its flavour ” 

“ The heart 

May give a useful lesson to the head, 

And Leammg wiser grow without his hoolca ” 

“ Beware of desperate steps. The darkest day, 
live tall to-morrow, will have passed away.” 
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13 . Qkob<J0 Orabbb (1764-18S2), tlie poet of the poor, was bom 
atildboroiigli, in Suffolk, on Christmas Eve of the year 1754 He 
gtodfl fcliua midway between Goldsmith and Wordsworth—mid- 
wj between the old and the new school of poetry. His father 
fsa sftlfrmaster—or collector of salt duties—at the little seaport 
Afer being taught a little at several schools, it woe agreed that 
fleoige should be made a surgeon. He was accordingly apprenticed; 
kt he was fonder of writing verses than of attending coses, His 
116111017 for poetry was astonishing; he had begun to write verses 
jtthe age of fourteen; and he filled the drawers of the surgery with 
lua poetical attempts. After a time he set up for himself in practice 
at Aldborough; but most of his patients were poor people and poor 
relations, who paid him neither for his physic nor his advice. In 
17^9 he Tdsolved “ to go to London and venture alL” Accordingly, 


betook a berth on board of a saihng-packet, carrying with him a 
Jittle money and a number of manuscnpt poems. But nothing suc- 
fieedfid with him; he was reduced to his lost eightpence. In this 
ftraitj he wrote to the great statesman, Edmund Burke; and, while 
the answer was coming, he walked all night up and down Tfast- 
minater Bridge Burke took him in to his own house and found 
I publisher for his poems. 

14. In 1781 The Library appeared; and m the same year 


Cmbbe entered the Church, In 1783 he published The Village— 
8 poem which Dr Johnson revised for him. This work won for him 
an estabhahed reputation; but^ for twenty-four years after, Crabbe 
gave himself up entirely to the care of bis parish, and published 
only one poem— The iN'ewepaper. In 1807 appeared The Pariah 
Better i in 1810, The Borough; in 1812, Tales In Verse; 
and, m 1819, his last poetical work, Tales of the Hall. Eixmi this 
time, till his death in 1832—-thirteen years after—he produced no other 
poem. Personally, he was one of the noblest and kindest of 
he was known as the gentleman with the,sour name and 
fiountenance; ” and he spent most of his mcome on the 
15. Crabbers poetical work forms a prominent 
English hterature His style is the style of the eigh 
—with a strong admixture of his own; hia way of th 
objects he selects for description, belong to 3 
Pope depicted ^^the town,” pohtics, and abstlp^v 
desmbes the country and the country poor,*?! 

^e lowest and poorest life, and more < 
of the village population of Ins time 
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He does not paint the lot of the poor with the rose-coloured tints 
used hy Goldsmith; he boldly denies the existence of such a village 
as Aiibnni; he groups such places with Eden, and says— 

‘^AnTium and Eden can be found no more/' 

he shows the gloomy, hard, despairing side of English country life. 
He has been called a “ Pope in worsted stockmgs,” and the Hogarth 
of song ” Byron describes him as 

“Nature’s sternest painter, yet the heat.” 

Now and then his style is flat, and even coarse , hut there is cverv- 
where a genuine power of strong and bold paintmg. He is alw 
on excellent master of easy dialogue. 

All of hiB poems are written m the Popian conplet of two ten- 
syllabled lines. 


16 Bobert Burns (1760-1796), the greatest poet of Scotland, was 
bom in Ayrshire, two miles from the town of Ayr, in 1759. The 
only education he received from his father was the schooling of a 
few months ; but the family were fond of leadmg, and Bobert was 
the most enthusiastio reader of them all Every spare moment he 
could find—and they were not many—^he gave to reading; he safe at 
meals “with a book in one hand and a spoon in the other;” and m 
this way he read most of the great EngHsh poets and prose-writers 
This was an excellent education—one a great deal better than most 
people receive, and some of our greatest men have had no better 
Bnt, up to the age of sixteen, he had to toil on his father’s farm from 
early morning till late at mght. In the intervals of hia work he con¬ 
trived, by dint of thrift and industry, to learn Prench, mathematics, 
*and a httle Latin. On the death of his father, he took a small farm, 
but did not succeed. He was on the point of embarking for Jamaica, 
where a post had been found for hiiUj when the news of the sncceas- 
ful Bale of a small volume of his poems reached him ; and he at once 
changed his mmd, and gave up all idea of emigrating. His Mends 
obtained for him a post as exciseman, in which his duty was to 
gauge the quantity and quality of ardent spirits — a post full of 
dangers to a man of his excitable and emotional temperament He 
"Went a great deal into what was called society, formed the acqnaint- 
aiice of many boon companions, acqmred habits of intemperance that 
ha <5Q^ not riiake off, and died at Dumfries m 1796, in his thnty- 

17* BEis beat po^ms are lyrical, and he is himself one of the fore- 
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most lyncal poets in the world. His songs have probably been more 
gDijgj and in more parts of the globe, than the songs of any other 
fnter that ever lived. They are of every kind—songs of love, war, 
mirfh, sorrow, labour, and social gatherings. Professor Craik says * 
«0ae charactenstio that belongs to whatever Bums has wntten is 
that, of its kmd and in its own way, it is a perfect production. His 
poetiy IS, throughout, real emotion melodiously uttered, instmct with 
paffiion, but not less so with power of thought,—full of hght as well 
as of fire.” Most of his poems are written in the North-English, or 
Lowland -Scottish, dialect The most elevated of his poems is 
The Vision, m which he relates how the Scottish Muse found bini 
at the plough, and crowned him with a wreath of holly One of 
hifl longest, as well as finest poems, is The Cottar’s Saturday 
Night, which IB written in the Spensenan stanza. Perhaps his 
most pathetic poem is that entitled To Mary in Heaven. It is 
of a singular eloquence, elevation, and sweetness. The first verse 
nufi thus— 


“ Thou Imgenng star, with lessening ray, 

That lov'st to greet the early mom, 

Again thou uflher'st in the day 
My Mary from my sonl was tom, 

0 Mary 1 dear departed shade! 

Where is thy place of blissM rest? 

See’st thou thy lover lowly laid? 

Hear’st thou the groans that rend his breast?” 

He is, as his latest critic says, ** the poet of homely human nature ; ^ 
and his genius shows the beautiful elements m this homelmess; and 
tliat what IB homely need not therefore be dull and prosaic. 


18. Thojiab CBLiraBETON and Whliam Blakh are two jn^r 
poet^ of whom little is known and less said, but whose woai » of 
the most poetical and genuine kmd.'—Ohatterton was bom b 4 [fotstol 
in the year 1*762 He was the son of a schoolmaster, who died befors 
lie was bom. He was educated at Colston’s Blue-Coat ^ 

Bristol; and, while at school, read his way steadily thnoa^ecfljy 
book in three circulating libraries, He began to wi^ 

^ of fifteen, and in two years had produced a laige 

—some of them of the highest value. In 1770, ha Aamfe 

don, with something under five pounds m 

fflflde up to try his fortune as a litsraiy 

was only a boy of seventeen, to live by 

ifigly, he set to work and wrote ey&ey kind 
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essays, atones, political articles, songs for public singers, and all the 
time he was half starving. A loaf of bread lasted him. a week, and it 
was “ bought stale to mahe it last longer.” He had made a foend of 
the Lord Mayor, Beckford; but before he had time to hold out a hand 
to the stnigghng boy, Beckford died. The struggle became harder 
and harder—^more and more hopeless; hia neighbours offered a httle 
help—a small com or a meal—he rejected all, and at length, on the 
evemng of the 24th August 1770, he went up to hia garret, locked 
himself in, tore up aU hia manuacnpts, took poison, and died. He 
waa only seventeen. 

19, Wordsworth and Colendge spoke with awe of his geninsj 
Keats dedicated one of his poems to his memory; and Colendge 
copied some of his rhythms. One of hia best poems is the Mm- 
strel's Boimdelay— 

“ 0 sing unto my roundelay, 

0 drop the bnny tear with me, 

Dance no more on holy-day, 

Like a running nver be 
My love is dead, 

Gone to hia death-bed 
All under the -willow-tree 

“ Black his hair as the winter night, 

White his skin as the summer snow. 

Red hiB face as the morning hght, 

Cold he lies m the grave below 
My love is dead. 

Gone to his death-bed 
All under the wiUow-tree.” 


20. WiLLiAK Blake (1757-1827), one of the moat original poets 
that ever lived, was bom in London m the year 1767. He was 
brought up as an engraver; worked steadily at his bnsmeaa, and 
did a great deal of beautiful work in that capacity. He in feet 
illustrated his own poems—each page bemg set in a fantastic design 
of his own invention, which he himself engraved. He was also 
his own prmter and publisher. The first volume of hia poems was 
published in 1783 , the Songa of Xunooenoe, prohahly his best, 
appeared in 1787. He died in Fountain Court, Strand, London, 
in the year 1827. 

21. Bbs latest critic says of Blake: TTih detachment from the 
ordinary cuirents of pactic^ thought left to his mind an unspoiled 
and dehghtfol samplicity wHch has perhaps never been matched in 
English poetry.^” Simplicity—-the perfect simplicity of a child— 
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leititiful simplicity—simple and childlite beauty,—such is the cluef 
BOte of the poetry of Blake ‘‘ Where he is successful, his work has 
the fresh perfume and perfect grace of a flower ” The most remark¬ 
able point about Blake is that, while living in an age when the poetry 
of Pope—and that alone—was everywhere paramount, his poems 
ghoff not the smallest trace of Pope’s influence, hut are absolutely 
cngmal His work, in fact, seems to be the first bnght streak of the 
golden dawn that heralded the approach of the full and splendid 
ilgylight of the poetry of Wordsworth and Colendge, of Shelley and 
Byron, Hij3 best-known poems are those from the ^ Songs of Inno- 
cence’—such as Piping down the valleys wild; The Lamb; The 
(figer, and others. Perhaps the most remarkable element m Blake’s 
poetry is the sweetness and naturalness of the rhythm. It seems 
eareleas, but it is always beautiful; it grows, it is not made; it 
B hkj a wild field-flower thrown up by Nature in a pleasant green 
idd Such are the rhythms m the poem entitled Night;— 

“ The sun descending in the west. 

The evening star does shine. 

The birds ore silent m their nest, 

And I must seek for mine 
The moon, like a flower 
In heaven’s high hower, 

With silent dehght 

Sits and smiles on the night 

“ Farewell, green fields and happy grove. 

Where flocks have ta’en dehght; 

Where lomha have nibbled, silent move 
The feet of angels bright 
Unseen they pour blessing, 

And joy without ceasing, 

On each hud and blossom, 

On each sleeping bosom.” 
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CHAPTEE VIIL 

THE FIRST H4LF OF THE NINETEENTH CENTURY 

1 New Ideas.—The end of the eighteenth and the beginumg 
of the nineteenth century are ahke remarkable for tlie new 
powers, new ideas, and new life thrown into society. The 
coming up of a high flood-tide of new forces seems to coincide 
with the beginning of the French Eevolution in 1789, when 
the OYerthrow of the Bastille marked the downfall of the old 
ways of thinking and acting, and announced to the world of 
Europe and America that the old —the ancient mode 

of govenung—^was over. Wordsworth, then a lad of nineteen, 
was excited by the event almost beyond the boimds of self- 
control He says in his Excursion”— 

“ Blifls was it in that dawn to be ah-ve. 

But to be young was very Heaven ’ ” 

It was, mdeed, the dawn of a new day for the peoples of 
Europe The ideas of freedom and equality—of respect for 
man as man—were thrown into popular form by France, they 
became living powers in Europe 3 and m England they am- 
mated and inspired the best nimds of the time—^Bums, Cole¬ 
ridge, Wordsworth, Shelley, and Byrom Along with this high 
tide of hope and emotion, there was such an outburst of talent 
and genius in every kind of human endeavour in England, as 
was n^ver seen before except in the Elizabethan period Great 
events produced great powers j and great powem in their tum 
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[joflght alout great events. The war with Amenoa, the long 
j^le with Ifapoleon, the new political ideas, great victories 
ly sea and land,—all these were to he found in the hegmning 
Df the nineteenth century. The English race produced great 
Easn in mimberB—almost, it might he said, m groups. We had 
oust leaders, hke I^elaon and Wellmgtoii; hrilhant generals, 
like Su Charles Napier and Sir John Moore ; great statesmen, 
like Fox and Pitt, like Washmgton and Ernnkhn; great en¬ 
gineers, hke Stephenson and Brunei; and great poets, like 
IToidsworth and Byron. And as regards literature, an able 
eiitic remarks; ‘*We have recovered in this century the Ehza- 
bflthMi magic and passion, a more than Elizabethan sense of 
liflteaiily and complexity of nature, the Elizabethan music of 
Iwgaage.” 

i Great Poets.—The greatest poets of the first half of the 
aneteenth century may be beat arranged in groups. There 
Tire Wordsworth, Coleridge, and Southey—commonly, but 
amecesaarily, described as the Lake Poets. In their poetic 
llwDght and expression they hod little in common, and the 
liot that two of them hved most of their lives in the Lake 
fflontiy, is not a sufficient justification for the use of the term, 
llfiie were Soott and Campbell—both of them Scotchmen, 
liiere were Byron and Shelley—^both Enghshmen, both brou^t 
^ at the great public schools and the univei'sitieB, bat both c^ 
jfed away by the influence of the new revolutionaiy ideaa 
hatly, there were Moore, an Irishman, and young 
ijileidid promise of whose youth went out m an eaj^ ^ 
tefc ti3 learn a little more about each, and in the orte w 


3. WHiLUH WoRDBWOETn (1770-1860) 
Boath, a town in CumbeTland, which 
4^ Cockm: and the Derwent His father, 
W agent to Sir James Lowther, who afe 
kaadale, William waa a boy of a stifF, laorf, 
ttd as lug mother died when he was a 
*Iiea he was fourteen, he grew up with V* 
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paients and guardians. He was sent to bcLooI at Hawksbead, m the 
Vale of Esthwaite, in Lancashire j and, at the age of seventeen, pro¬ 
ceeded to St John’s College, Cambridge After takmg his degree of 
B A. in 1791, he resided for a year in France He took sides -vnth 
one of the parties in the Eeign of Terror, and left the eountry only 
in time to save his head. He was designed by his imcles for the 
Church; but a friend, Raisley Calvert, dying, left him J900 j and he 
now resolved to live a plain and frugal life, to join no profession, but 
to give himself wholly up to the writing of poetry In 1798, he 
published, along with his fnend, S T. Coleridge, the Lyrical 
Ballade. The only work of Coleridge’s m this volume was the 
‘‘Ancient Manner.” In 1802 he marned Mary Hutchinson, of 
whom he speaks in the well-known lines— 

“ Her eyes as stars of Twilight fair, 

Iiike Twihght’s, too, her dusky hair, 

But all things else about her drawn 
From May-tune and the cheerfid dawn.” 

He ohtamed the post of Distnbutor of Stamps for the county of 
Westmoreland; and, after the death of Southey, he was created 
Poet-Lauxeate by the Queen —He settled with his wife in the 
Lake country, emd, in 1813, took up his abode at Rydol Mount, 
where he lived till his death m 1860. He died on the 23d of April 
—the death-day of Shakespeare 

4. His longest works are the Exonrsion and the Prelude—both 
being parts of a longer and greater work which he intended to write 
on the growth of his own mind. His best poems are his shorter 
pieces, such as the poems on Lucsy, The Cuckoo, the Ode to Duty, 
the IntlmationB of Immortality, oud several of his Sonnets. He 
says of his owil poetry that hia purpose m writmg it was “to console 
the afflicted; to add Bunahme to daylight by making the happy 
happier; to teach the young and the gracious of every age to 
see, to think, and feel, and therefore to become more actively and 
securely virtuous ” His poetical work is the noble landmark of a 
great transition—both m thought and iu style He drew aside 
poetry from questions and interests of mere society and the town 
to the scenes of Nature and the deepest feelings of man as man. 
Li style, he refused to employ the old artificial vocabulary which 
Pope and his followers revelled m, he used the simplest words he 
could find; and, when lie hits the mark in his sunpl^ form of ei- 
|®es^a, hk style is as forcible as it is true. He says of his own 
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“ The moving acscident is not my trade, 

To freeze the blood I have no ready arts; 

’Tis my delight, alone, m summer shade, 

To pipe a simple song for thvnJeATig hearts ** 

If (jne were asked what four lines of his poetry best convey the feel- 
iDg of the whole, the reply must be that these are to be found m his 
uSong at the Feast of Brougham Castle,”—lines written about ‘^the 
good Lord Clifford ” 

“ Love had he found in huts where poor men he, 

His daily teachers had been woods and rills,— 

The silence that is in the starry sky, 

The sleep that is among the lonely hills " 


5. Walter Soott (1771-1882), poet and novelist, the son of 
a Scotch attorney (called in Edinburgh a W S. or Writer to 
Signet), was bom there m the year 1771. He was educated at the 
High School, and then at the College—now called the University 
-of Edinburgh. In 1792 he was called to the Scottish Bar, or 
became an “advocate” During his boyhood, he had had several 
illnesaes, one of which left him lame for hfe. Through those Itmg 
periods of sickness and of convalescence, he read Percy’s ‘Rehques 
of Ancient Poetry,’ and almost all the romances, old plays, and epic 
poems that have been published m the EngUsh language. This 
^ve his nund and imagination a set which they never lost all 
through life. 

6 . His first publications were translations of German poems. In 

fte year 1806, however, an original poem, the Iiay of ttie Iiftat 
Minstrel, appeared; and Scott became at one bound the foreaBost 
poet of the day, iSCarmiozL, the Dady of the other 

poems, followed with great rapidity. But, in 1814, 

mto his head that his poetical vem was worked outj the a te o f 
Byron was rising upon the literary horizon; and he now Mkh 
wif up to novel-writnig Eis first nov^ W 
inonymously in 1814. O-uy Mamnoring, 

Boy, and others, quickly followed; and, thou|£||^ 
wthorship was well kept both by printer and 
Scott was generally believed to be the writer of 
^ frequently spoken of as “the Great Untoflww^ 
ft baronet hy George lY. m 1820 
7 His expenses m 
hud, induced him to 
ind with Constable, 


)uildmg Abbot 
0 into parfenership with Bail 
us pubhaheTpr Both 


m l^dark 
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year of 1826 ; and Scott found Mmself unexpectedly liable fox the 
large eum of i;i47,000 Sucb a load of debt would have utterly 
crushed most men, but Scott stood clear and undaunted in front of 
it. “ Gfentleznen,” he said to his creditors, “ time and I agamst any 
two. Let me take this good ally into my company, and I bebeve 
I shall be able to pay you every farthing ” He left his beautiful 
country house at Abbotsford; he gave up all his country pleasures* 
he surrendered all hia property to his creditors; he took a small house 
in Edinburgh; and, m the short space of five years, he had paid off 
^130,000. But the task was too temble, the pace had been too hard • 
and he was struck down by paralysis. But even this disaster did not 
daunt bun. Agam he went to work, and ogam he had a paralytic 
stroke. At last, however, he was obliged to give up ; the Govern¬ 
ment of the day placed a royal fngate at hia disposal, he went to 
Italy; but his health had utterly broken down, he felt he could get 
no good from the mr of the south, and he turned his face towards 
home to die. He breathed his last breath at Abbotsford, m sight of 
his beloved Tweed, with his family around hmi, on the 21st of Sep¬ 
tember 1832. 

8 . His poetry is the poetry of action. In imaginative power he 
ranks below no other poet, except Homer and Shakespeare. He 
delighted in war, in its movement^ its pageantry, and its events, 
and, though lame, he was quartermaster of a volunteer corps of 
cavalry. On one occasion he rode to muster one hundred miles in 
twenty-four hours, composmg verses by tbe way. Much of “ Marmion ” 
was composed on horseback. “ I had many a grand gallop,” he Bays, 
“ when I was thinking of * Marmion.’ ” His two chief powers in verse 
are his narrative and hia pictorial power. His boyhood was passed 
m the Borderland of Scotland—“ a district in which every field has 
its battle and every rivulet its song, ” and he was at home in eveiy 
part of the Highlands and the Lowlands, the Islands and the Borders, 
of his native country. But, both in his novels and his poems, he was 
a painter of action rather than of character. 

9, His prose works are now much more read than his poems; but 
both are foil of life^ power, literary skill, knowledge of men and 
women, and strong^sympathy with all past ages. He wrote so fast 
that Mb sentences are often loose and ungrammatical; but they are 
never unidiomatic or stiff. The rush of a strong and large life goes 
through them, and camea the reader along, forgetful of all minor 
blemishes. His best novels ore Old Mortality and Kenilworth; 
bis greatest romance is Xvanlioe. 

10 SsKUBii TATiion CoLBEiDGE (1772-1884), a true poet, and 
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avnter of noble prosGj was bom at Ottery St Mary, m Pevousbue, 
in 1772. Hia father, who was vicar of the pansh, and master 
of the grammar - school, died when the boy was only nine years 
of age. He was educated at Chnaf s Hospital, in London, where 
hia most famous schoolfellow was Charles Lamb; and from there 
he went to Jesus College, Cambridge. In 1793 he had fallen into 
debt at College; and, in despair, left Cambridge, and enlisted 
in the 15th Light Dragoons, under the name of Silas Tomkins 
Comberbatoh. He was quickly discovered, and hia discharge soon 
obtamed While on a visit to his fnend Robert Southey, at 
Bristol, the plan of emigrating to the banks of the Susquehanna, in 
Pennsylvania, was entered on; but, when aU the friends and fellow- 
emigrants were ready to start, it was discovered that no one of them 
had any money.—Coleridge finally became a hterary man and jour¬ 
nalist. His real power, however, lay in poetry j but by poet^ he 
could not moke a living. His first volume of poems was published 
tt Bristol, in the year 1796 , but it was not till 1798 that the Eime 
of the jAiioient Mariner appeared in the ^ Lyrical Ballads.’ His 
next greatest poem, Chrlstabel, though written in 1797, was not 
published till the year 1816. His other best poems are Love; 
Uqjeetioii--an Ode; and some of bis shorter pieces His best 
poetry was written about the close of the century **Colendge," 
said Wordsworth, “was in blossom from 1796 to 1800.”—As a cntic 
and prose-writer, he is one of the greatest men of his time. His best 
works in prose are The Priend and the Aids to ReflectioiL He 
died at Highgate, near London, m the year 1834 
11 . His style, both in prose and m verse, marks the beginning of 
the modem era. His prose style is noble, elaborate, eloquent and 
full of subtle and involved thought; his style in verse is always 
musical, and abounds m rhythms of the most stardiug and novel 
yet always genuine—^kind. Chrlstabel is the poem that is most 
fill of these fine musical rhythms. 


12 . Robhbt Southey (1774-1843), poet, ^reviewer, hiatei^ 
but, above aU, man of letters, — the iriflod of Coleridge ana 
Wordsworth,—was bom at Bristol in 1774, He was edu^ted at 
Weatmmster School and at Balliol College, Oxfmd. ™ rST 

riage with Miss Edith Fncker-a sister of tke wife 
lidge—he settled at Greta Hall, near Eeswick, in 1803; ajw 
there until his death in 1843. In 1813 be was cwafed 
Laureate by George III -He was the most indefetiga^ 

He wrote poetry before breakfast; history between hrcMfiiet 
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dinner; renews between dinner and supper; and, even when tabng 
a constitutional, he had always a book ]n his hand, and walked along 
the road reading He began to wnte and to publish at the age of 
nineteen; he never ceased writing till the year 1837, when his brain 
softened from the effects of perpetual labour. 

13. Southey wrote a great deal of verse, but much more prose, 
Hia prose works amount to more than one hundred volumes; buthig 
poetry, such as it is, will probably live longer than his prose. His 
best-known poems are Joan of Arc, written when he was nmeteenj 
Thalaba the Destroyer, a poem in irregular and unrhymed verse; 
The Curse of Kehama, m verse rhymed, but irregular; and 
IRoderick, the last of the Gkiths, written in blank verse. He 
wiU, however, always he best remembered by his shorter pieces, 
such as The Holly Tree, Stanzas written in My Library, and 
others.—His most famous prose work is the Life of Nelson. Hia 
prose style is always firm, clear, compact, and sensible. 


14. Thomas Campbell (1777-1844), a noble poet and bnlhont 
reviewer, was bom in Glasgow in the year 1777. He was educated 
at the High School and the Universiiy of Glasgow. At the 
age of twenty-two, he published his Pleasures of Hope, which at 
once gave him a place high among the poets of the day. In 1803 
he removed to London, and foUowed hterature as his profession; 
and, in 1806, he received a pension of ^£200 a-year from the 
Government, which enabled him to devote the whole of his time to 
hia favourite study of poetry. His best long poem is the Gertrude 
of Wyoming, a tale written in the Spenserian stanza, which 
he handles with great ease and power. But he is best known, 
and will be longest remembered, for his short lyrics—which 
glow with passionate and fiery eloquence—such as The Battle of 
the Baltic, Ye Mariners of England, Hohenlinden, and 
others He was twice Lord Hector of the University of Glasgow. 
He died at Boulogne m 1844, and was huned in Poeta^ Comer, 
Westminster Abbey. 


16. Thomas Moose (1779JL8Ba), poet, biographer, and historian 
—but most of all poet—was bom in DuhUn in the year 1779. 
He began to print verses at the age of thirteen, and may be said, 
like Pope, to have “heped in numbers, for the-numbers came.” 
Ho came to Xiondon in 1799, and was q[uickly received into 
fe g O^WTOi hle society In 1803 he was made Admiralty Registrar 
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at Bermuda , hxvt he Boon gave up the post, leaving a depntv 
in his place, who, some years after, embezzled the Government 
fonda, and brought financial ruin upon Moore. The poet's fnenda 
offered to help him out of his money difficulties, but he most 
honourably declined all such help, and, like Sir 17. Scott, re¬ 
solved to clear off all claims against him by the aid of his pen alone. 
Eor the next twenty years of his life he laboured incessantly; and 
volumes of poetry, history, and biography come steadily from his 
pen. His best poems are his Irish Melodies, some fifteen or six¬ 
teen of which are perfect and impenahahle; and it is as a writer 
of songs that Moore will live on the literature of this countn-. 
He boasted, and with truth, that it was he who awakened for thm 
century the long-silent harp of his native land— 

** Dear Haip of my Country 1 in darkness I found thee. 

The cold cham of silence hod hung o’er thee long. 

When proudly, my own Island Harp, I unbound thee, 

And gave all thy chords to light, freedom, and song," 

Hia best long poem is Lalla BKiokh.—His prose works are little 
read nowadays. The chief among them are his Life of Sheridan^ 
and hia Life of Lord Byron.—He died at Sloperton, in Wjitehw, 
m 1862, two years after the death of Wordsworth. 


16. Geor&e Gordon, Lord Byron (1788-1824), a great Enghah 
poet, was bom in London m the year 1788. He was the only child 
of a reckless and unprmcipled father and a passionate mother. He 
was educated at Harrow School, and afterwards at Trinity College, 
Oamhndge. His first volume—^Hours of Idleneas—was publiAed 
m 1807, before he was nineteen. A critique of this juvenile work 
which appeared in the ‘ Edmbnrgh Review' stnng him to poasion; 
and he produced a very vigorous poetical reply m 'ffinglifth BardA 
and Scotoh EevlewerB- After the pnbhcation of this book, Byron 
travelled in Germany, Spam, Greece, and Turkey for two years; 
and the first two cantos of the poem entitled Childfi Harold's 
FUgrimage were the outcome of these travels. This poem at once 
placed him at the head of English poets, “he woke one morning,* 
he said, “ and found himself famous,” He was married in the year 
1816, but left his wife in the following year; left his natiYe 
country also, never to return First of all he settled at Geneva, 
where he made the acquaintance of the poet Shellqr, and where he 
wrote, among other poMUs, the thud canto of Chllde Harold and 
the Prisoner of ChlUon. In 1817 he removed to Venice, where be 
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oompoaed the fourth canto of Childe Harold and tbe Lament of 
Tasso; hia next resting-place was Kavenna, where he wrote aeveral 
plays. Pisa saw him next; and at this place he spent a great deal 
of hia time in close intimacy with Shelley. In 1821 the Greek 
nation rose in revolt against the cruelties and oppression of the 
Turkish rule ; and Byron’s sympathies were strongly enlisted on the 
side of the Greeks He helped the struggling little country with 
contributions of money, and, in 1823, sailed from Geneva to take a 
personal share in the war of bberation. He died, however, of fever, 
at Miasolonghi, on the 19th of April 1824, at the age of thirty-six 
17. His best-known work is Cliilde Harold, which is written in 
the Spenserian stanza. His plays, the best of which are Manfred 
and SardanapSluB, ore written in blank verse.—Hia style is re¬ 
markable for its strength and elasticity, for its immensely powerfnl 
sweep, tireless energy, and brilliant illustrations. 


18. Peroy Btbbhe Shelley ( 1702 - 1822 ),— who has, like Spen¬ 
ser, been called “the poet’s poet,”—^was bom at Pield Place, near 
Horsham, in Sussex, in the year 1792. He was educated at Eton, 
and then at University College, Oxford. A shy, diffident, retiring 
hoy, with sweet, gentle looks and manners—like those of a girl— 
hut with a spmt of the greatest fearlessness and the noblest m- 
dependence, he took little share in the sports and pursmts of his 
schoolfellowa. Obliged to leave Oxford, in consequence of havmg 
written a tract of which the authorities did not approve, he married 
at the very early age of nineteen. The young lady whom he 
married died in 1816, and he soon after married Maiy, daughter 
of Wilhom Gbdwm, the eminent author of ‘ Political Justice.’ In 
1818 he left England for Italy,—^hke his fnend, Lord Byron, for 
ever. It was at Haples, Leghorn, and Pisa that he chiefly resided. 
In 1822 he bought a little boat—“ a perfect plaything for the sum¬ 
mer” he calls it, and he used often to make short voyages m it, md 
wrote many of his poems on these occasions. When Leigh Hunt 
was lying ill at Leghorn, Shdley and his friend WiUiams resolved 
on. a coasting tnp to that city. They reached Leghorn in safety; 
hut, on the return journey, the boat sank m a sudden squall. 
Captaiu Boberts was watching the vessel with his glass from the 
top of the Ii^hom lighthouse, as it crossed the Bay of Spezzia. a 
bl^k cloud arose; a storm came down; the yesBeds sailing with 
^i^ey*s boat were wrapped in darkness; the cloud passed; the 
am shone out, end all was clear again; the larger vessels rode on; 

ShcUey’h boat had disappeared. The poet’s body was cast on 
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shore, but the qnaTantme laws of Italy required that everything 
thrown up on the coast should be burned. no repreaentationa could 
alter the law; and Sbelle/s ashes were placed in a box and buried 
m the Protestant cemetery at Home 
19. Shelley's beet long poem is the Adonaaa, an elegy on the death 
of John Keats It is written in the Spenserian stanza. But this 
true poet will be best remembered by his short lyncol poems, such 
as The Cloud, Ode to a Skylarl^ Ode to the ‘West Wind, 
Stanzas written in Deflection, and others.—Shelley has been 
called “the poet's poet," because his style is so thoroughly transfu»e<l 
hy pure imagination He has also been called “ the maater-Binger 
of our modem race and age; for hia thoughts, hia words, and his 
deeds all sang together.” He is probably the greatest lync poet of 
this century. 


20 . John Khats (1705-1821), one of our truest poefc*, was 
horn in Moordelds, London, in the year 1795. He was educated 
at a private school at Enfield. Hia desire for the pleasures of 
the intellect and the unagmation showed itself very early at school; 
and he spent many a half-hohday in writing translationa from 
the Eoman and the Erench poets. On leaving school, he wu 
apprenticed to a surgeon at Edmonton—the scene of one of John 
Gilpin’s adventures ; but, in 1817, he gave up the practice of suigeify, 
devoted himself entirely to poetry, and brought out hia first volmae. 
In 1818 appeared his Endymion. The' Quarterly Beview’ handled 
it without mercy Keats’s health gave way, the seeds of consump¬ 
tion were in his frame , and he was ordered to Italy in 1820, as the 
last chance of saving his life But it was too late The air of Italy 
could not restore him He settled at Kome with his friend Severn; 
but, in spite of all the core, thought, devotion, and watching of his 
friend, he died in 1821, at the age of twenty-five. He was buried 
m the Protestant cemetery at Rome; and the mscripUon oa hia 
tomb, composed hy himself, is, “ Eere lies one vifum rums w lent 
in water” 

21 His greatest poem is written, in blank terse, oa 

the overthrow of the “early gods” of Greece. But he will moat 
probably be best remembered by his marveUons odes, such as the 
Ode to a Nightingale, Ode on a Grecian TTm, To Autumn, 
and others. His style is clear, sensuous, and beantifol; and he has 
added to our literature lines that will always live. Such m the 
following *— 

“ A thmg of beauty ifl a floy for ever " 
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** Silent, upon a peak in Danen.” 

“ Then felt I like aome watcher of the skies 
When a new planet swuna into hie ken.” 

“ Perhaps the self-same song that found a path 
Through the sad heart of Ruth, when, sick for home, 
She stood m tears amid the ahen com.” 


22 Prose-Writers.—We have now to consider the greatest 
proae-wnters of the first half of the nineteenth century, rust 
comes Walter Scott, one of the greatest novehsts that ever 
lived, and who won the name of The Wizard of the ITorth ” 
from the marvelloiis power he possessed of enchaining the 
attention and fascinating the minds of his readers. Two other 
great writers of prose were Charles Lanib and Walter Savage 
Landor, each in styles essentially different. Jane Austen, 
a yoimg English lady, has become a classic m prose, heeanse her 
work IS true and perfect within its own sphere. De Qulnoey 
is perhaps the writer of the most ornate and elaborate English 
prose of this penod. Thomas Carlyle, a great Scotsman, with 
a style of overwhelming power, but of occasional grotesqueness, 
like a great prophet and teacher of the nation, compelled states¬ 
men and philanthropists to think, while he also gamed for him¬ 
self a high place m the rank of historians. Macaulay, also of 
Scottish descent, was one of the greatest essayists and ablest 
writers on history that Great Bntam has produced. A short 
survey of each of these great men may be useful, Scott has 
been already treated of. 


23. Chahlbs Lamb (1776-1884), a perfect Enghsh essayist, 
was horn m the Inner Temple, in London, m the year 1775 
His father was clerk to a barrister of that Inn of Qowit Charles 
was educated at Chnst^s Hospital, where his most famous school¬ 
fellow was S. T. Coleridge. Brought up in the very heart of 
London, he had always a strong feeling for the greatness of the 
metropolis of the world. “I often shed tears,” he said, “m the 
motley Strand, for fnlneas of joy at so much hfe,” He was, indeed, 
a thorough Cockney and lover of London, as were also Chaucer, 
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Spenser, Milton, and Lamb’s fnend Leigh Hunt Entermg the India 
House as a clerk m the year 1792, he remamed thei'e thirty-three 
years, and it was one of hia odd sayings that, if any one wanted to 
see hia “works,” he would find them on the shelves of the India 
Houae.—He la greatest as a wnter of prose, and his prose is m 
its way, unequalled for sweetness, grace, humour, and quaint terns, 
among the writings of this century. His heat prose work is the 
Essays of Elia, which show on every page the most whimsical and 
humorous subtleties, a quick play of intellect, and a deep sympathy 
with the sorrows and the joys of men Very little verse came from 
his pen. “ Charles Lamb’s nosegay of verse,” says Professor Dowden, 
"may be held by the small hand of a maiden, tind there is not in it 
one flaunting flower ” Perhaps the best of his poems ore the short 
pieces entitled Hester and The Old Familiar Faces.—He retired 
from the India House, on a pension, m 1826, ond died at Edmonton, 
near London, in 1834, His character was as sweet and refined as his 
fltyle; Wordsworth spoke of him as “Lamb the frolic and the 
gentle, ” and these and other fine qualities endeared him to a large 
circle of friends. 


24. Wai/eeb Savage Lakdoe (1775-1864), the greotest proee- 
wnter m his own style of the nineteenth century, was horn at 
Ipaley Oourt, m Warwickshire, on the 30th of January 1776--the 
umiversary of the execution of Charles I. He was educated at 
Rughy School and at Oxford, hut his fierce and insubordinite 
temper—which remamed with him, and injured him all his life- 
procured his expulsion from both of these placea As hen to it 
large estate, he resolved to give himself up entirely to litereture; 
and he accordingly declined to adopt any profession. Living m 
almost purely intellectual life, he wrote a great deal of prose 
and some poetry j and his first volume of poems appeared before the 
dose of the eighteenth century. His life, which began in the leigu 
of George III, stretched through the reigns of George IV. and 
Wfiliam IV, into the twenty-seventh year of Queen Victoria; and, 
in the course of this long life, he had manifold expenences, many 
loves and hates, fnendships and acquamtancediips, with pciw^ of 
every sort and rank. He joined the Spanish army to fight Isapo- 
leon, and presented the Spanish Government with laige sums of 
money. He spent about thirty years of his hfe in ITorence, where 
he wrote many of his works. He died at Florence in the year 1864. 
His greatest prose work is the Imaginary CJonveTaatioiis ; his best 
poem is Count Julian; and the character of Count Julian has b*«i 
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ranked by De Qmncey with the Satan of Milton. Some of bia 
smaller poetic pieces are perfect; and there is one, B,oae Aylmer 
Avntten about a dear yornig friend, that Lamb was never tired of 
repeating.— 

“ Ah 1 what avails the sceptred race 1 
Ah 1 what the form divme 1 
What every virtue, every grace 1 
Rose Aylmer, all were thine! 

“Rose Aylmer, whom these wakeful eyes 
Shall weep, hut never see 1 
A night of memories and sighs 
I consecrate to thee.” 


25. Jane Austen (1775-1817), the most dehcate and faithful 
painter of Englash social life, was bom at Steventon, in Hamp¬ 
shire, m 1776—^in the same year as Landor and Lamb She wrote 
a flTnflIl number of novels, most of which are almost perfect m 
their minute and true pamtmg of character Sir Walter Scott, 
Macaulay, and other great writers, are among her fervent admirers 
Scott says of her writing “ The big bow-wow strain I can do myself, 
like any now going; but the exquisite touch which renders ordmary 
commonplace things and characters interesting, from the truth of the 
description and the sentiment, is denied to me.” She works out her 
characters by making them reveal themselves m their talk, and by 
an mfinite senes of muinte touches Her two best novels are Emma 
and Pride and Pretjudioe. The interest of tliem depends on the 
truth of the pamtmg, and many thoughtful persons read through 
the whole of her novels every year. 


26. Thomas Be Quinoby (1786-1869), one of our most hnlliant 
essayists, was horn at Greenhays, Manchester, in the year 1785, 
He was educated at the Manchester grammar - school and at 
Worcester College, Oxford While at Oxford he took httle share 
in the regular irtndies of his college, but read enormous numbers 
of Greek, Latin, and English books, as his taste or whim sug¬ 
gested. He knew no one; he hardly knew his own tutor “ Por 
the first two years of my residence in Oxford,” he says, “ I com¬ 
pute that I did not utter one hundred words.” After leaving 
Oxford) he lived for about twenty years in the Lake countiy, and 
became acquainted with Wordsworth, Hartley Colendge 
of 8. Coleridge), and John Wileon (afterwards known es 
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Professor Wilson, and also as the “Chnstopher Nortih” of ‘Black- 
vood’a Maganne *) Suffering from repeated attacks of neuralgia, he 
gradually formed the habit of takmg laudanum j and by the time he 
]iad reaped the age of thirty, he drank about 8000 drops arday. 
This unfortunate habit injured his powers of work and weakened his 
In spite of it, however, he wrote many hundreds of essays and 
articles in reviews and magazines. In the latter port of his Hfe, he 
hved cither near or in Edinburgh, and was always employed in dream¬ 
ing (the opium increased his power both of dreaming and of mus¬ 
ing), or in studying or writing. He died m Edinburgh m the year 
1869 .—Many of his essays were written under the signature of “The 
English Opimn-Eater.” Probably his beat works axe The Confes- 
aionfl of aai Opium-Eater and The Vision of Sudden Death. 
The chief characteristics of his style are majestic rhythm and elabo¬ 
rate eloquence. Some of his sentences are almost as long and as sub- 
tamed as those of Jeremy Taylor ; while, m many p^^ssages of 
reasoning that glows and brightens with Ertiong passion and emoticai, 
he 18 not inferior to Burke He possessed an enonuous vocahulaiy 
.-in wealth of words and phrases he surpasses both Ifacanlay and 
Carlyle, and he makes a very large—perhaps even an excessive—u« 
of Latin words He is also very fond of using metaphors, pcisomfi- 
cations, and other figures of speech. It may be said without exaggera¬ 
tion that, next to Carlyle’s, Do Quincey’s style is the most stimn^ag 
and inspiriting that a young reader can find among modem wiiten 


S7. Thomas Oarltle (1795-1881), a great thinks, casay^ 
and historian, was bom at Ecclefechan, in Dumfriesshire, in the 
year 1796. He was educated at the burgh school of Attnan, 
and afterwards at the TJniversity of Edmhuigh. CSassic* and the 
higher mathematics were his favourite studies; and he was fliore 
especially fond of astronomy. He was a teacher for some 
leaving the University Eor a few years after this he was coig^m 
in mmor hterary work; and translating from the (Jeiman occup*ad a 
good deal of his tune. In 1826 he manied Jane Welsh, aiwata 
of abilities only infenor to his own. His first on^nal 
Sartor Eesartus (“The Tailor Eepatched"), which appeared m 


1834, and excited a m«at deal of attention—a oooit wuot am ~ 
to many tLe eleotno spark winch first woke into life their pow« of 
ihonght and reflection Erom 1837 to 1840 he ^ 

tares in London; and these lectures were listened to b^he best ^ 
most thoughtful of the London people. The 
afterwards appeared m the form of a hook, und^ the 
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and Hero-WoraMp. Perhaps his moat remarkahle book—a book 
that 18 unique in all English hterature—is The Erenoh Revolu¬ 
tion, which appeared m 1837. In the year 1846, his CromweU’s 
Letters and Speeches were published, and drew after them a large 
number of eager readers In 1866 he completed the hardest piece of 
work he had ever undertaken, his History of Frederick IL, com¬ 
monly called the Glreat. This work is so highly regarded m 
Germany as a truthful and painstaking history that officers in the 
Prussian army are obhged to study it, as containing the best accoxmt 
of the great battles of the Continent, the fields on which they were 
fought, and the strategy that went to win them. One of the crown¬ 
ing external honours of Carlyle’s Me was his appointment as Lord 
Rector of the University of Edinburgh m 1866 , but at the very tune 
that he was dehvermg his famous and remarkable Installation Ad¬ 
dress, his wife lay dying in London. This stroke brought temble 
sorrow on the old man j he never ceased to mourn for his loss, and to 
recall the yirtues and the beauties of character in his dead wife; 
“the light of hifl Me,” he said, “ was quite gone outand he wTote 
very little after her death. He himself died m London on the 6th 
of February 1881, 

28. Carlyle^s Style,—Carlyle was an author by profession, a 
teacher of and prophet to his countrymen by his mission, and a 
student of history by the deep interest be took m the life of man. 
He was always more or less severe in his judgments—he has been 
called “ The Censor of the Age,”—^because of the high ideal which 
he set up for his own conduct and the conduct of others —He shows 
in his histone writings a splendour of imagery and a power of dra¬ 
matic grouping second only to Shakespeare’s In command of words 
he IS second to no modem Enghsh wnter. His style has been highly 
praised and also energetically blamed. It is rugged, gnarled, dis¬ 
jointed, full of irregular force—shot across by sudden kind lights of 
imagination—fuH of the most striking and indeed astonishing 
epithets, and inspired by a certain gnin Titanic force His sen¬ 
tences axe often clumsily built. He himself said of them “ Perhaps 
not more than nine-tenths stand straight on their legs; the remainder 
axe in quite angular attitudes; a few even sprawl out helplessly on 
an sides, quite broken-backed and dismembered.” There is no 
modem writer who possesses so large a profusion of figurative lan¬ 
guage. His works are also full of pithiest and most memorable 
sayings, such as the following:— 

(lenitiB is an immense capacity for taking paans ” 

Do the duty wbich. lies nearest thee I Th> second duty will already have 
become clearer ” 
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“ History is a miglity drama, enacted upon the theatre of time, with ^xuh 
for lamps, and eternity for a background ” 

«All tme -vvoik la sacrecL In alL true work, were it but true hand-lahonr, 
there is aomethmg of divineness Labour, wide as the earth, has its <iumnut iit 
heaven.” 

'Remember now and always that Life is no idle dream, but a solemn 
jeabty based upon Eternity, and encompassed by Etermty, Find out your 
task; stand to it the night cometh when no man can work ” 


29. Thomas BABmaTON Macaulay (1800-1850), the most popu¬ 
lar of modern histonane,—an essayist, poet, statesman, and orator, 
—was bom at Eothley Temple, m Leicestershire, m the year 1800. 
His fatlier was one of the greatest advocates for the abolition of 
Blavery, and received, after his death, the honour of a monument in 
Westminster Abbey. Youiig Macaulay was educated privately, and 
then at Trinity College, Cambridge He studied classics with great 
dili^rence and success, but detested mathematics—a dislike the conse¬ 
quences of which lie afterwards deeply regretted. In 1824 he was 
elected Bellow of bis college Hia first hterary work was done for 
Knight’s ‘Quarterly Magozme’, but the earliest piece of writing 
that brought him into notice was his famous essay on Hilton^ 
wntten for the ‘ Edinburgh Eeview ’ in 1826. Several years of hia 
life were spent in India, as Member of the Supreme Council; and, on 
his return, he entered Parbament, where he eat as M.P. for Edin¬ 
burgh Several offices were filled by him, among others that of 
Paymaster-General of the Borces, with a seat in the Cabmet of Lord 
John EusseH In 1842 appeared hia Lays of Ancient Bome» 
poems which have found a very large number of readers. Hia 
greatest work is bis History of England fifom the Aooewion 
of Jaanes II. To enable himself to write this history he read 
hundreds of books, Acts of Parliament, thousands of pamphlets, 
tracts, broadsheets, ballads, and other flying fragments of literature; 
and he never seems to have forgotten anything he ever read. In 
1849 he was elected Lord Eector of the TJmversity of Glasgow; and 
m 1857 was raised to the peerage with the title of Baron Macaulay 
of Eothley—the first bterary man who was ever called to the House 
of Lords. He died at Holly Lodge, Kensington, in the year 1859. 

30 Macaulay’s Style.— One of the most remarkable qualities in 
his style IS the copiousness of expression, and the rem^kahle power 
of putting the some statement in a large nnmheT of different ways. 
This enormous command of expression corresponded with the extra¬ 
ordinary power of his memory At the age of eight he could repea 

2 E 
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the whole of Scott’s poem of “ Manmon." He was foucl, at tins early 
age, of big words and learned Enghsh, and once, when he was asked 
by a lady if hia toothache was better, he replied, “ Madam, the agony 
18 abated' ” He knew the whole of Homer and of Milton by heart • 
and it was said with perfect truth that, if Milton’s poetical works 
could have been lost, Macaulay would have restored every hue with 
complete exactness. Sydney Smith said of him. “Tliere are no 
limits to hi 3 knowledge, on small subjects as on great; he is like a 
book in breeches ” His style has been called “ abrupt, pointed, and 
oratorical.” He is fond of the arts of surprise—of antithesis—and of 
epigram. Sentences like these are of frequent occurrence — 


"Cranmer could vmdicate himself from the chaigeof hemg a heretic onlv 
by argnnents whudi made him out to be a murderer ” 


" The Puntan hated bear-baiting, not because it gave pam to the hear, hut 


Besides these elements of epigram and antithesis, there is a vast 
wealth of illustration, brought from the stores of a memory which 
never seemed to forget anythmg He studied every sentence with 
the greatest care and minuteness, and would often rewrite para¬ 
graphs and even whole chapters, until he was satisfied with the 
vanety and clearness of the expression “He could not rest,” it 
was saad, “imtil the punctuation was correct to a comma; until 
evKfy paragraph concluded with a telling sentence, and every sen¬ 
tence flowed like dear running water.” But, above all things, he 
strove to make his style perfectly lucid and immediately intelhgible. 
He is fond of countless details; but he so masters and marshals these 
details that each only serves to throw more light upon the mam 
statement His prose may be descnhed as pictorial prose. The 
character of his mind was, like Burke’s, combative and oratorical; 
and he writes with the greatest vigour and animation when he is 
attacWng a policy or an opinion 
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CHAPTER IX. 

TEE SECOND HALE OP THE NINETEENTH OBNTUET. 

1. Science —The second half of the nineteenth century is 
distinguished by the enormous advance made in science, and in 
the apphcation of science to the industries and occupations of 
the people. Chemistry and electricity have more especially 
made enormous strides Withm the last twenty years, chem¬ 
istry has remade itself into a new science; and electncity has 
taken a very large part of the labour of mankmd upon itself. 
It carries our messages round the world—under the deepest seas, 
over the highest mountains, to every contment, and to eveiy 
great city; it lights up our streets and pubhc halls; it drives 
our engines and propels our trams. But the powers of imaginar 
hon, the great literary powers of poetry, and of eloquent pros% 
—especially in the domain of fiction,—^have not decreased because 
science has grown. They have rather shown stronger devsk^ 
mants. We must, at the same time, remember that a great deal 
of the hterary work pubhshed by the writers who lived, ot sxe 
still hving, in the latter haK of iius century, was written in ^ 
former half. Thus, Longfellow was a man of foriy-thr®^ 
JTennyson was forty-one, in the year 1850; and bo^ had hy 
that time done a great deal of their best work. The same is 
true of the prose-wnters, Thackeray, Dickensi, and Bui&in. 

2. Poets and Prose-Writers. —^The six greatest po^ of 
latter half of this century are liongfeHow, a distingui^fid 
Amencan poet, Tennyson, ISIrs Browningf Bob&pt 
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ing, William Morris, and Matthew Arnold. Of these, Mrs 
Browning and Longfellow are dead—Mrs Browning having died 
in 1861, and Longfellow in 1882.—The four greatest writers of 
prose are a?hackeray, Biokens, George Eliot, and Rnskin. 
Of these, only Buskin is alive. 


3 Henry Wadsworth Longfellow (1807 - 1882), the most 
popular of American poets, and as popular in Great Britain as lie 
is in the United States, was bom at Portland, Maine, in the year 
1807, He was educated at Bowdom College, and took his degree 
there ia the year 1826 His profession was to have been the law; 
but, from the first, the whole bent of his talents and character was 
literary. At the extraordinary age of eighteen the professorship of 
modem languages in his own college was offered to him; it was 
eagerly accepted, and m order to (^nabfy himself for his duties, he 
spent the next four years in Germany, France, Spain, and Italy. 
His first important prose work was Outre-Mer, or a Pilgrimage 
beyond the Sea. In 1837 he was offered the Cliair of Modem 
Languages and Literature in Harvard University, and he agam paid 
a visit to Europe—this time giving hia thoughts and study chiefly to 
Germany, Denmark, and Scandinavia In 1889 he pubhshed the 
prose romance called Hyperion. But it was not as a prose-wnter 
that Longfellow gained the secure place he has m the hearts of the 
Enghsh-speaking peoples, it was as a poet His first volume of 
poems was called Voices of the IS'ight, and appeared in 1841, 
Bvangelme was published m 1848, and Hiawatha, on which his 
poetical reputation is perhaps most firmly based, in 1856. Many 
other volumes of poetry—^both original and translations—^have also 
come from his pen ; but these are the best The University of Ox¬ 
ford created him Doctor of Civil Law m 1869. He died at Harvard 
in the year 1882. A man of singularly mild and gentle character, of 
sweet and charming manners, his own lines may be apphed to him 
with perfect appropnateness— 

“His gracious presence upon earth 
Was as a fire upon a hearth, 

As pleasant songs, at morning sung, 

The words that dropped from his swe^ tongue 
Strengthened our hearts, or—heard at night— 

Made all our slumbers soft and light.” 

4. TiongfeHow^a Style.—In one of hia prose works, Longfellow 
himseH says, ‘^In character, in manners, in style, m all thmgs, the 
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BUpreme excellence is simplicity ” Tlus simplicity he steadily aiiaed 
at, and in almost all his writings reached; and the result is the 
sweet lucidity which is manifest in his best poems His verse has 
been characterised as “simple, musical, sincere, sympathetic, clear 
BB crystal, and pure as snow ” He has written in a great variety 
of measures — in more, perhaps, than have been employed by 
Tennyson himself Hia “Evangeline” is written m a kind of 
dactylic hexameter, which does not always scan, but which is almost 
always musical and impressive— 

“Fair was she and young, when in hope began the long jottraey, 
Faded was she and old, when m dleappomtment it ended,” 

The “ Hiawatha,” again, is wntteu m a ti’ochaic measure—each verse 
contaiamg four trochees— 

“ ^ Farewell I ' said he, “ Minnehaha, 

Farewell, 0 my Inughmg water I 
All my heart is buned ^v^tll you, 

All' my I thou'ghts go I on'ward [ wi'th yon!' ” 

He IB always careful and pamstaking with his rhythm and with the 
cadence of his verse. It may be said with tniUi that Longfellow 
has taught more people to love poetry than any other English wnter, 
however great. 


6. Alfred Tennyson, a great English poet, who has wwfcteu 
beautiful poetry for more than fifty years, was bom at Somersbj, 
in Lmcolnahire, m the year 1809. He is the yoimgest of three 
brothers, all of whom are poets. He was educated at Cambridge, 
and soma of his poems have shown, in a striking light, the forgotten 
beauty of the fens and flats of Cambridge and Lmcolnshire. In 1829 
he obtained the Chancellor's medal for a poem on “ Timhuctoa” In 
1830 he published his first volume, with the title of Poems chiefs 
Lyrical—a volume which contained, among other beautiful verses, 
the “ BecoUections of the Arabian Nights ” and “ The Dying Swam” 
In 1833 he issued another voliune, called simply Poems; and th» 
contained the exquisite poems entitled “Theh^er'a Daughter* and 
“ The Lotos-Eaters ” The Prineesfl, a poem os remaikalde for ita 
fltnkmg thoughts as for its perfection of language, appeared 
The In Memorlnm, a long senes of short poems in memory hia 
dear friend, Arthur Henry Hallam, the son of Halla m histowa»i 
was published in the year 1850. When Wordsworth died m 
Tennyson was appointed to the oflce of Poefr-Lamwta 
from the time when Dryden was forced to resign it m 16»i 
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time when Southey accepted it m 1813, had always been held by 
third or fourth rate writers, in the present day it is held by the man 
who has done the largest amount of the best poetical work The 
Idylls of the King appeared in 1859 This senes of poems—per- 
haps his greatest—contains the stones of “Arthur and the Kmghte 
of the Eoimd Table ” Many other volumes of poems have been given 
by him to the world In hia old age he has taken to the writing of 
ballads and dramas His baUad of The Eevenge is one of the 
noblest and most vigorous poems that England has ever seen The 
dramas of Harold, Queen Mary, and Becket, are perhaps his 
best; and the last was wntten when the poet had reached the age 
of seventy-four. In the year 1882 he was created Baron Tennyson, 
and called to the House of Peers. 

6. Tennyson’a Style.—Tennyson has been to the last two gener¬ 
ations of Englishmen the national teacher of poetry He has tned 
many new measures , he has ventured on many new rhythms, and 
he has succeeded in them all. He la at home equally in the slowest, 
most tranquil, and most meditative of rhythms, and in the rapideat 
and most impulsive Let us look at the following lines as an 
example of the first. The poem is wntten on a woman who is 
dying of a lingering disease— 

“ Fail ifl her cottage m its place, 

Where yon broad water sweetly slowly ghdes 
It sees itself from thatch to base 
Bream m the sliding tides. 

“ And fairer she but, ah 1 how soon to die 1 
Her qmet dream of life this hour may cease 
Her peaceful bemg slowly passes by 
To some more perfect peace.” 

The very next poem, “ The Sailor Boy,” m the same volume, is— 
though wntten m exactly the same measure—driven on with the 
most rapid march and vigorous rhythm— 

He rose at dawn and, fired with hope, 

Shot o'er the seething harbonr-bar, 

And reached the ship and caught the rope 
And whistled to the moming-Btar ” 

And this is a striking and pronainent choxactenstic of all Tennyson^s 
poetry Everywhere the sound is made to be “ an echo to the sense ”; 
the style is in perfect keeping with the matter In the “ Lotos- 
Esters,” we have the sense of complete indolence and deep repose 
in— 
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** A land of streams 1 Some, like a downward smoke, 
Slow-dropping veils of tLinnest lawn, did go." 

In tke “ Boadicea,” we have the rusli and the shock of battle, the 
doamg of legions, the hurtle of arms and the clash of armed men— 

” Phantom aonnd of blows descending, moan of an enemy massacred, 
Phantom wail of women and children, multitndinoua agonies ” 

Many of Tennyson^a sweetest and most pathetic lines have gone nght 
into the heart of the nation, such as— 

“ But oh for the touch of a vanished hand, 

And the sound of a voice that is still I” 

All hifl language is highly polished, ornate, rich—sometimea Spen¬ 
serian m luxuriant imagery and sweet music, sometimes even Homenc 
m massiveness and severe simplicity Thus, m the “ Morte d’Arthnr," 
he speaks of the kmght walking to the lake as— 

“ Clothed with his breath, and looking as he walked, 

Larger than human on the frozen hills," 

Many of his pithy Imes have taken root in the memory of the Eng¬ 
lish people, such as these— 

** ’Tis better to have loved and lost, 

Than never to have loved at all." 

** For words, like Nature, half reveal, 

And half conceal, the soul within,” 

Kmd hearts are more than coronets, 

And simple faith than Norman hlood " 


7. Elizabeth Baebbtt Barrett, afterwards Mrs Bbownins, the 
greatest poetess of this century, was bom m London in the year 
1809. She wrote verses “ at the age of eight—and earher,* rfift 
says, and her first volume of poems was published whan sl» 
seventeen. When still a girl, she broke a blood-vessel 
lungs, was ordered to a warmer climate than that of 
her brother, whom she loved veiy deai'ly, took her 



in front of the house, and in view of his sirfer; 
recovered. This sad event completely 

health j she returned to London, and spent k 

ened room. Here she ^ read almost eveiy boo* 
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almost every language, and gave heiseli' heart and soul to that 
poetry of which she seemed bom to be the priestess ” This way of 
life lasted for many years and, in the course of it, she pubhshed sev- 
eral volumes of noble verse In 1846 sbe married Robert Broiiuing, 
also a great poet In 1856 she brought out Aurora Leigli, her 
longest, and probably also her greatest, poem. Mr Ruskin called 
It “ the greatest poem which the century has produced in any lan¬ 
guage,” but this is going too far—Mrs Browning will probably be 
longest remembered by her incomparable sonnets and by her lyncs, 
which are full of pathos and passion. Perhaps her two finest poems 
in this kind are the Cry of the Children and Cowper’s Grave, 
All her poems show an enormous power of eloquent, penetratmg, and 
picturesque language , and many of them are melodious with a rich 
and wonderful music. She died in 1861 


8. Robebt Bbowhinq, the most daring and original poet of the 
century, was horn in Camberwell, a aoutliem suburb of London, in 
the year 1812 He was privately educated In 1836 he pnbli^ed 
his first poem ParacelsuB, which many wondered at, hut few read. 
It was the story of a man who had lost his way m the mazes of 
thought about life,—about its why and wherefore,—about this world 
and the next,—about himself and his relations to God and his fellow- 
men. Mr Browning has written many plays, but they are more fit 
for reading in the study than for acting on the stage. His greatest 
work is The Bdng and the Book, and it is most probably by this 
that his name will Rve in future ages. Of his minor poems, the best 
known and most popular is The Pied Piper of Hamelin—a poem 
which is a great favounte with aH young people, from the pictur- 
esqneness and vigour of the verse. The moat deeply pathetic of his 
minor poems is Evelyn Hope:— 

" So, huah,—I Will give yon tins leaf to keep— 

See, I shut it Inside the sweet cold hand, 

There I that is onr secret 1 go to sleep, 

Ton will wake, and rememher, and imderstand. ” 

9. Browning’s Style.—Browning’s language is almost always 
very hard to understand; but the meanmg, when we have got at 
it, IS well worth all the trouble that may have been taken to reach 
it. His poems are more full of thought and\nore rich in experience 
than those of any other English writer except Shakspeaie. The 
thoughts and emotions which throng his mind at the same moment 
so crowd Upon and jostle each other, become so inextricably mter* 
mingled, that it is very often extremely difficult for us to make out 
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cfliy meaning at all. Then many oi Jus thoughts are so subtle and so 
profound that they cannot easily he draAm up from the depths in 
which they lie No man. can write with greater directness, greater 

lync vigour, fire, and impulse, than Browning when he chooses_ 

write more clearly and forcibly about such subjects as love and war, 
but it 18 very seldom that he does choose The infinite complexity 
of human life and its manifold experiences have seixed and ini- 
prisoned his i m agination j and it is not often that he speahs in a 
dear, free voice 


10. Matthew Aenold, one of the finest poets and noblest stylists 
of the age, was hoin at Laleham, near Staines, on the Thames, m the 
year 1822. He la the eldest son of the great Dr Arnold, the famous 
Head-master of Rugby. He was educated at Wmchester and Rugh\, 
from which latter school he proceeded to Bolliol College, Oifoid. 
The Newdigate prize for English verse was won by him in 1843—’ 
the subject of his poem being Cromwell. Hia first volume of 
poems was published in 1848 In the year 1851 he was appomted 
one of H M Inspectors of Schools, and he held that office np to the 
year 1885. In 1857 he was elected Professor of Poetry in the Uiii- 
versity of Oxford. In 1808 appeared a new volume with the simple 
title of New Poems, and, since then, he has produced a large 
number of hooka, mostly in prose He is no lesa famous as a 
critic than as a poet; and hia prose is singularly beautifal and 
musical. 

11 Arnold's Style.—The chief qualities of his verse are clear¬ 
ness, simplicity, strong directness, noble and musdeal rhythm, and a 
certam intense calm His Imes on Morality give a good idea of hia 
style;— 

** We cannot kindle when we will 
The fire that m the heart lesidea. 

The spirit bloweth and is still 
In mystery onr aonl abides: 

But tasks in hours of insight willed 
Can be through hours of gloom fulfille<l. 

With aching hands and bleeding feet 
We dig and heap, lay stone on stone; 

We bear the burdrai and the heat 
Of the long day, and wish 'tweio done. 

Not till the hours of light return, 

All we have built do we discern.” 

lus Soluab and Bnstnm—«tale 


His finest poem m blank Terse is 
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of tRe Tartar waatea. One of his noblest poems, called Rugby 
Chapel, describes the strong and elevated character of his father, 
the Head-master of Rugby.—Hia prose is remarkable for its lucidity, 
its pleasant and almost conversational rhythm, and its perfection of 
language 

i 12 William Morris, a great narrative poet, was bom near London 
in the year 1834. He was educated at Marlborough and at Exeter 
College, Oxford. In 1868 appeared his first volume of poems In 
1863 he began a business for the production of artistic wall-paper, 
stained glass, and furniture ; he has a shop for the sale of these 
works of art in Oxford Street, London j and he devotes moat of his 
tune to drawing and designing for artistic manufacturers His first 
poem, The Life and Death of Jason, appeared in 1867, andhia 
magmficent series of narrative poems— ^The Earthly Paradise— 
was puhhahed m the years from 1868 and 1870. ‘ The Earthly 

Paradise’ consists of twenty-four tales in verse, set in a framework 
much like that of Chaucer's ‘ Canterbury Tales' The poetic power 
in these tales is second only to that of Chaucer; and Moms has al* 
ways acknowledged himself to be a pupil of Chaucer’s— 

''Thoti, my Master still, 

■Whatever feet have climbed Pamassns’ hilL” 

Mr Moms has also translated the iEneid of Yirgil, and several 
works from the Icelandic. 

13 Morria's Style.—OleamesB, strength, music, picturesqueness, 
and easy flow, are the chief charactenetics of Moma’s style. Of the 
month of April he says:— 

** 0 fair midsprmg, besung bo offc and oft, 

How can I praise thy loveliness enow ? 

Thy Him that huruB not, and thy breezes soft 
That o'er the blossoms of the orchard blow, 

The thonsand things that 'neath the young leaves grow 
The hopes and chances of the growing year, 

Winter forgotten long, and suminer near ” 

Hia pictorial power—the power of bnngmg a person or a scene fully 
and adequately before one's eyes by the aid of words alone—is as 
great as that of Chaucer, The following is his picture of Edward 
ILL in middle age.— 

Broad-browed he was, hook-nosed, with wide grey eyes 
No longer eager for the coming prize. 
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But keen and steadfast many an ageing hue, 

Half-hidden by bis B'weepmg beard and line, 

Ploughed his thin cheeks, his hair was more than grey, 

And like to one he seemed ■whose better day 
la over to himself, though foolish fame 
Shouts louder year by year his empty name. 

Unarmed he was, nor clad upon that mom 
Much like a king an ivory huntmg-hom 
Was slmig about him, nch with gems and gold, 

And a great white ger-falcon did he hold 
Upon hia fist; before his feet there sat 
A scrivener making notes of this and that 
As the King bade him, and behind his chair 
His captame stood in armour nch and fair” 

Morris’s stores of language are as nch os Speneer’a; and lie has much 
the Bfime copious and musical flow of poetic words and phrases. 


14 William: Makepbaob Thaokbray (1811-1863), one of the 
most original of Enghsh novelists, was bom at C5(dcutta in the year 
1811. The son of a gentleman high m the civil service of the Eafct 
India Company, he was sent to England to be educated, and ww 
some years at Charterhouse School, where one of hie schoolfeUowa 
was Alfred Tennyson. He then went on to the University of Cam¬ 
bridge, which he left without taking a degree. Painting was the 
profession that he at first chose ; and he studied art both in France 
and Germany. At the age of twenty-nine, howeyer, he discoveiaJ 
that lie was on a false tack, gave up painting, and took to literary 
work as his true held. He contributed many pleasant articles to 
* Fraser’s Magazine,’ under the name of Mhehael Angelo Titmarsh; 
and one of his most beautiful and most pathetic stones^ The Ghreat 
Hoggarty Diamond, was also ■written under this name. Be did 
not, however, take his true place as an English novelist of the first 
rank until the year 1847, when he published bis first serial novel, 
Vajiity Fair, Readers now began everywhere to class him with 
Charles Dickens, and even above him. His most beautiful work m 
perhaps The ITewcomes; but the work which exhibits most folly 
the wonderful power of his art and his mtmiate knowledge of the 
spirit and the details of our older English life is The History <jf 
Henry Hsmond —a work written m the style and language of the 
days of Queen Anne, and as heautiful as anything ever done by 
Addison himaeli He died in the year 1863. 


16. Chables Dickens (1812-1870), the most popular writer of 
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this centoy, was “boni at Landport, Portamoiith, in the yeai 1812. 
His cleLeate constitution debarred him from mixmg in boyish sports 
and very eaily made him a great reader. There was a little garret 
in hifl father’s house where a small collection of hooka was kept, 
and, hidden away in this room, young Charles devoured such books 
os the ' Yicar of Wakefield,’ ‘ Rohmson Crusoe,’ and many other 
famous English books. This was in Chatham The faimly next 
removed to London, where the father was thrown into pnson for 
debt The little boy, weakly and sensitive, was now sent to woik 
in a blacking manufactory at six shillings a-week, his duty being to 
cover the hlackmg-pots mth paper “No words can express,” he 
says, “ the secret agony oi my soul, as I compared these my everyday 
associates with those of my happier childhood, and felt my early hopes 
of growing up to be a learned and diatmguislied man crushed m my 
breast. Tlie imseiy it was to my young heart to believe that, 

day by day, what I had learned, and thought, and dehghted in, and 
raised my fancy and my emulation up by, was passing away from 
lue, never to be brought back any more, cannot be written ” Wlien 
his father’s affairs took a turn for the better, he was sent to school, 
hut it was to a school where “ the hoys trained white mice much 
better than the master trained the boys.” In fact, hia true educa¬ 
tion consisted m hia eager perusal of a large number of niiscellaneouB 
books. When he came to think of what he should do in the world, 
the profession of reporter took bis fancy, and, by the time he was 
nineteen, he had made himself the (quickest and most accurate—that 
IS, the best reporter in the Gallery of the House of Commons. Eis 
first work. Sketches by Boz, was published in 1836. In 1837 ap¬ 
peared the Pickwick Papers; and this work at once lifted Dickens 
into the foremost rank as a popular writer of fiction. Prom this time 
he was almost constantly engaged in writing novels. His Oliver 
Twist and David Copperfleld contain remmiscences of hia own 
life; and perhaps the latter is his moat powerful work. “Like 
many fond parents,” he wrote, “ I have in my heart of hearts a 
favourite child j and his name is Damd Go^e/ijield ” He lived with 
all the strength of his heart and soul in the creations of his imagina¬ 
tion and fancy while he was writing about them, he says himself, 
“Nc one can ever believe this narrative, in the reading, more than I 
believed it in the writing, ” and each novel, as he wrote it, made 
him oMet and leaner. Great knowledge of the hves of the poor, and 
great sympathy with them, were among his most striking gifts; and 
Sir Arthur Helps goes so far as to say, “ I doubt much whether there 
has ever been a writer of fiction who took such a real and living 
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interest m the world about him^^ He died in the year 1870 ml 
was bnned in Westminster Abbey. *' 

16. ©iokens s Style. His style is easy, flowing, Yigoious,pictUT 
eaque, and humorous; his power of language is very great; and 
when he is writing under the influence of strong passion, jt nm 
into a pure and noble eloquence Tlie sceiiery--the external cir¬ 
cumstances of his characters, ai*e steeped m the same colours as the 
characters themselves , everything he touches seems to be filled ulth 
life and to speaJt—to look happy or sorrmvful,-to reflect the feelings 
of the persons His comic and humorous powers are veiy great; 
hut hxs tragic power is also enormoua~hib power of depictmf» the 
fiercest passions that tear the human breast,—avarice, hate,°fear, 
revenge, remorse The great American statesman, Daniel Webster^ 
said that Dickens had done more to better the condition of the 
English poor than aU the statesmen Great Britain had ever sent into 
the English Parliament 


17 John Rijskin, the greatest hvmg master of English prose, an 
art-cntic and thinker, was bom m London in the year 1819. In Ins 
father’s house he was accustomed “ to no other prospect than that 
of the bnck walls over the way; he had no brotheia, nor sisters, nor 
compamons.” To his London birth he ascnhes the great charm that 
the beauties of nature had for him from his boyhood; he felt the 
contrast between town and country, and saw what no country-hreil 
ehild could have seen in sights that were usual to him from hU 
infancy He was educated at Ohnet Church, Oxford, and gamed the 
Newdigate prize for poetry in 1839 He at first devoted himself to 
paintmg, but hia true and strongest genius lay in the direction of 
literature. In 1843 appeared the first volume of his Modem 
Pamters, which is perhaps his greatest work 5 and the four other 
volumes were published between that date and the year 1860 In 
this work he discusses the qualities and the menta of the greatest 
painters of the English, the Italian, and other sriiools. In 1851 he 
produced a charming fairy tale, * Kmg of the Golden Kiver, mr 
the Black Brothers.’ He has written on architectnre alao^ on politi¬ 
cal economy, and on many other social subjects He ia the founder 
of a society called “ The St George’s Guild,” the puipow of which ia 
to spread abroad sound notions of what trae Me and true art aro, and 
especially to make the life of the poor more endurable and better 
worth living. 

18. RubMu’s Style.—A glowing eloquence, a splendid and fell 
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flowing miiBic, wealtR of phrase, aptness of epithet, opulence of 
ideas—all these quahties chaTactense the prose style of Mr Rnakin. 
His Bimilea ore daxing, hut always true Speaking of the countless 
statuea that fill the innumerable niches of the cath^ral of Milan, he 
says that “it la as though a flight of angels hod alighted there and 
been struck to marble.” His writings are full of the wisest sayings 
put into the most musical and beautiful language. Here me a 
few — 

** Every act, every impulse, of virtue and vice, affects m any creature, face, 
voice, nervous power, and vigour and harmony of mvention, at once Perse 
verance in rightness of human conduct renders, after a certain number of gen 
erationa, human art possible, every am clouds it, he it ever so little a one, and 
persistent vicious living and following of pleasure render, after a certam number 
of generations, all art impossible ” 

“ In mortals, there is a care for tnflea, which proceeds fiom love and con¬ 
science, and 18 most holy, and a care for tnfles, which comes of idleness and 
frivolity, and is most base And so, also, there is a gravity proceeding from 
dulness and mere incapability of enjoyment, which is most hose.” 

His power of painting in words is incomparably greater than that of 
any other English author he almost infuses colour into his words 
and phrases, so full are they of pictonal power It would be impos¬ 
sible to give any adequate idea of this power here , hut a few hues 
may suffice for the present •— 

“ The noonday aun came slantmg down the rocky slopes of La Riccia, and 
its masses of enlarged and tall foliage, whose autumnal tmts were mixed with 
the wet verdure of a thousand evergreens, were penetrated with it as with rain 
I cannot call it colour, it was conflagration Purple, and cnmson, and scarlet, 
like the curtains of God’s tabernacle, the rejoicing trees sank into the valley m 
showers of light, every separate leaf quivered with buoyant and burning life, 
each, as it turned to reflect or to transmit the simbeam, first a torch and then 
an emerald.” 


19. Gbobue EiiTOT (the literary name for Marion Evans, 1819- 
1880), one of our greatest wnters, was bom in 'Warwickshire in the 
year 1819. She was w^ and carefully educated, and her own 
senous and studiotua character made her a careful thinker and a 
most dfligent reader Por some time the famous Herbert Spencer 
was her tutor; and under his care her mmd developed with surpris¬ 
ing rapidity. She taught herself German, French, Italian—studied 
the beat works in the literature of these languages; and she was also 
fairly mistress of Greek and Latin. Besides all these, she was an 
accomplished musician —She was for some time assistant-editor of 
the * Westminster Beview,’ The first of her works which called the 
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attention of the public to her aetonieliing skill and power as a 
novelist was her Soenee of Clerical Life, Her most popular 
jiovel, Adam Bede, appeared m 1859; Romola in 1863; and 
Hiddlemarch in 1872. She has also written a good deal of poetry, 
among other volumes that entitled The Legend of Jubal, and 
other Poems. One of her best poems is The Spameh Cypsy, 
She died in the year 1880. 

20. George Eliot’s Style,—Her style is everywhere pure and 
atrong, of the best and most vigorous Enghsh, not only broad in its 
power, but often mtense in its description of character and situation, 
and always singularly adequate to the thought. Probably no novelist 
knew the English character—especially in the Midlands— bo well 
as she, or could analyse it with so much subtlety and tnith She 
18 entirely mistress of the country dialects In htmiour, pathos, 
knowledge of character, power of putting a portrait firmly upon the 
canvEB, no writer surpasses her, and few come near her. Her power 
j is sometimes almost Shakespearian. Like Shakespeare, she gives us 
a large number of wise sayings, expressed m the pithiest language. 
The foUowmg are a lew .— 

“ It IB never too late to he what yon might have been,” 

It IS easy finding reasons why other people dionld be patient” 

Genius, at first, is httle more than a great capacity for receiving discipline " 

« Thmgs are not so ill with, you and me as they might have heeu, half owing 
to the number who hved faithfully a hidden life, and rest in rmvmted tombs.” 

" Nature never makes men who are at once eneigetically sympathetic and 
minutely calculating ” 

“To the far woods he wandered, listening, 

And heard the birds their little stones 
In notes whose nse and fall seem melted speech-^ 

Melted with tears, smiles, glances—that can Teach 
More quickly through our frame's deap-windlng 
And without thought raise thought’s best finiit, delict" 
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WRITfiHfl 

WOEKfl 

CONmiPOlUllY 

Evms 

Cb.h 

TtJWES 

uTihnowTi) I 

Beownlf (brought over by 
Saxons and Angles fLom the 
Continent) 


600 

CAEDMON 

A flecolar luouk of 
™tby. 

Died about 680. 

Poems on the Cieation and 
othei subjects taken from 
the Old and the New Testar 
ment 

Edwin (of Deira), 
King of the 
Andes, baptls 
ed827 

eoQ 

BAEDA 

< 572-735 

“The Venerable 
Bede/ a moulc of Jai- 
row-on-Tyne 

An Eccldslaatioal History in 
Latin A translation of St 
John’s Gospel into English 
post) 

Hret kndlag of 
Bio Danes, / 87 

700 

ALFRED THE 
GREAT 
S 49 - 9 OI. 
King ; translator, 
prose writer 

Translated into the English 
of WesseXj Rede’s Ecclesi¬ 
astical History and other 
Latin works. Is said to 
have begun the Anglo- 
Saxon Chronicle. 

The DnlTerfliiy 
of Oxford 18 
flald to have 
bean founded 
£11 this reign. 

800 

Compiled by monks 
in yanoiiB monaster- 
jes. 

Anglo-Saxon Chronlole, 875- 
1154. 



ASSER 

Bishop of Slier^ 
hoine. Bled 910 

Idfe of King Alfred. 

, 


{Author mJcnovm) 

f 

A poem entitled The Grave. 

.. 


LAYAMON 

1150 - 1210 . 

A priest of Eniley- 
ou-Soveni 

The Brut (1205), a poem ^ 
Brutus, the supposed first 
aetider In Bntam. 

John aaeewW ; 
the tbroM hi 
IIM. 

1 

11 


2f 
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AVftITKBS 


■WnnKH CoNTZSMPORARY Cbn- 

Evbnts 


OEM OR ORMIN 

1187-1237. 

A canon of the Order 
of 3 t Aiiguatine 


The OmulTim (1216), a set of 
religious services 111 metre 


ROBERT OP 
GLOUCESTER. 

1255-1307* 


Chronicle of England m Magna Gliarta, 1200 
ihyme (1297). 1^15 

Henry m as 
con da the 
throne, 1216 


ROBERT OF 
BRUNNE 
1272-1340 

(Robert Manning of 
Binn.) 


Chronicle of England in 
rli^ie, llmullyng Stnne 


University of 
Q ambridge 
founded, 1231 . 

Edward I as 
cends the 
throne, 1272 


Oouquest of 
Wales, 1284 


SIR JOHN 
MANBEVILLE 
1300-1372. 

Physician, travel¬ 
ler, pi'ose-WTlter 


The Voyoige and Travallo. Ed>vard ii aa- 
Travdato Jeruaolem, India, cends the 

and other countnes, ■wiitten throne, 1807 
in Latin, French, and Eng¬ 
lish (1366) Tlie first wnter Battle of Ban 
“ m formed English ” nockbnm, 1314 


18 < 


JOHN BARBOUR. 

1316-1396, 

Archdeacon of 
Ahei-deeu 


The Bmce (1377), a ]^m 
■written in the Nortliem Eng¬ 
lish or “ Scottish ” dialect. 


Edward III 
ascends tli 
throne, 1827 


JOHN WYGLIF 

1324-1384. 

Vicar of Lutter¬ 
worth, In Leicester¬ 
shire. 


Handled Years’ 

Translation of the Bihle from War begins, 
the Latin version, and many 1988 
tracts and pamphlets on 
OhuTdi reform. ^ Ceoy, 

1340 . 


JOHN GOWER 
1325-1408. 

A country gentle¬ 
man of Rent, prob¬ 
ably also a lav^er. 


Vox Clamaiitifl, Confeasio ,- 0 .. 

Amantis, Speculnm Medi- The Black j 
■tantifl (1893), and poems Ueatli 
in French and Latin. 


WILLIAM Vision concerning Piers the Battle of Poitiers, 
LANGLANHE Plo-wman — three editions 1836 

1332-1400, ( 1362 - 78 ). 

BominBhropdiire, First law-plead 

IngB In English 
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Writbbs. 


gboffeey 

OHAUOEE. 

1340-1400. 

Poot, courtier, 
soldier, diplomatist, 
Oomptrollar of tlic 
Oostoina Olerkoftlm 
King's Works, M P 


JAMES I OP 
SCOTLAND. 

1394 - 1437 - 

Prisoner m Eng¬ 
land, and educated 
there, iu 1406-34. 


WILLIAM 

OAXTON 

1422 - 14 ^. 

Mercei , printer , 
tranelator, prose- 
writer 


WILLIAM 

DUNBAR 

1450 - 1530 . 

Franciscan or Grey 
Friar, Secietary to 
a Sootcli embaasy to 
Prance 


GAWAIN 

DOUGLAS 

1474-1522. 

Bishop of Dnnkeld, 
in Perthshire, 


WILLIAM 

TYNDALB 

i477-x53<S- 

Student of theology. 
la:an8]ator. Burnt ar 
Ant\\erp for horcfi^ 


OOHTEMPOBABy 

Kvjsntb, runiEs, 

The Cftnterhury Tales (1884 Bichanl ii as- 
98), of -whioli the best is tin cends th 
Bjugfhtes Tale. Drydei. throne, isrr 

called lum peipetual 

foimtaiu of good sense. ” 


WatTyleria Insur 
rectlon, 1881 


The King's Quair (=Roo^ 
a poem in the style of Chau 


Henry rv as 
cendB th 
throne^ 1300 


The Game and Flaye of the Henrv Y as 
Chesse (1474) — the firs oonde the 
book printed in throne, U16 

Lives of the Fathers, “flu 
lahed on the last day o Battle of .Agiu 
hia bfa," and many othe court, 1413, 
works. 


Henry TL as 
cends the 


throng 1422 


1400 


Invention o» 
ParariNG, 1483 
45. 


The Golden Terge (1601), the 
Bauoe of the Seven Deadly 
Sins (1607), and other 
poems He has been called 
"" the Chaucer of Scotland." 


ack CtulKa iik> 1450 

aarrectIoii,145A 


End of the Htui 
dr»l Tears’War, 
146$ 


Palace of Honour (1601), 
translation ofYL^fil’s JSneid 
(1613)—the first translaldon 
of any Latin author Into 
versa Douglas wrote in 
Northern En^ish 


are of 


Jdfmrd IV. aa- 
e«Bd» the 
throne, litL 


few Testament translaied 
(16M-84),^e Hve^ Edward V. Uat 
of Moses translated (16801 l481 

This translation is the hasla 
of the Authorised Vision. 
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"Writebs 


WoBKB 


ConTBMPOBAKY Cek- 
Bvbots. 


SIR THOMAS 
MORE 

1480-1535- 

LordHigli Oliaucel- 
loi, 'Writer on social 
topics; lilstorlott 


History of King Edward V,, Ricliard tu as- 
and of Mb brother, and of 5 an da the 
aichard HI. (1618); Utopia 
(as*'The Land of No¬ 
where"'), written in Latm, Battle of Boa- 
and other prose works worth, i486 


SIR DAVID 
LYNDESAY, 

I490-IS56- 

Tutor of Brlnce 
James of Bcothmd 
(James V), “Lord 
Lyon King-at-Anna,' * 
poet 


i), The 

‘'Complaint 0.&29)\ A Satire 
of the Three Estates (1535) 
-a morality-play ” 


Henry VII as¬ 
cends the 
thi one, I486 


Greek began to 
he tau^t In 
England about 
149?. 


ROGER ASOHAM 

1515-1568. 

Lecturer on Greek 
at Canibrii^e, tutor 
to Edward v I, Que<'n 
Elisabeth, and Lady 
Jane Grey 

JOHN POXE 

1517 - 1587 . 

An E^Usb dercy 
iiiau don'eotor for 
the pi-ess at Basle 
Prebendary of Salis¬ 
bury Cathedral 
prose writer 


Toxophilufl (1544), a treatise 
on ehootnm with the bow, 
The Scholemaatre (1570) 

‘ ‘ Ascham is plain and strong 
in Ms style, but without 
grace or warmth ” 


The Book of Martyrs (1663), 
an account of the chief Pro¬ 
testant maityrs 


Henry VIII as- 
oeude the 
throne, 1600. 

Battle of Plod 
den, 1618 

Wolaey Cardinal 
and Lord High 
Ohanoellor, 
1616 

Sir Thomas Moie 
first laymai 
who was Lord 
High Chancel 
lor, 1629 

Reformation in 
England begnis 
about 1634. 


1600 


EDMUND 

SPENSER. 

Secretary to l^cei’o 
of Ireland, paUtloa 
miter; poet 


Shopheard's Calendar (1679), Edward VI 
Paerie Clueene, in isix books c e n d s the 
(1690-96) throne, 164T 

Mary Tudor 
ascends the 
throne, 1653 


SIR WALTER Hiatory of the World (1614) Cranmer buiiit, 1560 
RALEIGH. written durmg the authors 1656 

IW 2-1618 imprisonment m the Tower 

Courtl«rr otate- 

niau; atdlor, colon 
leer, Mstoiiui 


BIOHABD 

HOOKBB. 

iS53''16oo 
SegUsholen 
Hasterofthel ,, 
Eeetor of Boscombe, 
in diocese of Bali 
bury.. 


Laws of EooleBiaatioal Polity 
(1694), Thus book is an elo¬ 
quent defence of the Ghuroh 
of England. The writer, 
from his ezcelleutindgment, 
is generally cauecl 'Hhe 
judimons Hooker.'* 


Elizabeth as 
cends th 
throue, 1658 
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WoKKfl 


OOBTBMPOaABY | De- 
BjVBNTB I C3ADE8 


SIR 

SIDNEY. 

1554 - 1586 . 

Courtier, general 


Ajcadia, a romance ( 1680 ) 
Defence of 

llshed after Ids death (in 
1596 ) SonnetB. 


1561-1626. Organum (1620); and other 
YiBcoimt St AL YTorks on methods of m(iuiry 

mtonntvire. aWo 

Iflud, lawye^ 

Bopher, 


BJizIo murdered, 
1660 


WILLIAH 
shakebpbabe 
1564-1616 
Actor, ow^ of 

at Stratford-on-Avon. 


Thirty - seven plays His 
ereatest tragedies aTeifawi- 
let Lco/if. and (Wft'eZZo His 
best comedies aw 
qner Night’s Dream, Tm 
M ereha^ qf Ye»ice, imA fs 
YouUkeft as^eetto- 
toiical plays 
CieaaT and 

Many miTior ^oema—clii®hy 
TTn ^te no nrose. 


Marlowe, Delc- 
ker, Chapman, 
Beaumont and 
Fletcher, Ford, 
Webster, Ben 
Jonson, and 
other drama- 
tiBta, were con¬ 
temporaries of 
ShaKspeare 


ben jonson 
1574-1637. 

Dramatist, poet, 
prose writer 


Tragedies and cometos. 
^lavB Volpone or the Foa, 
\Zty Mmtrt, A« Humar 


1670 


■whiLUM 
DEUMMOND (“ OFi 

Hawthokndbn ) 

1585-1649 

Soottlsli poet! 
fnend of Ben Jonson. 


Soimeta and poems 


Jlaifllgh In Vlr- 1580 
^t3i,1584 


Bahtogton's Plot, 
1686. 


SppaJah Armada, 


THOMAS HOBBES Sd mend 

1588-1679. philosophy 

Philosopher, prose- 
■writer, tSansiator 01 
Homer 


B»tOe of inl, XB®0 
1690. 
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WHITEBS, 


SIB THOMAS 
BROWNE 
i6oS'-i682. 
Physician at Nor- 
T7lch, 


JOHN MILTON 
1608-1674, 

Btndent, polltli^ 
“Writer. poet, For¬ 
eign (or “ Latin ") 
S&ret^ to Orom- 
\rell Became blind 
ftoui over-work in 
1664. 


SAMUEL BUTLEB 
1612-1680. 
Literary man. 
secretary to tlie Bari 
of Carbery 


JEREMY TAYLOR 

1613-1667. 

English clergyman, 
Blehop of Down and 
Oonnor in Ireland 


JOHN BUNYAN. 
1628-1688. 

Tinker and travel 
ling preacher 


JOHN DBYDEN 

1631-1700. 

Poet - Laureat 
and Historiographer 
Boyal; playwright 
poet, prose-writer, 


Works. 


COUTEMPORARY De- 
Evbhts 


Eeligio Medici (s=*‘The Be- Australia dia 1000 
hnon of a Phyaician ”), covered, leoi. 

T]taa - Bunad; and otliei 
prose works Jaines I as- 

^ cends the 

throne in 1603 


Minor Poms , Paradise 
Lost; Paradise Begeined; 
Samson Agonlstes, Many 
prose works, the heat heing 
Areopagitica, a apeech for 
the Lifoty of Unlicensed 
Pnnting 


Hampton Court 
Conference for 
translation of 
Bible, 1604-H 


Gunpowder Plot. 
1606 


Hudibtas, a mook - heroic Execution of 1610 
poem, written to ridicule Raleigh, 1018 
the Puritan and Parliameht- 
arian party. 


Holy Living and Holy Dy¬ 
ing (1649); and a number 
of other religious books 


The PHgrim’s Progress 
(1678), the Holy War; and 
other rehgiotifl works 


Charles I as 1020 
cends the 
throne in 1025 

Petition of Bight, 

1628 


AnnuB MirablUB (sa^The 
Wonderful Year,” 1665-''' 
on the Plague and the Fire 
of London), Ahsaloxn and 
Achitophel (16S1), a poem 
on political parties, SUnd 
and Panther (168^, a re¬ 
ligious poem He also 
wrote many plays, some 
odes, and a translation of 
Yir^’s jSSneid. His prose 
consists chiefly of prmaces 
and introductions to his 
poems. 


No Parliament 1080 
from 162940 


Scottish Naiionol 
Covenant, 1688 




MarstonMoor, 

1644 


Execution 
Charles 1,1049 
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Writbbs. 


'WORKR 


JOHN LOCKE. 
1632-1704. 

Diplomatist; Bocro- 
tary to the Board of 
Trade, pliilosoplier, 
prtfflfi writer. 


Essay couceruiue the Hn- 
mau TTnderstau&ng (1690), 
Thoughts ou Education; 
nud otlier prose woiks 


COKTRMPOUAHT 

Evpnth 


Tlio Common¬ 
wealth, 1(340-00 


Cl oinwoll Lord 
Protector, 1068- 
68 


Df- 

OADKB. 


1060 


DANIEL DEFOE 

1661-1731. 

Literary man , 

I .' I ■! *1 

Ini I 1 • I ill >1 

mlBsion on XTiiiou 
with Bcothind 


The Trno-horn Englishman 
(1701), EobiuBon CrnBoe 
(1719) ; Journal of the 
Plague (1722), and more 
than a hundred books in 
all. 


Restoration, lOdO 


leeo 


First standing 
army, 1601 


JONATHAN 

SWIFT 

ifi^-i74S 

^ iifi'ti' 11 iirj 'll 
lll| ll ^ Ml 'lIIi 

igt, prose-writer, 
poet, Denn of St Pat- 
rl(}]c'8, In Dublin. 


SIR RICHARD 
STEELE, 
1671-1729. 

Boldler, literary 
man, courtier, Joui- 
mlist, M P 


Battle of the Books; Tale of 
a Tuh (1704), an allegory on 
the Ohm dies of Rome, Eng¬ 
land, and Scotland, Qulli- 
ver'B Travels (1726), n 
feiv poenia , and a number 
of veiy vigorons political 
pamphlets. 


Steele founded the ‘Tatler,’ 
‘Speotator ' 'Guardian,' and 
other small joiiniala. He 
also -wrote some plays. 


First newBP 
In England, 
1068 


Plague of Iion- 
don, 1606. 


Fire of London, 
1666 


Oliorles H. pen¬ 
sioned by Louis 
XIV of Francs, 
1674 


1070 


JOSEPH ADDISON. 
1672-1719. 

Essayist,poet. Bee 
ret&ry of State for tlie 
Rome Department. 


Essays in the ‘ Tatler,’ 

‘ Spectator/ and' Guardian ’ The ; 

Cato, a Traeady (1718) paa Act, IW# 

Several Po&ns ami Eymns. 


ALEXANDER 

POPE. 

1688-1744. 

Poet 


Essay on Criticism (1711) > 
Rape of the look (171^)1 
Translation of Hojner's 
Diad and Odyssey; finish^ 
in 1726, Bnnoiad (1729) j 
E ssay on UTaii (1739)- A 
few prose BsaaySj and a 
volume of Leiters, 


Jomas It ^ 
oonds one 
thremo In 1685. 

BpyxdntCoii ofi 

im 

rfary 11. 

le of tie 
Boyna, i 


1000 
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WaiTEaa. 

"iTORKfl 

COKTEMPOBARV 

EVEKTfl 

Db- 

CADES. 

JAMBS THOMSON ' 
1700 - 174 ^. 

Poet. 

The SeskBOnB ; a poem m blank 
verse (1730) The Castle of 
Indolence; a mock-heroic 

Censorship of tlio 
Press abolished, 
1665 


poem m the Speusenan. stan¬ 
za {1748} 

Queen Anno 
ascends the 
throne in 1702 

1700 

HENRY FIELDING 

1707 - 1754 - 

Police « inaglatrata, 
joiimaliet, novelist 

JoaepU Andrews (1742), 
Amelia (1761) He was 
“the first great English , 
novelist," 

Battle of Blen 
helm, 1704 

aibraltar taken, 
1701 


DR SAMUEL 
JOHNSON 
1709 - 1784 . 

Sdioolmaster, lit¬ 
erary man, essayist; 
poet; dlctionary- 

London (1738); The Vanity 
of Human wlsheB (1749), 
Diotlonaxy of the English 
Lanuniage (1755); Rasse- 
1^(1769), Lives of the 
Poets (1781) He also 
wrote The Idler, The Ram¬ 
bler, and a play called IrenA 

Union of Eng 
laud and Scot¬ 
land, 1707 


DAVID HUME. 
1711 - 1776 . 

Ubrarian; Secret¬ 
ary to the French Em 
hassy; phUosojher; 
litoiary man 

History of England (1764- 
17621, and a number of 
philosophical Essays Hia 
prose la singularly clear, 
easy, and pleasant. 

Qeorgel ascends 
the throne in | 
1714 1 

1710 

THOMAS GRAY 

1716 - 1771 . 

Strident, poet, let¬ 
ter wrfter, Professor 
of Modem Hlartoiy in 
the University of 
Oamhrldge 

Odes; Elegy Written in a 
Country Churchyard (1760) 
—one of the most perfect 
poems in our language. He 
was a great etylist, and an 
extremely coreral workman. 

Rehellion in Scot¬ 
land in 1716 


TOBIAS GEORGE 
SMOLLETT. 
1721 - 1771 . 

Doctor; pamphlet 
eer, baclc, 

novelist 

Roderick Random (1748), 
Humphrey CRnker (1771) 
He also continued Hume’s 
Emtory of England. He 
pubhflhed also aome Fl^ys 
mtPoms 

South-Sea Bubble 
bursts, 1720 

mo 

OLIVER 
GOLDSMITH, 
i'728-i 774. 
Uteratyman, play 
writer; poet 

The Traveller (1764); The 
Vicar of Wakefield (1766); 
The DeseitedVlIlage (1770), 
She Stoops to Conquer—a 
Play (1778]i, and a large 
numhOT 01 books, pam¬ 
phlets, and compilations. 

George II as¬ 
cends the 
tiirone, 1727 
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Wouks. 

CONTSMPOEjLUY 

Events 

De. 

OJLDBa. 

ADAM SMITH 
1723 . 1790 , 

Professor in the 
UuiYeraltyofaiaflgaw. 

Theoxj of Moral Sentunenta 
(1769); Inqtary into tie 
Nature and Causes of the 
Wealth of Nations (1776) 
He Avos the founder of the 
acience of political economy 



EDMUND BURKE, 

1730 - 1797 - 

HP , statesman, 
"tbe first nmn intlie 
House of CJommona, *’ 
orator j writer on po- 
litieed philosophy 

Essay on the Suhlime and 
Boautlfal (1767); Reflec¬ 
tions on the Revolution of 
Erance (1790), Letters on 
a Regicide Peace (1797), 
and many other worka 
“The greatest philosopher 
In practice the world ever 
saw." 


1780 

WILLIAM i 

OOWPBR 

1731 - 1800 . 1 

Oouunlssfoner in; 
Baultmptcy, Clerk of; 
ibe JonmalB of Uie | 
House of Lords, poet. 

Table TaJk (1782), John Gil¬ 
pin (1786), A ^anslation 
of Homer (1791), and many 
other PoeTns, Mis Letters, 
like Gray’s, are among the 
best in the language. 



EDWARD GrBBON-,; 

1737 - 1794 - : 

Historian, M P ; 

Decline and ?all of the 
^man Empire (1776-87) 
“Heavily laden myle and 
monotonous balance of 
every sentence." 

BebelUonln Scot¬ 
land, I74fi, com¬ 
monly called 
“The Toxty- 

1740 

ROBERT BURNS 
i759-i79<5. 

Farm- labourer, 
plraghman, &rmer. 
excise-offlcer, lyrloal 
poet ^ 

Poems and Songs (1786-96). 
His prose consists chiefly Of 
Letters “ His pictures of . 

social life, of quaint tumour 

1 come up to nature: «d ^ 
they cannot go beyond it j 

- 

Olive In Indli^ 3 

Euthguake at 
lSSOT,Z7fi6 

BlAcJc Hole of 
Galontta, ITSfi, 

L780 
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WILLIAM 

WORDSWORTH. 

1770-1850, 

Dlstrlliutor of 
Stamps for the coun¬ 
ty of Westmoreland, 
poet, poet-laureate 


Lyrical Ballads (with Cole- 
nd^, 179 ^, The HxcTiraioiL 
(1814); Yarrow Revisited 
(1835), and many other 
poems The Prelude was 
published after his death. 
His prose, which is very 

f ood, consists chiefly of 
•refacea and Introductions 


SIR WALTER 
SCOTT 

1771-1832. 

Olerk to the Court 
of Session In Edin¬ 
burgh, Scottish bar¬ 
rister , poet; novelist 


Lay of the Last Minstrel 
(1805); Marmion (1808); 
Lady of the Lake (1810), 
Waverley—the first of the 
‘ ‘ Waverley N ovels ”—was 
published in 1814. The 
*‘Homer of Scotland.” Hia 
prose 16 bright and fluent, 
out very inaccurate 


SAMUEL TAYLOR 
COLERIDGE. 

1772 - 1834 . 
Private aoldiet; 
joumabst, literary 
man, philosophei. 
poet 


The Ancient Mariner (1798); 
Christahel (1816), The 
Prlend—a Collection of Es¬ 
says (1812), Aids to Reflec¬ 
tion (1826). Hi 3 prose is 
yery full both of thought 
and emotion 


ROBERT 

SOUTHEY. 

1774 - 1843 . 

Literary man. 
Quarterly Heviewer, 
historian, poet-Ian- 
reate. 


Joan of Are (1796); Thalaba 
the Destroyer (1801), The 
Curse of Kehama (1810), A 
History of Brazil; The 
Doctor—a Collection of Ea- 
says, Life of Nelson He 
wiote more than a hundred 
volumes He was “the most 
ambitions and the most vol¬ 
uminous author of his aga** 


OONTBarOlUBY 

EvBami 


Be- 

CAOEB. 


George HI as- 
cends tlte 
throne m 1760 


1760 


Napoleon and 
W elUngton 
born, 1760 


Warren Hastinga 
In India, 1772- 


1770 


American De-I 
claratlon of 
Independence, 
1776. 


CHARLES LAMB. 
1775 - 1834 . 

Clerk in the East 
India House; poet. 
proBo-wtiteP 


Poems (1797), Tales from 
Bhake^esfe (1806), The 
Essays of Elia (1828-1838). 
One of the finest wnters of 
prose in the English lan¬ 
guage. 


WALTER SAVAGE 
LAOTIOR 
1775-1864. 
Poet; prose-writer 


Gebir (1798), Count Julian 
(1812), Imaginary Conver- 
Hations (1^1846), to 
Sticks Painted (1868). He 
wrote books for more than 
sixty yeara His style is 
fall of vigour and sustained 
elcH^uence. 


Alliance of 
Prance add 
America, 1778 
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WaiTBRS. 

WonKB, 

OONTEltPOIU.BY 

Evkntb 

De- 

cubes 

THOMAS 

CAMPBELL. 

1777 - 1844 . 

Poet, literary man, 
editor 

The Pleasures of Hope (1709), 
Poems (1803); Gertriide of 
Wyominff, Battle of the 
Baltic, Hohenlinden, etc 
(1809). He also "WTote some 
M%stofriaal Worhs 

Hneyolopeedla 
Brltannica 
founded in 177 & 


henry HAIiLAM. 

1778-1859. 

Historian 

View of Europe duriug the 
Middle Ages (1818); Cou- 
atitiLtioiial History of Eng¬ 
land (1827), Introduction 
to the Literature of Europe 
; (1839). 



THOMAS MOORE 
1779 - 1852 . 

Poet, proBe-wrlter 

1 

Odes and Enistles (1806), 
Lalla Rookh (1817), His¬ 
tory of Ireland (1827), Life 
of Byron G8S0), Irish 
Melodies G8B^), and many 
prose works. 



] 

THOMAS 

EE QUINOBY 

1785-1859. 

Essayist. 

Confessions of an English 
Opium-Eater (1821). He 
\VTote also on many subjects 
—philosophy, poetry, clas¬ 
sics, history, politics. His- 
wntingB fill Wenty volumes. 
Ho was one of the finest 
prose-writers of this oentury 

Erencb Revolu¬ 
tion begnn in 
1789 

1780 

LORD BYRON 
(Oeorge Qobdon) 
1788 - 182 ^^ 
Peer, poet, volun¬ 
teer to Greece. 

Honrs of Idleness (1807); 
English Bards and Scotch 
Reviewers (18(/9), Cbilde 
Efarold.’8 Pilgrimage (1812- 
1818), Hebrew Melodies 
(1816); and many -Ptoy* 
His prose, which la fdH of 
vigour and ammal spirits, is 
to be found chiefly in bos 
Letters. 

Bnetllle o^e^• 
thrown, 17 » 9 . 
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'Writbrs. 


WoRKa 


COKTBMPORART 

Eyenth 


PERCY BYSSHE 
SHELLEY 
1792-1822. 

Poet, 


Queen Hab (1810}, Prozne- 
theuB Unbound—a Tragedy 
(1810), OdetotbeSWlark, 
Tbe Cloud (1820), Adonais 
(1821), and many other 
poems, and several prose 
works 


O^e of Good 
Hope taken, 
1706 


Bonaparte In 
Italy, 1708 


De. 

Cades 

1700 


JOHN KEATS 
1795-1821. 

Poet 


Battle of the 
Nile, 1798 


Poems (1817); Endymion 
(1818); Hyperion (1820) 
‘"Had Keats lived to the 
ordmary age of man, he 
would nave been one 01 the 
greatest of all poets ” 


Union of Great 
Britain and Ire¬ 
land, 1801 


Trafalgar and 
Nelson, 1805 


PentuBUlar ‘War, 
1808-14. 


1800 


1810 


Napoleon's Inva- 
slon of Russia, 
Moscow humt, 
1812 


THOMAS 

CARLYLE. 

1795 - 1881 , 

Literary man, 
poet, translator, 
essaviat, revieweT, 
political writer, his¬ 
torian. 


Gfiiman Bomajioes—a set of 
Tranalations (1827), Sartor 
Reaartnfl — The Tailor 
Repatched ” (1834); The 
Prench Revolution (1837), 
Heroes and Hero-'Worsliip 
(1840); Past and Present 
(1648), Cromwell’s Letters 
and Speeches (1845), Life 
of Frederick the Great 
(1868-06) “With the gift 
of song, Carlyle would have 
been tne greatest of epic 
poets since Homer.” 


War with United 
States, 1812-14 


Battle of Water¬ 
loo, 1816 


George IV aa- 
cends the 
throne, 1820 


1820 


Greek War of 
Fi*eedom, 1622- 
29 


Byron In Greece, 
1823-24 


Catholic Emanci 
patlon, 1820 


LORD 

MACAULA.T 
(Tnoiua Babutgojon) 
180G-1859. 

Barrister, Edin¬ 
burgh Reviewer, 
M.P,, Member of the 
Supreme Connell of 
India, CablnetMiuls- 
ter: poet, essayist, 
Mstonan; peer. 


Milton (m the ‘Edmburgh 
Review,' 1826): Lays of 
Ancient Rome (1842), His¬ 
tory of England—unflnislied 
(1849-69). “His pictorial 
faculty is amnang 


Wllliara IV oa- 
cends the 
throne, 1880. 


1680 


The Reform Bill, 
1882 


Total Abolition 
of Slavery, 
1834 
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OONTEMPOBARY 

Db- 
1 cunEs 

Wbitbbb- 

j WOBKS 

j Events 

1 


lord 

(EdWABD Bultob) 

i 80 S-i 873 - 

Noveliat. poot, 
&‘tMlnUtrr: 
peer 


Ismael and Other Poems 
(1826), Eugene Aram 
(1831), last Days of Pom- 
neii (1834), The Caxtons 
1849), ¥7>ovel (1863), 
'oemfl 


Queen Viotoila 
ascends the 
throne, 1887 


Iilsh Famine, 1840 

1846 


JOHN STUABT 
HILL 

1806 - 1873 - 

ClQik In tlie East 

India House, philoB- 

ophor, 

^ter, MP. 

Reotor of the TTnlver- 
alty of St And^e^va. 


System of Logic (184^ j Prin¬ 
ciples of Politioal Economy 
[1848) ; Essay on labe^ 
1868 , Autohiography 
(1873) “Forjudicial calm¬ 
ness, elevation of tone, and 
freedom from personality, 
Mill is unrivalled among the 
^v^ltera of hia time ” 


Eepeal of the 
orn Laws, 
1846 


Revolution in 
Paris, 1861 


1850 


I Death of Welling¬ 
ton, 1862, 


henry W 

LONGFELLOW. 

1807-1882. 

Profesaoi of Mod¬ 
em Langna^ and 
Literature inHai^ard 
University, Y o , 
poet, prose-writer 


atre-Mer—a Story (l^g 

(1873) “His tact in the 
use of language is prohahly 
the chief cause of his suc- 


Hapoleon lU 
Emperor of tlie 
Freneli, 1862 


Rueslan War, 
1864-66 


LORD 

TENNYSON 
(Alpbed Tknnybon) 

1809-. 

Poet; poet-laure¬ 
ate, peer 


>ftma (1880); In Memoriam I 
I860); (1868) j Hylls 

)me'fcilip(1869-78):ftue~ 

Uary —a (I®!®),* 

Becket —a Drama (1884), 
He is at present our greateat 
livi-ncr noet. 


Franco-Austrian 

War, 1869 


Bmauclpatdoi^f 1880 

XLnssian ssrft, 

IflAl 


ELIZABETH B 
BARRETr 
(afterwards 
Mrs BEOWNiNa). 

1809-1861. 

Poet, prose-writer, 
translator. 


leufl Bound—teans- 
from the Gr^ of 
rlufl (1888); Poo^ 
. Aurora lelga 
and Esm/9 
to various maga- 


Anstro-P^Biau 

“Seven Weehs^ 
War,** 1866* 


Sues Canal fin 
Sahel. I860. 
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WBiTaaB 


■Works 


OOKTEUfOBAB,Y 

EvBwra 


Eb- 

OiLBES 


WILLIAM 

MAKEPEACE 

THACKERAY 

1811-1863. 

Novelist, wrltei In 
‘Punch’; aifclat. 


The Pans Sketch-Book 

C 3), Vaaiity Pair (1847), 
ond (1862); The New- 
oomes (1866), The Vir- 
gfiniaiifl (1867) The gi*eat- 
eat novelist and one of the 
moat pel feet ^lists of this 
centm’v “The claasical 
English humorist and sat- 
inat cf the reigu of Queen 
Victoria ” 


Franco-Pi twHlau 
Wat 1870-71 


1870 


Third Pi ©uclille- 
puhlie, 1370 


William I of 
Pmssia made 
Emperor of the 
GermanB at Yer- 
BailleS) 1871 


CHARLES 

DICKENS. 

1812-1870. 

Novehfit 


Sketches hy Boz (1838), The 
Pickwick Papers (1837), 
Oliver Twist (1838), Nicho¬ 
las Nlcklehy (1838), and 
many other novds and 
■works j Gfreat ExpeotationB 
(1868) The most popular 
writer that ever hved 


Rome the new 
capital of Italy, 
1871 


Rubso • Turkiah 
War 1877-78 


ROBERT 
BROWNING 
1812-. 

Poet 


Panlme (18333 L Paracelsus 
(1836), Poem (1886): The 
Bing and the Book (1869), 
and many other volumes of 
poetry 


JOHN RUSKIN 

1819-. 

Art-ctitto, essay¬ 
ist, teacher, literary 
man 


Modem Paonters (1843-60), 
The Stones of Vemce (1861- 
63), The Quaen of the Air 
(1869), An Autobiography 
(1886), and very many other 
■worka “He has a deep, 
serious, and almost fanatical 
reverence for art” 


Beilin Oongreas 
end Treaty, 
1878 


Leo XHI made 
Pope in 1878. 


Assassination of 
Alexander II, 
1881 


Ainhl Papa's Be- 
belllou, 1882-83 


War iiL the Sou¬ 
dan, 1831 


1680 


GEORGE ELIOT 
1819-1880. 

Novelist, poet; 
e^paylst. 


Scenes of Clerical life (1858), 
Adam Bede (1869), and 
many other novels down to 
Daniel Deronda (1376), 
Spanish Qypw (1868), Le¬ 
gend of ZtiSH (1874) 


Murder of Gor¬ 
don, 1884 


New Reform Bill, 
1885. 


INDEX 
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INDEX. 


PABT I, 


Absoluts, nomlnatiyft, 66 
Adjectives, 28 
comparison of, 82 
defective, 84. 

Irregular, 33 

compound, formation of, liV 
demonstratiio, 26 
Inflection of, 81 
numeral, 20 
qualitative, 28 
quantitative, 29 
suffl^CBS to, English, 181 
Latin and Proncli, 1S8 
STutax of, 71 

Adjective pronouns (so-called), 20, SO 
Adverhs, 67 

ckflslllcation of, 67 
comparison of, 67 
irregular, 68 
formation of, 118 
syntax of, 88 
Alphabet, what It is, 7 
conditions of a perfect, 7 
the English, very defective, 7,8. 
AnpJyda of sentences, 86-116 
complex sentence, 102. 

(cautions); 107 
mapplng-ont of, 100 
compound sentence, IIL 
*' continuous” method of, 111 
" pigeon-hole ” method of, 110 
simple sentenco, 87. 

(cautions), 98 
mapping-ont of, 100 
AnomaJona verbs, 68 
Anteoedeni, 26, 

Apporition, 22. 

Artii^B (aO'CsUed), 26. 

Anxmory verbs,, 48,68 

' 2 6 


5e, conjngatlon'of, 60 
Branclilng of words, 143-163 

Cardinal nuniGrals, 80 
Case, 19 
datlie, 21 

different coses, with tlieir use^ 20, 
nominative, 20 
ot^eotive, 22 
possessive, 20 
vocative, 20, 23 
Cognate oldect, 22. 

Oompaiison of adjectives, S3 
deftetiTe, 84. 
irregular, 83 
of adverbs, 67 
irregular, 68. 

Oomponnd aidectlves, formatitm of, 117 
adverbs, formation of, 119 
nouns, formation of, 116. 
verba, fonimtiou of, 118 
Concord, rules of, 76 
Conjugation of verbs, 42. 

speolmen of fbll, 64, 

Oonjunetiios^ 60 
syntax of, 84. 

Con j unotive (or relative) prononB*, >1, 
Connoctlvee, 68. 

Consomuii, 6 

BOUndsi, table ol, 6. 

Dative cu^ 21. 
syntax of, 69. 

D«monstzaidve«d}eeiine, 12. 

Dentals, 6,1 

Derivation, word-briWb^ M 
DflrivaticOB from BuglWi roots, l«. 
from Greek wots, ISi 
from Intln roots, 117 
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INUEX. 


Derivations fh)in. names of persons, ate , 
164 

from names of xjlaces, 168 
of -words disguised In form, 161 
of -words greatly changed in meaning, 
168 

DiphtlLongs, 6 

English inseparahle prefixes, 120 
roots and hranches, 144 
separable prefixes, 121 
snfflxea to adjectives, IBl 
to adverlM, 138 
to notma, 128 
to verba, 184. 

English language, grainmni of, 4 
origin and development of, 4 
Etymology, 6, 8 63 
Extension of predicate, Q5 

Eactitlve olject, 22 

Erenoh derivations, etc., i^icZudcd binder 
Latin 

Ennctionfl, -words hno-wn by their, 61 
Gender, 11 

indicated by different words, 14 
Indicated by prefixes, 18 
indicated by emffixas, 12 
Latin and Trench snfflxea of, 18 
Gemnd, 8P 

Gferondlal infinitive, 82 
Qovemment of verbs, 7S. 

Gtammax, 4 
of letters, 7 
of Botmda, 5 
of words, 8-08 
ports of, 4. 

Greek prefixes, 126 
roots, 152 
janfaxes, 141 
Gnttnials, 6, 6 

£raTW,^ion3ugation of, 49 

lirflexfon of a^^jeetltes, 81 
of nouns, 11. 
of prononns, 24, 25 
of verba, 86 

Insepa^bLe prefixes, EngU^, 120 
IntcpcJeotionB, 00. 

Intecxogotive prononina, 25 
XntEansitLve verba, 85 
Irregnha vfeah verba, 46 

Elndaot'wtffda, 8. 

Ismwnby ftmcUons, 61 


Labials, 5, 0 
Language, what it Is, B 
spoken and written, 8 
Latin prefixes, 128 
roots, 147 

Bufflxes to adjectives, 138 
to norma, 184 
to Verbs, 141 
Letters, grammar of, 7 
redundant, 8 

Moods, 88. 

syntax of, 80 
Mates, 6, 6 

KominatlYe case, 20 
absolute, 66 
of address, 97 
syntax of, 04. 

Nouns, 9 

abstract, 10 
classification of, 0 
class-names, 10 
collective, 10 
common, 10 

compound, formation of, 116 
English suffixes to, 128 
Inflexions of, 11 

Latin and French suffixes to, 184 
proper, 0 
syntax of, 64-71 
Number of nouns, 16 
of verba, 42. 

Numeral adjectives, 20 
Numerals, 80 

Object, cognate, 22 
factitive, 22 
reflexive, 22 
Objective case, 22 
syntax of, 68 
Ordinal numerals, 31 
Orthography, 6 

FaJatals, 6 
Participle, 40 
PasBive voice, 37 
Person of verbs, 42 

Persons, words derived irom names of, 
154. 

Places, words derived from names of, 
158. 

Plfliala, ihlse, 17. 
foi;eign, 18 

inodes of forming, 19. 

^ of comiHiuTid words, 19 
treated as slnguliuci,, 18. 
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pluralB, words nsed only In their, 18 
words with two, 17 
PoBBessive case, 20. 

syntax of, 67 
pr^oate of sentence, 80 
Pi^lxea, 103 

EBglisli inseparable, 120 
Engliak separable, 121 
Greek, 120 
Latin. 123 

to Indicate gender, IS 
Prepoaitions, 68 
list of special, 84 
syntax of, 83 
PionoimB, 28 
Indefinite, 27 
inflexions of, 24, 26 
interrogative, 26. 
personal, 28. 
reflexive, 26. 

relative (or oonjunctive), 20 
syntax of, 74. 

Qoalitaiive adjeotivea, 28 
Qoantltatlva adjeotives, 29 

Beflexlve pronouns, 26 
Eelatlve (or conjunctive) prononns, 20. 
JLoots and branches, 148-168 
English, 144. 

Greek, 162 
Latin, 147. 

Sentences, analysis of, 86-116 
contracted, 87 
complex, 102 
compound, IIL 
simple, 87 

Separable prefixes, English, 121 
Shall, oopjugation of, 48 
Bonnds, grammar of, 6 
Spirants, 6 

Strike, conjugation of, 64 
Strong and weak verbs, 48 
Strong verbs, list of, 44. 

Subject, what It may consist of, 88. 
SnfiBxes, 128 

English, to adjectives, 181 
to adverbs, 188 
to nouns, 128. 
to verba, 184 
Greek, 141. 

Latin, to adjeotives, 138. 
to indicate gender, 18 
to nouns, 184. 
to verbs, 141 
to indicate gender, 12 
superlative degree 8^ 


Syntax, 6, 64-86 

of the adjective, 71 
of the adverb, 88 
of the conjunction, 84 
of the dative, 60 
of tlie nominative, 64 
of the noun, 64, 
of the otjeetlve, 08 
of the poBBeaslve, 67 
of the preposition, 83 
of the pronoun, 74 
of the verb, 76 

Tense, 41 

Transitive and intransitive verbs, 

Yerbs, 84. 

auxiliary, 88, 48 
classiflcatlon of, 85 
compound, formation of, IIS 
concord of, 76 
conjugation of, 42 

specimen of ftill, 64 
defective, 68 
government of, 78. 
inflexions of, 80 
moods of, 88, 80 
notional, 48 
number of, 42 
person of, 42. 
strong and weak, 43 
strong, list of, 44 
suffixes to, English, 134 
Latin, 141 
syntax of, 76 
tense of, 41 
voice of, BT 
weak and strong, 48 
weak, Ust of irregular, 40. 
two kmds of, 46. 

Yooatlve case, 20, 22. 

Voice, active, 87 
passive, 87 

Vowel, 5 

Weak and strong ves^ 43* 

Weak verbs, irregular, 46L 
^wJUnds of, 46 
conjugation Of, 48. 

Word-branching, 148-153 
^ flrom English roots, 144. 
from Greek roots^ 162. 

IJtom Latin roots, 14T 

Word-huildlng and derivation, 113-171, 

Wotds, grammar of CEtymolngy), 8-68. 
kinds of, 8 

known by their fOnctlons, 61, 
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INDEX 
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Abstract verm concrete, 183 
Accents in verso, 194,105 
Accurate Engliah, 178 
Admiration, point of, 188 
Adverb, position of the, 186 
Alexandrine, 100 
Allegory, 191 
AmpblbradL, 100 
Amplilbraobic tetrameter, 200 
Anapest, 100 
Anapsestlo tetrameter, 200 
And ‘Which, 186 

Anteoedent and Belntive, to be clearly 
connected, 180 
AntitlieBls, 182 

Ballad metre, 108 
Blani verse, 107 
Brevity, 179 

Osaanra, 203 
Oironmlooutlon, 165 
Oleamese, 178 

Coleridge's examples and descriptions of 
different metres, 201 
Colon, 187. 

CoTirma, 188 
Compactness, 179 
Oomposition, hints on, 175 
cautions, geneisl, 184. 
special, 185 

directions, gen^l, 170 
Concrete verm abstract, 183 
Conjnnctiona, omission of, 181 
Couplet, 204 

Dactyl, 196 
Dactylic dimeter, 200 
tetrameter, 200 
Dash, 188. 

Defective lines, 201 

Dependent, and principal sentences, not 
to be mixed up, 186 
Detail, 284. 

Dimeter, dactylic, 200 
Disfdnctoieu of styles 183,. 

Elegiac verse, 201, 

Empbasle, 180 
Englisb, accurate, 178. 
flowing, 170 
good, 176. 
pore, 177. 


Epigram, 182 
Exaggerated language, 186 
Exaggeration (hyperbole), 101 
Exclamation, mark of, 181 

Figures of speech, 180 
Flowing Engllsii, 170 
Foot (In veine), 195 
Fun stop, 187. 

Good English, 176 

Haokneyed phrosos, 184 
HaLf-rhymes, 202 

Happy Life, The,”—-pampliraned, 193 
Heroic couplet, 204 
verse, 197 
Hexameter, 127 
lambic, 198. 

Hyperbole (exaggeration), lOL 
Hjipermetiical lines, 201 

Iambic hexameter, lOS. 
pentameter, 197,198 
tetrameter, 197, 108, 
trimeter, 197. 

Iambus, 195 

Imperative mood, the use of, in composi¬ 
tion, 181 

Interrogation, point of, 188 
Interrogative form (for emphasis), 181 
Invermon, 180 

Loose sentence, 104,180 

Metaphor, 190, 

Metonymy, 191 

Metres, examples and draciiptloiLB of the 
different, by Coleridge, 201 
Misplaced pliroses, 187 
Mixed metaphors, 185 

Octave (ottava lima), 204. 

(In the sonnet), 206 
Octometer, trochaic, 190 

Pazaphraae of “The Happy Life,” 193 
Paraphrasing, 192 
ParentheaiB, 1S8 
Participle^ uuLnagement of, 185. 

present, 185 
Pentameter, 107, lOS 
Period (full stop), 187, 
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Period (sentence), 170,180 
PeriplrraaiB, 181 
Pdrsonlfcation, 100 
Principal and dependent sentenceB, not 
to be mixed up, ISO 
PronounB, uianagerueut of, 1S4 
Prosody (^raramar of verse), 194-201 
Ponctuation, 187 
Pore EngUsIi, 177 

Qoatrain, 204 

Relative ond antecedent, to be clearly 
connected, 180 
Repetition, 181, 182 
Rhyme, 200 

Rhythm, to be cultivated by reading 
aloud, 179 

Semicolon, 187. 

Service metre, 198 
Sestette, 205 
Sextant, 204. 

Simile, 189 
Slmpllaity, 178 

Skd.eton of theme to be Tmtten, 170 
Soxmet, 205 
SpedfLcatlon, 183 
gpenserlaJi stanza, 204. 

Spondee, 201 
Stanza, 204 


Subject of sentence, not to be changed. 
ISO 

Baspenae, 182 
Synecdoche, 101 
Synonyuifl, 178 

Tautology, 185 
Tetrameter, 197 
amphibraqhlc, 200 
anapaestic, 200 
dactylic, 200 
Iambic, 107, 108 
trodinic, 190 

That and who distil]guished, 180. 
Trimeter, 197 
Triplet, 204 

tetrameter, 204 
Trochala octometer, 109 
Trochee, 195 

TTurhymed (blank) verse, 197 

Vague sentence, contrasted with specific, 
168 

Verbosity, 179 

Verse, different fnnn Prose In two things, 
194. 

grammar of (Prosody), 104-201. 

Which and and whicht 180 
Who and distingiahed, 188 


PABT IH. 


Airican words lu English, 841 
Aiuerlcau words in English, 841 
Anolytlo English (:±= modem), 817 
Andent English, 277 
synthetic, 817 

Anglo-Saxon, specimen from, 828 

contrasted with English of ‘Wyclif 
and Tyndale, 829 
Arabic words In English, 341 
Aryan hunlly of languages, 273 

Bible, English of the, 834 
BilingnBlisin, 800 

Changes of language, never sudden, 270 
ChmesQ words in English, B42. 


Dead and living languages, 270. 

Dialects of English, 310 
Doublets, English and other, 814-316. 
Qredc, 811 
Latin, SOS 311. 

Dutch and Velrfi contrasted, 376. 
words In English, 883. 

Engliflh,27iL 

a Law-Genaan tongnc, 274. 
diagram of, 281 
dialects of, S16 

early and oldest, compared, 330, 
elements of, chamcterlstlea of the 
two, 912-314. 

English element In, 2£0, 
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•RWi gHtiTij foreign elements in, 282, 
grammar of, Its history, 817-327 
its spread oven: Britain, 276 
modem, 386-846. 
nation, 280 
of the Blhle, S34. 
of the thirteenth oentmy, 8B2 
of the fonrteenth century, 883, 
of the sixteenth, century, 884. 
on the Continent, 272 
periods of, 276-279. 

inarhs which dlstingnlsh, 882 
syntax of, changed, 628 
the family to which It bdonga, 273 
the group to which It h^ongs, 279, 
274 

Yoeahulary of, 280-Bld 

Eoxelgn elements In English, 282. 

French (new) words in English, 689 
(Norman), see Norman-French, 

Gferman words In English, 840, 

Qranunar of Engll^, 817-827 

compamtlTely fixed (since 1486), 830 
First Period, 818 

genera view of Its history, 821 
Second Period, 819 

short view ©fits history, 817-821. 
Third Period, 820 
Fonrth Period, S2D. 

Ci-re^ doublets, 811, 
anttnMdfl, expulsion 824-826, 

Hebrew words In English, 840 
Hindn words In EngUab, 842 
History of English, landmarks In, 344 
Hnugailan words In English, 842. 

lxLdo-Earc^>6an fi^mlly, 278 
TTiflfflri<mB In different periods, compared, 
831. 

loss of; 8lV» 318. 
granmatisal result of loss, 826 
words fit English, 887, 

element In EngUsh, 282-284 

La.Tidtimrla in the history of EngUdi 
844 

Ijangnage, 271. 
changes of S76. 
growth ot 271 
Evlng and dead, 276 
spohen and written^ 2B1. 
written, 271. 

liOttiL cdntid'bnthms and their dates, 287> 


Latdn donblets, 808-311 

element In English, 286-811 
of the eye end ear, 808 
of the lirst Period, 288. 

Second Period, 288, 260 
Third Period, 200-306 
Fonrth Period, 806-808 
triplets, 811 

Lord’s Prayer, in four veraions, 829, 
830 

Malay words in English, 842 
Middle English, 278 
Modem English, 279, 886-848 
analytio, Sl7 
Monosyllables, 322 

New words in English, 886-848 
Norman-French, 290 

bllingoalism caused by, 800 
contribntlonB, general character of, 
298. 

dates of, 291-298 
element In Eng^h, 290-806 
gains to English from, 266-802 
losses to Engli^ from, 808-805 
synonyms, 800 
words, 294-298, 

Oldest and early EngUsli compared, 8S0 
Order of words In English, changed, 828 

Periods of English, 276-270. 

Ancient, 277 
Early, 277. 

Middle, 27B- 
Tudor, 279. 

Modem, 279 

grammar of the different, 817-827 
marks Indicating different, 832 
specimens of different, 828-885 
Persian wmds In EngUah, 842 
PolyneBtem words In English, B42. 
Portogfaesa words In English, 842. 

Renaacence (Betival of Leaxoln^, 806 
Bussian woi^ in English, 842. 

Scondii^viipL, element In English, 284- 
280, 

Sdentlfio terms In English, 848 
Spanish words in English, 887 
S^padmens of English of different periods, 

written language, 381 
Bynta^l^i^^n^h, change in, 828 
Bynth^Bn^h<=s ancient), 817, 
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Tartar words in English, 842 
Teutonic group, 2T3 
Tador English, 279 
Tnrklflli words in English, 842 
Tyndflle'a English, comparad with Anglo- 
Saxon and Wycllf, S2fl 

Vocahulary of the English language, 260- 
816 


"Welsh and Dutch contrjisted, 276 
Words and inflexions in difforent periods 
compared, 831 * 

new, In English, 886-341 
Written language, 2T1 
and spoken, 281 

Wydlfs English, compared with Tyn- 
dale's and Anglo-Saxon, 820 


PART IV. 


Addison, Joseph, 898 
Alfred, 864 

AnfifZo-jSoaxwfc CfhmiioZe, 864 
Arnold, Matthew, 487 
Austen, Jane, 42G 

Bacon, Francis, 877 
Beada (Venerable Bede), 868. 
Barhour, John, 808 
Seovml/f 861 
Blaie, William, 412 
Browiiing, Robert, 48fl 
Browning, Mrs., 486. 
BrwM'nbuTg, Song q/', 868 
Bnmne, Robert of, 867 
Brut, B65 

Bunym, John, 887 
Bnxke, Edmund, 404. 

Bums, Robert, 410 
BuUar, Bainuel, 882 
Byron, George Gordon, Lord, 421 

(hedmon, S62 
Oamphell, Thomas, 420 
Oailyle, Thomas, 427 
Oaxton, William, 866 
Ghatterton, Thomas, 411 
Ohauepr, QeofiErey, 861 
followers of, 866 
Ooleridgo, Samuel Taylor, 418. 
Collins, William, 890 
Oowper, William, 497 
Orahbe, George, 40^ 

Defoe, Danid, 800. 

De Qnincey, Thomas, 426. 
Dldkens, CHiarles, 489. 

Dryden, John, 888 


Eliot, George, 442 

Gibbon, Edward, 406 
Gloucester, Robert of, 867, 
Goldamllli, Oliver, 408 
Gower, John, 860 
Gray, Thomas, 308 

Hobbes, Thomas, 880 
Hooker, Richard, 874 

James L (of Scotland), 865. 
Johnson, Samuel, 401 
Jonson, Ben, 87& 

Heatfl, John, 423, 

Lamb, Charles, 424. 

Landor, Walter Savage, 426 
Langlande, Wflliam, 800 
Layamon, 866 
Locke, John,.887 

Longfellow, Henry Wadsworth, 432. 

Macaulay, Thomas Dabington, 42D 
Maidon, Song of tbe FlghVe^ ^38 
ManderlUe, Sir John, 869 
Marlowe, Christopher, 873. 

Milton, John, 881. 

Moore, Thomas, 420 
More, Sir Thomas, 868, 

Moms, Wflliam, 4S8. 

Ozm's Omivlxim, 856 

Pope, Alexander, 805, 897* 

Ralei^, Sir Walter, 876. 

Ruskin, John, 441 
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Scott, Sir Walter, 417 
Shakeapeara, William, 870, 370 
contempomrvea of, 372 
Skelley, Percy Bisaha, 123 
Sidney, Sir Philip, 876 
Sontliey, Robert, 419 
Bpenaer, Edmund, 869 
Steale, Richard, 804. 

Surrey, Earl of, 867 
Sm^, Jonathan, SDL 


Taylor, Jeremy, 3S6 
Teimyaon, Alfred, 433 
Thackeray, William Mahepoaco, 430. 
Tkomaon, James, 897, 808 
Tyudala, William, 868 

’Wordeurortli, Wffliain, 416, 

Wyatt, Sir Tlioinas, 367 
Wychf; John, 360 
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